








VoL. IX. 


OWEN BROWN’S ESCAPE 


In ‘July, 1877, while seeking summer 
rest, found myself on Put-in-Bay island, 
and soon formed the acquaintance of 
Owen Brown, the bachelor son of the 
hero of Harper’s Ferry. He was then 
the sole resident of Gibraltar island 
and custodian of Jay Cooke’s stone 
mansion, that was dark and closed, ex- 
cept in the little rear kitchen that 
Brown occupied as his own. 

A man near the middle height, with 
a long sandy beard streaked with 
‘threads of silver, hair dark for one of 
fifty-two, bushy eyebrows, from under 
which looked eyes as pleasant as a 
woman’s, a mark all over him of “ Old 
Ossawattomie,” whom he, of all the 
sons, is said to most closely resemble— 
this was Owen Brown as I saw him 


He wore a shirt made of some 
- I 
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FROM HARPER’S FERRY, 


common stuff, 'a'loose vest of gray, and 
bore. all over’ him the impress of a 
farmer who was ready for his daily 
toil in the fields. 

The room into which he invited me 
was small, but was clean, and as neat as 
could be expected where no woman’s 
touch had been. It was full of every- 
thing—boots, shoes, cooking utensils, 
newspaper files, fishing-tackle, guns, 
clothing and trinkets. -Noting the 
books and papers, I said: ‘ You read 
much? Do you not get lonesome here 
in the nights and the long days of win- 
ter?” 

“T might if I had no chance for read- 
ing or thought. People ask me how I 
kill. time. I have ever found that it 
kills itself fast enough—faster than I 
wish, There is a good library here, 
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and I have the use of that. And then 
there are the newspapers.” 

* You live here alone, the year in and 
out ?” 

“ The dog is with me.” 

“Only a hermit could.” 

“JT don’t know. The birds stay all 
summer, and seem to like it.” 

All this time he had been clearing 
away the remains of his breakfast. 
Then, taking a couple of chairs, we 
moved outside, and, on the bluff over- 
looking Perry’s battlefield, we sat down 
and talked long and earnestly of the 
stirring scenes amid which much of his 
life had been passed. In it all he left 
himself in the background or altogether 
outside, and placed to the front the 
rugged figure of his father. His man- 


ner of speech was half of the child and 


half of the philosopher. Sometimes 
there would drop in an odd expression 
or a thought foreign to the subject, and 
I could readily see how the casual ob- 
server would be led, as some across the 
bay had been, to call him “ eccentric,”’ 
and to believe that the long loneliness of 
his home and the stress of much think- 
ing in solitude had given an unhealthy 
bias to a mind that was as open to ex- 
ternal impressions as that of a child. 
But often there would come a clear-cut, 
sharp and searching thought that 
showed he had gone, in his humble 
way, to the bottom of things, and could 
preach a doctrine that men could afford 
to live by. Of slavery hesaid: ‘‘‘As 
you would that men should do unto 
you, do you even so unto them.’ That 
contains the whole truth. In all times 
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there have been slaves—but always 
slaves against their wish.” 

In the course of the conversation 
this remark was dropped: “ Perhaps 
you have never married because you 


_ have been too busy ?” 


“ Hardly,” was the answer. “ There 
are men who fix their affections on one, 
and, losing that one, remain single ever 
after.” The sadness of his tone gave a 
clew to that which was left unsaid. 

In the evening, while the band in the 
Put-in-bay house was playing, many 
happy couples dancing, and an oc- 
casional rocket shooting off over the 
dark waters of the bay—it was the 
fourth of July—Owen rowed across, as 
he had promised, to give me a few 
hours and tell for the first time in years 
the story of his escape from Harper’s 
Ferry—for he was there, although 
taking no partin the fight. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves and wore a pair of 
neat cloth slippers. His hair and 
whiskers were carefully brushed, and in 
sturdy manhood he was the peer of any 
man present. “I feel a little out of 
place,” said he, “being used to living 
so much alone. But having promised, 
I am here.” Fairly seated where the 
rockets and shafts of light, with their 
reflections in the water, could be seen, 
and where the speech-making that had 
commenced below came up as a patri- 
otic hum that served as an accompa- 
niment to the tale, the son of old John 
Brown told of the time when the shadow 
of death hung over himself and the 
little band of fugitives who were with 
him in the mountains, 
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The blow at Harper’s Ferry was 
struck on the night of Sunday, October 
16, 1859. Brown had been quietly living 
under the name of Isaac Smith on the 
Kennedy farm, five miles above the 
town, and had gathered there seven- 
teen whites and five blacks, all men on 
whom he could depend, and who had 
promised to remain with him to the 
death. October 24 wasthe day fixed for 
the uprising, by which time John, junior, 
and others were to be with him, But 


he found that he had been betrayed 
to the authorities, and lest such pre- 
cautions should be taken as to make the 
success of his plan impossible, he de- 
cided to strike the blow on the night of 
the sixteenth. Nota voice was raised in 
objection, and, leaving three to guard 


the stores at the farm-house, he marched 
away in the darkness with the rest. 

All that was done at Harper’s Ferry 
belongs to history. This touches only 
the fortunes of the three who were left 
on duty upon the mountain-side—Owen 
Brown, Barclay Coppac and Frank J. 
Merriam. “As neither of the young 
men had been with us in Kansas,” said 
Owen, “and as I knew we might be 
called on at any moment, I stood guard 
all night myself. Before morning the 
rain had setin, and about six o’clock I 
could hear the firing of guns in the di- 
rection of the town. We waited in great 
anxiety, but nothing was seen or heard 
until eleven o’clock, when a colored 
man came up with a four-horse wagon, 
after arms. One of the white men 
came with him. We loaded up as rap- 
idly as we could with powder, rifles 
and revolvers, and the wagon droye 


‘authority from my father or not. 
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away to a school-house about a mile 
above the ferry, where the arms were 
to be stored. Between two and three 
we heard a great deal of firing down 
below. ° 

“An hour orso later a black man 
rode up on horseback and told us to go 
down and help in the fight. We felt 
that we must go, whether we had 
We 
armed ourselves with revolvers and 
rifles and started toward the ferry—we’ 
three afoot and the Negro on horse- 
back. Ina short time we saw a man 
coming toward us in the dusk. I or- 
dered him to halt, and, as he did so, I 
recognized him as Charles P. Tidd, one 
of my father’s men. He had been on 
duty at the school-house. He said 
that the little band at the arsenal were 
all hemmed in; that many of them had 
been killed, and that there was no 
chance for any of them to escape. He 
said our only chance was to get away 
before the country was aroused, but we 
did not like to go until we knew there 
was no way of help. We moved on 
toward the school-house, and when 
near it we met a man and ordered him 
to halt, just as he had brought his gun 
up and ordered us to do the same. We 
recognized him as John E. Cook, who 
had been with usin Kansas. He told 
us that all the men had been killed ex- 
cept seven; that my father had been 
fatally shot, and that every avenue lead- 
ing to or from the ferry was guarded 
by hundreds of troops.” 

A short consultation was held in the 
darkness, the rain drizzling down upon 
them through the branches of 4 tree 





under which they stood, and the night 
wind sweeping down the mountain-side. 
It was a moment of uncertainty, of 
doubt and desperate danger. They 
were not the men to abandon their 
friends without an effort. They de- 
cided to move onto the school-house 
and aid any of the blacks who might 
still be waiting for them there. They 
crept close to the building and whistled. 
There was no answer. The thought 
came to them that the enemy might 
already be in possession. Brown and 
Tidd drew their revolvers, crept into 
the school-house, lighted a candle and 
found it deserted. In one corner stood 
a barrel of sweet biscuit that Owen had 
made. He thrust a number of them 
into a bag and into another put some 
Then 


twenty pounds of brown sugar. 
they crept out and rejoined their com- 
rades. 

The party now consisted of Brown, 
Tidd, Cook, Merriam, Coppac and the 


Negro. ‘‘ We lingered about for an 
hour,” continued Owen, “ to see if any 
more of the black men were about and 
wished to go with us. We heard no 
response to our calls, and no sound of 
any kind except the rain and some 
sharp firing at Harper’s Ferry. We 
saw we could be of no help and decided 
to get away while there was yet time. 
We slung the two bags across the horse 
and moved back to the Kennedy farm- 
house. Here we made a hasty supper, 
and, taking such needed things as we 
could lay hands on, moved up the 
mountain. We turned the horse loose. 
After proceeding about a mile we turned 
into a laurel bush and made our beds 
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as well as we could in the cold and 
rain. Each man had a woolen anda 
rubber blanket. I was something of a 
woodsman and knew the lay of the 
mountains. I hastily outlined my plan, 
which was to follow the mountain range 
as nearly northwesterly as we could and 
work our way to our friends in Ohio or 
across to Canada. We must hide by 
day and travel by night; shun the 
traveled roads, make no fires and keep 
as close from sight as possible until 
reaching some point in Pennsylvania 
where we could depend on friends. 
“The boys turned in and went to 
sleep. I sat up and watched. The 
black man began to complain of 
not being well, and from several 
circumstances I was afraid he in- 
tended to give us the slip, and if he 
should go back his only chance of 
safety would be to tell on us. I must 
have slept for a few moments, for when 
I woke the man was gone. We hunted 
for him in vain, and then decided we 
must move at once and change our 
plans as far as was possible. We loaded 
up and started to make a point three 
miles away before daybreak. Each 
man had two guns, a couple of revolv- 
ers and a cartridge box. I had about 
fifty pounds of provisions in addition. 
We worked our way across beyond a 
highway, and had just got into a thick 
copse, when eight armed men rode 
past. We hid in the thicket and re- 
mained all day. We had made up our 
minds to fight to the last and never be 
captured alive. Toward evening we 
dropped down toward the edge of a 
clearing. I was in the lead and soon 
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saw a man with a bag on his back com- 
ing toward us. I made a signal and 
the boys all dropped to the ground. 
He must have seen us, but, as we each 
carried two guns, he had the good sense 
to keep his eyes in front of him and 
give no sign. We soon saw a man ride 
by on a hard gallop and heard him cry 
that a lot of John Brown’s men were 
coming to massacre everybody in the 
valley. We crossed over to another 
mountain, and, keeping the north star 
for our guide, hurried onward. We 
kept just above the clearings and when 
daybreak came would go up to the 
summit and hide.” Owen said that he 
had the greatest difficulty in controlling 
Cook, who was’ determined that they 
should seize horses and fight their way 


northward along the public highways. 

‘“We kept on for five or six days,” 
continuing the narrative, “and when 
our food gave out lived on corn still 
found in the shock and potatoes dug in 


the fields we might pass. Once, toward 
morning, despite all I could do, the 
boys would build a fire. It was well 
under way, when we heard the baying 
of hounds coming nearer and nearer. 
We kicked the embers apart, took up 
our guns and started, determined to 
fight if followed. The dogs grew nearer, 
and when close to us a red fox swept 
past with the pack in full pursuit. We 
made no further halt then, but kept on. 
We had all grown weak and worn out. 
We staggered along at times and could 
not sit down for a moment without 
going tosleep. We finally approached 
a place that I had all along felt would be 
the most perilous part of our journey. 
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It was a gap in the mountains on the 
pike below Boonesboro from Hagers- 
town to Baltimore. That was our only 
road out of Maryland, and we knew 
it would be watched. From the firing 
of guns about us and the commotion 
seen at various points, we knew a sharp 
search for us was being carried on. As 
we approached the gap we heard the 
baying of hounds in all directions, and 
we knew that where there were so many 
dogs there were men in plenty. Sud- 
denly the plain opened out before us, 
and there a hundred fires burned— 
showing that a camp had been set down 
there to wait for the large body of men 
who we afterward learned were sup- 
posed to be with Cook on a flight to 
the northward. Cook, you see, had 
been a school-teacher in that section 
for some time and was well known. 
We retraced our steps for nearly a mile 
and took a road that led straight down 
the mountain. We knew that our lives 
depended on getting across the Balti- 
more pike before daylight. By terrible 
work, by exertions that seemed impos- 
sible for our weakness, we got across at 
last and hid away before the break of day. 
At night we again kept on, and in a day 
or so, where the woods were dense, we 
dared walk some in daytime as well 
as at night.” 

The story of their adventures would 
fill a book, but only the main points 
can be set down here. Cook and Tidd 
had a quarrel, and it took all of Brown’s 
care to keep them from blows in the 
midst of their danger. They kept their 
faces set in the direction of Chambers- 
burg, where Cook’s wife and boy were 
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waiting. Against Brown’s persuasion 
Cook went down into a settlement after 
food, was suspected, arrested, taken to 
Chambersburg jail and afterward hung. 
They waited for him as long as they 
dared, and then, with added heaviness 
of heart, took up their stealthy and 
dangerous tramp. When they neared 
Chambersburg, Coppac and Tidd aston- 
ished their companions by stating that 
they must leave them, They declared 
that Merriam was so weak that he 
could not get into the town before day- 
break, but as Brown knew their only 
chance of life was to keep together, he 
encouraged Merriam, and they kept up 
with the other two. They touched the 
edge of Chambersburg, and found a 
house where they had expected help 
guarded by armed men. They hid in a 
thicket, and during the day a cold rain 
and mist came on. A railroad track 
ran near them, and a train moved by 
that they afterward learned had taken 
Cook to Charleston and his death. As 
Merriam was so weak they decided 
to take the risk of sending him north 
by rail. As they lay in the copse 
Brown clipped off his beard and in other 
little ways disguised him as he could. 
At night he was led to the railroad 
track, given some money, and told to 
walk to a station out of town and there 
board a train. He did so, and got 
away in safety. Tidd, Brown and 


Coppac left in the bush all their arms 
except one revolver and one gun apiece. 
They forded a stream and were wet 
through, and that night slept in a barn. 
Brown heard some chickens on a roost 

above him and tried to get them, but 
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was unable to reach them. They still 
lived on dry corn plucked in the fields. 
They were compelled to halt a couple 
of days in a little shanty in the woods 
to nurse Tidd, who had overeaten of 
some chickens they had “caught.” 
After awhile they took the public roads 
by nights. When well up in Pennsyl- 
vania, after having been seen by many 
and talking here and there, they ven- 
tured to ask for a night’s lodging at a 
comfortable farm-house on the road. 
Here they saw for the first time an ac- 
count of the fight at the ferry, the cap- 
ture of Cook, and all that had happened 
during their wanderings. It was then 
November 4, and they had been about 
three weeks on the road. At one time, 
when they had asked an old Quaker to 
house them over night, he took them in 
and then calmly said he knew them—that 
they were from Harper’s Ferry. He 
kept them a day or so, would take no 
pay, loaded them with provisions and 
directed them to the home ofa cousin of 
his, also a Quaker, some forty miles 
away. ‘They reached the party named 
and were sheltered. 

Here they were near friends and 
could move with more freedom. Cop- 
pac at this point took the stage for his 
home in Salem, Columbiana county, 
Ohio. Later he enlisted in an Ohio 
company, at the breaking out of the 
war, and died in aid of the cause he 
loved. Tidd and Brown started north- 
ward on foot. They reached friends in 
the oil region and kept in hiding at one 
place or another until the breaking out 
of the Rebellion transformed them from 
fugitives and malefactors into patriots 

















and heroes. Tidd enlisted and died of 
fever in the army. Owen could not 
pass inspection because he had been a 
cripple from boyhood, his right arm 
having been seriously injured so that 
he had only a partial use of it. _ But he 
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did all that lay in his power for his 
country’s cause and is passing his re- 
maining years in quiet, far away from 
the busy world. 


SEELYE A. WILLSON. 





PIONEER INCIDENTS OF SANDUSKY. 


HERE is historic ground, and one can 
hardly press a foot of sod or cross a 
rill of water about which some legend or 
reminiscence does not cluster—whether of 
Indian life or warfare, the brave suffer- 
ings of the pioneer, the dark scenes of 
1812, the deeds by which Wayne and 
Harrison or Perry won the fair land from 
savage desolation or foreign rule, or the 
more quiet achievements by which civiliza- 
tion redeemed it from the wilderness, and 
has held it as its own. From the earliest 
days the haven behind Cedar Point and 
Johnson’s island has been looked upon 
as a favorable place of shelter, and as 
offering a point where the commerce of 
the waters and the commerce of the land 
could meet for the creation of a great 
mart of trade. This century was but ten 
years old when John Garrison,* seeking 


for some place of business vantage for the 
present and promise for the future, erected 
the first log cabin of Sandusky, placing it 
where Water street now lies, between 
Wayne street and Columbus. Ten miles 
away lived his nearest white neighb rs— 
Jonas and Michael Gibbs, adventur us 
pioneers from Vermont, who had made 
their home near Pipe creek. While the 
word ‘Sandusky ” ¢ was one long familiar 
to the Indian, it did not belong to the 
place upon which Garrison had reared his 
home—known then as “ Ogontz Place,” 
from that famous chief of the Ottawa 
tribe, who had been educated and sent 
there by a Canadian Missionary society, 
One of the white neighbors of Garrison 
above referred to, Michael Gibbs, and a 
companion named Buell, were soon made 
unfortunate examples or illustrations of 





* We have Mr. Garrison's own narration of that 
venture: “I finally came to the conclusion that on 
Sandusky bay there was destined to be a point of 
importance as a business place. The land was not 
in market and the shores of the bay were cov- 
ered with the camps of Indians. Here I deter- 
mined to pitch my camp, and at once employed 
some men to assist me, and built a cabin to live in, 
twenty feet square, and an addition ten feet wide for 
a store. It required but a few days to complete the 
whole. My family moved into the house, and I 
moved my goods into the store and commenced sell- 





ing to the Indians and settlers. Mine was the first 
store ever opened in Huron county, where now 
stands the city of Sandusky with its score of fine 
stores, churches, railroads, etc.'"—‘ The Firelands 
Pioneer,’ Vol. V1., June, 1865, p. 40. 

+ As early as 1734 Charlevoix, in his history of 
New France, gives the origin of the name Sandusky 
as ‘‘Chinouski,"’ while John Johnson, formerly an 
Indian agent in Ohio, in his vocabulary of Wyandot 
words, gives the name of Sandusky river as ‘‘ San- 
dustee,” or ‘‘Water within water pools.” Honora- 
ble Joseph M. Root, in an address before the Fire- 
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the dangers which daily and nightly sur- 
rounded the pioneers in these wilds of Ohio, 
being murdered by two Indians in 1812. 
One of the offenders, Omeek or Omic, 
was taken to Cleveland and hanged, while 
the other, Semo, fearing a like fate, sought 
his way to the happy hunting-grounds by 
using his rifle upon himself. 

Mr. Garrison’s career, as the first and 
forerunner of the many enterprising men 
who have engaged in business upon San- 
dusky bay, was by no means one of un- 
alloyed security or success. We have the 
outcome in his own words. Certain 
hostile movements of the Indians had 
been noted: “ This alarmed us, for there 
was but one family living within ten miles 
of us; they lived about a half a mile off. 
Both families became very uneasy, and we 


finally determined to pack up our effects 
and leave as soon as we could. We had 
each a pair of good horses and we made 





lands Historical society, at Wakeman, in September, 
1862, furnished us with the following interesting 
statement on that point: ‘‘ Thirty-two years ago I 
became acquainted with William Walker, a Wyan- 
dot of mixed blood, of much native intelligence and 
some culture. From him I learned that Sandusky, or 
Sah-un-dus-kee, as he pronounced it, was a Wyandot 
word, which, like most Indian proper names, was 
compounded of many simple words. Its simplest 
meaning he said was ‘clear water,’ literally water not 
concealing the ground ; but that it had a manifold 
application, and by slight changes in pronunciation 
and gesticulations it was made to indicate many dif- 
ferent conditions of clear water. As, for instance, s¢i//, 
which was applied to the bay, and running, which 
described the river. Leaping meant falls, and upper 
leaping and lower leaping of course designated Up- 
per Falls and Lower Falls, or Upper and Lower 
Sandusky ; and last, and least, was Little Sandusky, 
which was the name of the place where two conflu- 
ent brooks first made the Sandusky river. Here we 
have no less than five distinct Indian names, each 
importing a different thing, and yet all expressed by 
a single word.” 
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us each a strong sled, and took our 
families and started south. We traveled 
three days without roads and without see- 
ing a human being except ourselves. We 
arrived at Fredericktown on the third day, 
where we left our families and returned 
with some teams which we hired to go 
after our goods, This was the last of 
February, 1812. The war immediately 
commenced and the Indians took what we 
left.” Mr. Garrison sold goods fora time 
in Fredericktown, served in the War of 
1812, filled various positions and lived in 
various places, and died in January, 1865, 
when nearly ninety-two years of age. 
The declaration of war, followed by the 
surrender of Hull at Detroit, rendered 
life along the southern border of the lake 
one of constant danger and alarm, and as 
one has well said of the early part of that 
dark period: “The fall of the forest 
tree, the moaning of the winds, the dis- 
charge of the hunter’s rifle, alike startled 
the inhabitants; the wife and mother 
trembled for her absent husband or her 
still more defenceless little ones.” By 
1816 affairs had so quieted that the atten- 
tion of enterprising men was again turned 
toward the shores of the bay, and an 
actual settlement commenced. Honorable 
Zalmon Wildman of Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, claimed to own the greater part of 
what was known as the “city tract,” 
an interest in which property was also 
claimed by Isaac Mills, also of Con- 
necticut. A compromise was effected 
by which Mr. Wildman was made undis- 
puted owner of three-fourths of the land, 
the remainder being settled as secure to 
Mr. Mills. The former promptly laid out 
a town, to which he gave the imported 
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and prosaic name of Portland, and in 
1817 erected the first frame building, long 
known as ‘“‘the Old White Store,” back 
of which he built a dock for the accommo- 
dation of the traffic of the place. Moors 
Farwell and L, Farwell soon added an- 
other dock ; and a long step onward was 
taken in the career of the infant settle- 
ment when Messrs. Wildman and Mills 
laid out a town, to which the name of San- 
dusky City was appropriately given—link- 
ing thus the Indian appellation to the 
changed order of affairs. Evidences of a 
sure foothold of civilization were rapidly 
furnished—Marsh’s tavern, at the corner 
of Wayne and Water streets, added to it- 
self the prouder name of ‘ Steamboat 
Hotel ’’ when that ambitious and some- 
what ridiculous first steamboat of Lake 


Erie — Walk-In- The- Water — began to 
make regular stops at the little settlement. 
The glory and novelty of this title in turn 
wore off, when Alexander M. Porter, some 
years later, ran a veranda across the front 
of the building, and from thenceforth it 


was known as Veranda Hotel. Men from 
the east, who have marked themselves 
upon the history of the place, rapidly fol- 
lowed eachother. George Anderson, M.D., 
hung out a doctor’s shingle; Eleuthe- 
ros Cooke, in 1821, became the first resi- 
dent lawyer, and was followed a year later 
by F. D. Parish. A post-office was estab- 
lished in 1818: On April 24, 1822, David 
Campbell issued the first number of the 
Sandusky Clarion. “It was printed at 
Sandusky City,”’ C. P. Wickham tells us, 
“and purported to be published by Camp- 
bell & Champlin; but Mr. Champlin hav- 
ing been detained in the state of New 
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York by sickness and death in his family, 
he never had any actual participation in 
the publication of the paper, and his name 
was shortly withdrawn. Mr. Campbell 
continued its publication, and his connec- 
tion with it was unbroken during the 
twenty-nine years of its existence. 
During the last three years of the exist- 
ence of the C/arion there was issued from 
the same office a paper called the Daily 
Sanduskian. In 1851 the Clarion was 
sold to Messrs. Earl Bill and Clark Wag- 
goner, who immediately commenced in its 
stead the publication of the Commercial 
Register, daily, tri-weekly and weekly ”— 
the forerunner of the Register of to-day. 
By 1822 Sandusky City contained some 
forty buildings, with three hundred inhab- 
itants or more. The commission and 
lumber business had been already com- 
menced, in addition to the usual trades 
sure to be the first in demand in a new 
settlement. In the summer of the same 
year steady communication was opened 
with the outside world by means ofa stage 
route to Columbus and a tri-monthly visit 
from the steamboat Superior, that stopped 
on her way up and down, between Buf- 
falo and Detroit. Other evidences of 
material success were presented, and yet 
it was not a pathway of roses by which 
the pioneer business men found their wayto 
the better days that increased advantages 
and the rewards of faithful labor event- 
ually brought. We can hardly, in this 
connection, pass by a picture drawn of 
those days by Honorable Eleutheros 
Cooke, who saw all that he relates and 
experienced much in his own personal 
experiences. “In those early days of the 
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Firelands,” he tells us,* ‘the farmers 
had no market for their surplus beyond 
the wants of the new-comers, and a very 
limited demand at Detroit, and the small 
military posts at Mackinac and Green 
Bay. The grain trade with New Orleans 
had uniformly involved in ruin all who 
had adventured upon it; besides, it was 
too far distant from northern Ohio. In 
the absence of the New York canal, not 
a bushel of wheat or corn could ever have 
been sent, without total loss, to the city 
of New York. The lowest price for trans- 
portation for less than a quarter of the 
distance, to-wit, from Rochester, New 
York, to Albany, was fifty cents, or at the 
rate of some two dollars per bushel from 
the Firelands to New York. All kinds of 
trade were necessarily carried on by barter, 
and as one instance of the astounding 
change in the relative value of two lead- 
ing articles of trade, before and after the 
completion of that canal, I have known at 
an early day four barrels of flour paid for 
one barrel of salt! Since its completion, 
I have known one barrel of flour buy ten 
barrels of salt! 

* About the year 1820, money became 
so scarce that farmers were in the practice 
of saving and laying up sixpences and 
shillings for many months, to meet the 
payment of the taxes. The most severe 
and crushing embarrassment was every- 
where felt as the necessary result. Many 
settlers, finding themselves unable to pay 
for their lands, abandoned their improve- 
ments and removed farther west. Our 


*In an oration delivered on July 4, 1857, at the 
pioneer celebration in Norwalk, Ohio. 
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prospective prosperity, therefore, asa thriv- 
ing agricultural community, was truly de- 
plorable. But light at length loomed up 
in the east—the New York canal was pro- 
jected. Until the certainty of its con- 
struction was decided, many I happened 
to know, and myself among the number, 
were undetermined whether to remain on 
the Firelands; but the question was 
soon decided. That great work 
has been now long completed, and the 
fertile fields and plains of the Firelands 
have, in practical effect, been placed upon 
the banks of the Hudson. From this 
period we date the commencement of 
our prosperity.” 

True to the traditions of the lands 
whence they came, the first settlers 
of Sandusky had barely secured to them- 
selves a habitation and sown their first 
seed, before they cast about for means by 
which their children might at least be 
taught the rudiments of education ; and 
near the year 1818 a log cabin became a 
school-house, and a young lady, Miss 
Stimpson, secured as teacher. The year 
following, the Congregational church 
of Sandusky was organized, the services of 
which were first conducted by Revs. John 
Seward and Joseph Treat, missionaries of 
the Connecticut Missionary society. In 
1823 visits were commenced from Revs. 
Petty and McIntyre, circuit riders of the 
Methodist church. In 1824-arrangements 
were made for regular services in the 
school-house, and two years later a society 
of that denomination was formed. 


SEELYE A, WILLSON. 
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CHAIRMAN RussELLand Secretary Stew- 
art of the National committee called the 
first National Prohibition Party convention 
to assemble in the Opera house, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, February 22, 1872. This was 
a mass convention, and the call was made, 
stating the object of the convention to be 
for the purpose of “putting in nomina- 
tion candidates for the offices of President 
and vice-president of the United States.” 
Pursuant to this call, the convention 
assembled in the Opera house, Columbus, 
Ohio, Thursday, February 22, 1872. 

Rev. John Russell, chairman of the 
National committee, called the conven- 
tion to order, and on motion of Rev. D. 
C. Babcock of New Hampshire, Hon- 
orable Henry Fish of Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, was elected temporary chairman, and 
Professor Elroy M. Avery of East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, secretary. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. C. W. Dennison of Washington, 
D. C. Delegates were present from the 
following states: California, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

Honorable G. T. Stewart of Norwalk, 
Ohio, delivered an address of welcome to 
the delegates. Honorable S. B. Chase of 
Pennsylvania was chosen permanent 
president, and Elroy M. Avery of Ohio, 
Colonel G. F. McFarland of Pennsyl- 
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vania, and J. W. Nichols of Illinois, sec- 
retaries. 

The committee on platform reported 
the following : 

Resolved, That we re-affirm the three 
following resolutions adopted by the 
National Prohibition convention, held at 
Chicago, September 2, 1869. 

Here followed the three “ Whereases” 
and three resolutions of the Chicago con- 
vention, already quoted, and in addition 
the fourth, fifth ‘and sixth resolutions as 
follows : 

And be it further Resolved : 

4. That there can be no greater peril to 
the Nation than the existing party compe- 
tition for the liquor vote; that any party 
not openly opposed to the traffic, experi- 
ence shows, will engage in this compe- 
tition, will court the favor of the criminal 
classes, will barter away the public morals, 
the purity of the ballot and every object of 
good government for party success. 

5. That while adopting National polit- 
ical measures for the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, we will continue the use of 
all moral means in our power to persuade 
men away from the injurious practice of 


' using intoxicating beverages. 


6. That we invite all persons, whether 
total abstainers or not, who recognize the 
terrible injuries inflicted by the liquor 
traffic, to unite with us for its overthrow, 
and secure thereby peace, order and the 
protection of persons and property. 
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Then followed resolutions on public 
service : Demanding honesty, competency 
and sobriety in all public officers and 
opposing removal for mere _ political 
opinion. 

On finance and commerce: In favor 
of a sound National currency and the 
regulation of postal and telegraphic com- 
munication, of railroad and water trans- 
portation and travel, to the end of secur- 
ing the lowest rates to the people con- 
sistent with honest and fair dealing with 
capital employed. 


LABOR AND REVENUE. 


13. That an adequate public revenue 
being necessary, it may properly be raised 
by impost duties and by an equitable 
assessment upon the property and legiti- 
mate business of the country ; neverthe- 
less we are opposed to any discrimination 
of capital against labor,.as well as to all 
monopoly and class legislation. 

14. That the removal of the burdens— 
moral, physical, pecuniary and social— 
imposed by the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks, will, in our judgment, emancipate 
labor and practically thus promote labor 


reform. 
EDUCATION. 


15. That the fostering and extension of 
common schools under the care and sup- 
port of the state, to supply the want of a 
general and liberal education, is a primary 
duty of good government. 


SUFFRAGE. 


16. Thatthe right of suffrage rests on 
no mere circumstance of color, race, for- 
mer social condition, sex, or nationality, 
but inheres in the nature of man; and 
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when from any cause it has been with- 
held from citizens of our country who’are 
of suitable age and mentally and morally 
qualified for the discharge of its duties, it 
should be speedily restored by the people 
in their sovereign capacity. 

This gives a somewhat brief but good 
idea of the resolutions, those not given 
in full being of the same general character 
as those found on. all non-essential subjects 
by all parties. 

The names of James Black of Penn- 
sylvania, Chief-Justice Chase of Ohio, 
Honorable S. B. Chase of Pennsylvania, 
Gerrit Smith of New York, General 
Neal Dow of Maine, and Rev. John Rus- 
sell of Michigan, were presented as can- 
didates for the nomination for the Presi- 
dency. 

For vice-president the names of Henry 
Fish, James Black, Dr. John Blackman, 
New Hampshire; G. T. Stewart, Ohio; 
J. A. Spencer, Ohio, and Stephen B. 
Ransom of New Jersey, were proposed. 

These nominations were referred to a 
committee of thirteen, who after consul- 
tation reported the following : 

For President, James Black of Pennsyl- 
vania, for vice-president, Rev. John 
Russell of Michigan, who were unani- 
mously chosen for the positions named 
by a rising vote, three hearty cheers and 
singing, “Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

The president of the convention was 
authorized to appoint an executive com- 
mittee consisting of one member from 
each state of the Union, and after a few 
remarks by the president and prayer of- 
fered by the Rev. C. W. Dennison of 
Washington, D. C., the convention ad- 
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journed. The president of the conven- 
tion afterward appointed a National com- 
mittee, of which the Honorable S.. B. 
Chase of Pennsylvania was chairman. 
At the election in November, 1872, the 
candidates, James Black and John Russell, 
received 5,508 votes, as follows: Con- 
necticut, 205; Michigan, 1,272; New 
Hampshire, 200; New York, 201 ; Ohio, 
2,100 ; Pennsylvania, 1,630. : 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONFERENCE OF 
1875, 

In accordance with a call issued by 
Honorable S. B. Chase, chairman of 
the National Prohibition Party com- 
- mittee, a conference was held at Sea 
Cliff, Long. Island, Tuesday, July 13, 
1875. Honorable S. B. Chase presided, 


and John F. Hume of New York, and 


Colonel George F. McFarland of Penn- 
sylvania, were chosen secretaries. 
Among its resolves was the following : 
“7th. We recommend that the call for 
the National Convention of the Prohibi- 
tion party for the nomination of candi- 
dates for President and vice-president 
be held in the month of May or June, 
1876, in the city of Cleveland, Ohio.”’ 


THE RASTER RESOLUTION. 


At this point it will be interesting to 
digress a little and inquire what was the 
answer given by the two old parties to 
this challenge (the organization of a new 
political party). The Democratic party 
had alfeady (in 1868, we believe) adopted 
their resolution with that wonderful word 
‘“‘sumptuary ” in it that they have with the 
faithfulness of a parrot repeated ever 
since; and it seemed to be generally 
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admitted that there was no hope from the 
Democratic party. The Republican 
party was supposed to be a more hopeful 
refuge for those who were looking and 
hoping for relief from this traffic by 
legislation. How was that hope real- 
ized? On June 4 and 5, 1872, about 
three months after the Prohibition Na- 
tional convention, the Republicans met 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to nomi- 
nate a Presidential candidate. The 
friends of the beer and whisky interests 
had not been in the meantime idle spec- 
tators of the new political movement for 
temperance. They saw that now was the 
time to strike forthe protection of their 
particular interests. Mr. Herman Raster, 
editor of the Staats Zeitung of Chicago, 
was put forward as the representative of 
their interest, and the so-called and much 
discussed “‘ Raster Resolution ” wasthe re- 
sult. It was the sixteenth of the platform 
and reads as follows : 

“The Republican party proposes to 
respect the rights reserved by the people 
to themselves as carefully as the powers 
delegated by them to the state and to the 
Federal government. It disapproves of a 
resort to unconstitutional law for the pur- 
pose of removing evils by interference 
with rights not surrendered by the people 
to either state or National government.” 

To many this resolution conveyed no 
special meaning, but to many more it fell 
like a clap of thunder from a clear sky. 
In a well-authenticated interview Mr. 
Raster said: ‘I have been almost buried 
with letters in regard to this matter from 
all parts of the country. I believe I 
have received pecks of them, but I have 
answered all of them just as I answered 
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you, that the sixteenth resolution was 
aimed at temperance and Sunday legis- 
lation and that it was passed with the dis- 
tinct understanding on the part of the 
committee and convention that this was 
what it meant. I received one from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, saying, ‘We shall certainly 
lose this district unless you explain away 
that resolution.’ I have received similar 
appeals from Michigan, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and other states, but I always 
return the same answer. I shall only tell 
the truth about this matter, no matter 
what people think of it.” 

The Republican party, as a_ party, 
have never denied that all the above 
statements are true. On the contrary, 
they have in each subsequent National 
convention to this time either re-affirmed 
all the utterances of this platform or have 
introduced other resolutions of similar 
meaning. “A day or two after the Re- 
publican convention of 1872, the Prohibi- 
tion convention of Michigan assembled 
at Lansing. The committee on resolu- 
tions discussed the Raster resolution and 
reported the following to the convention: 

* Resolved, Tinat in answer to the false 
issue presented by the sixteenth (Raster 
resolution) of the Republican National 
platform, we affirm that the prohibition 
of the traffic in intoxicating drinks is not 
unconstitutional legislation, nor is it an 
effort at removing evils by interference 
with rights not surrendered by the people 
to either state or National government, 
but it is a religious duty in protecting the 
persons and property of the citizen.” 

Here was the parting of the waters of 
the political stream, and as they started in 
apposite direction, so they haye con- 
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tinued to flow. The line of distinction 
has been more and more sharply drawn. 
Private individuals, church organizations, 
temperance societies, and other organiza- 
tions for the purpose of forwarding moral 
movements, have made the most stren- 
uous efforts to be neutral and take no 
sides, but the constant agitation forced by 
this party has worked its way into tem- 
perance and church organizations until 
the position of a neutral is getting to be 
more unpleasant than that of a radical on 
either side, and it is the hope of the 
friends of temperance that soon there 
will be no middle ground for idlers and 
laggards to rest in, but that every man 
will be forced to take a position on one 
side or the other of this great question. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL PROHIBITION 
PARTY NOMINATING CONVENTION 


assembled in Halle’s hall, in the city of 
Cleveland,Ohio, May 17, 1876, and in the 
absence of the chairman of the National 
committee, was called to order by the 


secretary, Rev. John Russell. He read 
the call under which the convention 
assembled and called upon Rev. H. A. 
Thompson, president of Otterbein uni- 
versity, to open the convention with 
prayer. 

General Green Clay Smith of Frankford, 
Kentucky, was elected temporary chair- 
man, and Charles P. Russell of Detroit, 
Michigan, secretary. 

Over one hundred delegates were pres- 
ent, representing the states of Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin. 
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The convention was permanently organ- 
ized by electing Rev. H. A. Thompson of 
Ohio chairman, and Charles P. Russell of 
Michigan, and J. O. Brayman of Illinois, 
secretaries. 

PLATFORM OF 1876. 


G. T. Stewart of Ohio, in behalf of the 
platform committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted : 

“The Prohibition Reform party of the 
United States, organized in the name of 
the people to revive, enforce and perpetu- 
ate in the government the doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence, submit in 
this centennial year of the Republic, for the 
suffrages of all good citizens, the following 
platforra of National reforms and meas- 
ures : 

“r, The legal prohibition in the District 
of Columbia, the territories, and in every 
other place subject to the laws of congress, 
of the importation, exportation, manufac- 
ture and traffic of all alcoholic beverages, 
as high crimes against society ; an amend- 
ment of the National Constitution to ren- 
der these prohibitory measures universal 
and permanent, and the adoption of treaty 
stipulations with foreign powers to prevent 
the importation and exportation of all 
alcoholic beverages.” 

The resolutions following this were of a 
general character and embraced the re- 
adoption of the platform of 1872. 


NOMINATIONS. 


The convention voted to present the 
name of Honorable Green Clay Smith of 
Kentucky as their nominee for the Presi- 


dency, and Honorable G. T. Stewart of 


Ohio as their nominee for the  vice- 


presidency. 
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Honorable James Black introduced 
the following, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, Vhat with shame and distress 
we have learned that the centennial com- 


missioners have confirmed the grants of 


license or permits for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks within the centennial grounds 
of the National exposition, in the face of 
the law of Pennsylvania prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors within the 
park of which it is a part, and in the face 
of the remonstrance of thousands of 
citizens. 

Resolved, In view of this action of the 
centennial commissioners we do protest, 
and do recommend all temperance and 
religious men of the Nation to refuse to 
encourage the exposition by their pres- 
ence, unless the drink concessions be 
revoked and annulled. 

Resolved, That the secretary send a 
copy of this protest to the centennial com- 
missioners. 

An address to the people of the United 
States, by Rev. John Russell, was adopted 
and orderedto be published. During the 
session the name of the party was changed 
to that of ‘The National Prohibition 
Reform Party.” A National executive 
committee was appointed with the follow- 
ing officers ; James Black, chairman, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania; Rev. John Russell, 
secretary, Detroit, Michigan. The bal- 
ance of the committee consisted of repre- 
sentatives from twelve states in all, Ohio’s 
representatives being Rev. R. A. Thomp- 
son of Westrville, and Mrs. M. McClellan 
Brown of Alliance. The vote received 
by the candidates of this convention 
amounted to 9,757, from-njneteen differ- 
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ent states, while at the same time the 
local officers voted for in the same states 
on the same party ticket received 26,014 
votes. No doubt many of these were cast 
in localities where there was a combina- 
tion on some local issue, or thrown to the 
Prohibition party as a protest against im- 
proper nominations by the old parties. At 
that time many of the friends of the party 
were not ready to ask for a change in the 
administration of the general government. 
They did not understand the necessity of 
a thorough organization that would stand 
together for the establishment of a sepa- 
rate party. The larger part of the sup- 
porters of the party have since learned 
that there is no royal road to success in 
this work; that it must be done by a 
steady determination to vote for princi- 
A side- 


ples first, last and all the time. 
track to the right or left may many times 
look enticing, but it is always found to 
run on a down grade and around unex- 
pected curves until it lands the voter back 
in one or the other of the old parties. 


A NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONFERENCE 


was held in the Perry Street Methodist 
Episcopal church, in the city of New 
York, on the twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh days of September, 1867, in 
which papers upon the constitutional, 
political, historical, moral and miscella- 
neous phase of the Prohibition movement 
were read and discussed. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARTY 
NOMINATING CONVENTION 


was held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 17, 
1880, After devotional exercises con- 
ducted by Rev. H. A. Thompson, pres- 
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ident of Otterbein university, James 
Black, chairman of the National com- 
mittee, read the call of the convention ; 
Rev. H. A. Thompson of Ohio was chosen 
temporary chairman, and Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge of Ohio and Mrs. M. Mc- 
Clellen Brown of Pennsylvania secre- 
taries. 

Rev. I. W. McKeever of Adrian col- 
lege of Michigan led the convention in 
prayer. 

One hundred and forty-two delegates 
were present from the states of Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and West 
Virginia. 

Rev. A, A. Miner, D.D., of Massachu- 
setts, was elected permanent chairman ; 
George Erwin, Pennsylvania, G. P. Sagen- 
dorf, Michigan, Mrs. E. M. J. Cooley, 
Wisconsin, Mrs. E. J. Gordon, Massa- 
chusetts, secretaries. 

After the adoption of a lengthy plat- 
form, setting forth the principles of the 
party in vigorous language in the first 
three or four resolutions, it proceeds in the 
eighth and ninth resolutions to condemn 
the action of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties, showing that they had 
each recognized the existence of a third 
party and had set themselves in absolute 
opposition to the principles of that party. 
The nominations were as follows: For 
President, Honorable Neal Dow of Port- 
land, Maine; for vice-president, Rev. 
H. A. Thompson of Ohio. These candi- . 
datesreceived 11,640 votes. They would,no 


* doubt, have received many more had it not 


been that about four days before the elec- 
tion a dispatch was sent over the country, 
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through the associated press, purporting to 
come from Mr. Dow, withdrawing from 
the contest. This was published in all 
the Republican papers and used in 
every way possible to demoralize the pro- 
hibition vote. Mr. Dow was prompt in 
denying it, and D. W. Gage went to the 
Leaderand Herald of Cleveland, Ohio, with 
a dispatch to that effect, but they both 
smilingly refused to publish it until after 
election. They seemed to think it a good 
joke. The officers of the associated press 
also refused to correct the report without 
the payment of a larger sum of money 
than the party felt able to raise at that 
time. 
“JOINT NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

“August 23 and 24, 1882, a joint Na- 
tional convention, under call of the chair- 
man of the National Prohibition Reform 
party, the Home Protection party, Lake 
Bluff convocation and the People’s call, 
sent out by the ational Liberator, 
met in Farwell hall, Chicago, Illinois. 
Twenty-two states were represented by 
three hundred and forty-one delegates. 
T. D. Kanouse of Wisconsin was chair- 
man, and Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge of 
Ohio secretary of the convention. 

“The Prohibition Reform party, which 

‘ ‘ 
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had stood for thirteen years as a protest 
against National complicity with the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks, 
was by this joint convention continued 
as the National political organization, 
under the name of the 


PROHIBITION HOME PROTECTION PARTY. 


“This convention passed resolutions de- 
manding the prohibition, as public crimes, 
of the importation, exportation, manufac- 
ture, sale and supply of all alcoholic 
beverages ; the prohibition of all taxation, 
license, regulation and legal sanction in 
any form of these or any other public 
crimes ; favoring woman suffrage, aboli- 
tion of polygamy, civil service -reform, 
compulsory education, preservation of the 
public lands to settlers, the abolition of 
all monopolies, class legislation and special 
privileges, the control of railroads, etc., 
by government.” 

The convention changed the name of 
the party by making it the “ Prohibition 
Home Protection party.” A National com- 
mittee was appointed and this committee 
on January 23, 1884, issued a call for a 
National convention to meet in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on July 23, 1884. 

GEorGE L, Case, 


[Zo be continued. | 
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COLORADO AND DENVER. 
II. 


ANOTHER party of gold-seekers lo- 
cated a town site upon the west side of 
Cherry creek in the latter part of Octo- 
ber (1858) and erected cabins, naming 
their village Auraria, in remembrance 
of the mining town in Georgia whence 
they had emigrated. But Denver 
proper was permanently settled by “a 
party of Kansas gentlemen,” headed by 
General William Larimer, who arrived 
at Auraria November 16 following. 


The next day they re-crossed Cherry 
creek to the east side and located a 
town of their own upon the deserted 


site of St. Charles, to which they gave 
the name of DENVER, in honor of Gov- 
ernor Denver, as is well known. A 
village constitution was adopted No- 
vember 22, and an election of officers 
for the “‘ Denver City Town Company ” 
resulted as follows: President, Elisha 
P. Stout (now a prominent citizen of 
Cincinnati, Ohio); treasurer, William 
Larimer, jr.; secretary, H. P. A. 
Smith ; and recorder, P. T. Bassett. 
This company consisted of forty-one 
members. They were the founders of 
Denver. Each member was required 
to put up a building within a certain 
time. Building was expensive then. 
Lumber was $100 per thousand, shingle 
nails $1 per pound, while flour sold for 
$40 per hundred. Sugar, coffee and 
tobacco were worth their weight in 
gold. By,New Year’s day Denver had 


twenty and Auraria forty cabins. Up 
to this time the settlements contained 
only three white women. In the fall of 
1859 a warm rivalry existed between 
Auraria and Denver, and continued 
until the consolidation of Denver and 
Auraria in 1860. 

The first inhabitants of Boulder 
came to that section October 17, 
1858. In the summer of 1859 set- 
tlements were made in South Park. 
In the autumn months of 1859 Mount- 
ain City, Boulder, Russellville, Colo- 
rado City, Golden and Arapahoe be- 
came large settlements. As the popu- 
lation increased, protection of life and 
property was felt as the special need. 
Animated, therefore, by a common de- 
sire to establish security, prevent and 
punish crime, the new settlers called a 
public meeting. The meeting was held 
November 6, 1858, in the settlement of 
Auraria, containing at that time about 
200inhabitants. The assembly, though 
composed of immigrants from different 
states, acted as citizens of Kansas terri- 
tory. Out of the Pike’s Peak country, 
as that part of the Rocky mountains, 
and the plains around their base, were 
called, they formed a county, defined 
its limits and named it Arapahoe, from 
a neighboring tribe of Indians. They 
also declared Auraria to be the county- 
seat. They then proceeded to elect a 
delegate to congress and a representa- 
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tive to the Kansas legislature. H. J. 
Graham was chosen delegate, and A. J. 
Smith representative. 

The first election of Arapahoe county 
officers under Kansas laws was held 
March 28, 1859. Over 700 votes were 
polled, of which 231 were credited to 
Auraria and 144 to Denver. The spring 
months brought a great increase to the 
mining population. From authentic 
sources it has been computed that 
during the summer the Pike’s Peak gold 
regions contained 20,000 souls. An es- 
tablished and accessible government 
became indispensable. A mass meet- 
ing was called to convene in Auraria, 
April 11, 1859. In the resolutions 
adopted it was expressed as the unani- 
mous sentiment of the meeting that a 
separate and distinct government was 
not only important but necessary. By 
these resolutions, also, the several pre- 
cincts of Arapahoe county were re- 
quested to choose delegates, to meet in 
joint convention on the fourth day after 
the meeting, April 15, to consider the 
question of organizing a new state or 
territory. On the day appointed the 
delegates met. It must be remembered 
that Kansas, at this time, was only a 
territory, though pressing her claims for 
recognition and admission as a state. 
Thus early and prematurely, as facts 
subsequently proved, did the people 
who crowded into this new country 
seek for the honors and privileges of 
statehood. While these delegates were 
in session, or shortly after, the Rocky 
Mountain News (to which we are 
indebted for these facts, as in the 
first article), the pioneer journal of 
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Colorado, issued its first edition, April 
23, 1859. This Auraria convention, as 
a summing up of their labors, ordered a 
general election of delegates on the 
second Monday in May, to meet on 
the first Monday in June. At the time 
designated fifty delegates assembled. 
As in the April convention, only one 
subject, it seems, engaged their delib- 
erations—the attainment of statehood. 
When the convention, which consisted 
of 167 delegates, met, the committees 
presented their reports. A constitution 
was completed and arrangements made 
for its acceptance or rejection by the 
votes of the people. The day set for 
voting on the constitution and move- 
ment for a state was the first Monday 
in September. The convention there- 


fore resolved that should the constitu- 


tion be rejected, a delegate to congress 
should be elected on the first Monday 
in October. The delegate would repre- 
sent Jefferson territory—the name given 
by the convention to Arapahoe county, 
or Pike’s Peak gold regions. 

On September 4 the votes for or 
against the constitution were cast, and 
resulted in 2,007 against and 649 for 
that instrument. A short time (about 
ten days) before the October election, 
it was proposed, at a mass meeting held 
at Auraria, that on the day a delegate 
to congress was elected, delegates should 
be chosen to form a provisional terri- 
torial government. The proposition 
was adopted. Accordingly, on the first 
Monday in October this double election 
took place. 

The year 1860 witnessed great activ- 
ity in mining throughout the mountains. 
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April 3, 1860, Denver and Auraria, by 
mutual agreement of its citizens, were 
consolidated. During this year, the 
celebrated consolidated ditch, con- 
structed for mining uses, was completed. 
In the fall of 1860 Edward M. McCook 
was elected representative to the Kan- 
sas legislature. 

The Pony express, which started 
simultaneously from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and Sacramento, California, 
April 9, 1860, and which was conceived 
and made a success by the bold. enter- 
prise of W. H. Russell, esq., was an 
event of unusual consequence to the 
whole Nation. Telegrams from New 
York, by this conveyance, were deliv- 
ered in San Francisco in eight days and 
four hours, and letters from San Fran- 
cisco reached St. Joseph, Missouri, in 
The great 


eight days and nine hours. 
Pacific Mail Steamship company had 
for about ten years held the contract 
for the transportation of the United 


States mails. By this line the transit 
of mails took twenty-three days. But 
this achievement of the Pony express, 
reducing the time to eight days and 
nine hours, induced the government to 
change the route for the Pacific mails. 
The contract was given to Butterfield, 
who subcontracted to W. H. Russell, 
through whom the Pike’s Peak gold re- 
gions soon had ample mail facilities. 
On the twenty-sixth day of February, 
1861, a bill passed congress designating 
the boundaries of the new territory of 
Colorado, which embraced portions of 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico and 
Utah, and providing for_its political 
organization and administration. 
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In 1861 the Kansas officials had dis- 
appeared. Theprovisional government 
continued to exercise its partially ac- 
knowledged authority until the arrival 
of the United States appointees for the 
new territory. These arrived on the 
twenty-ninth of May. The Federal 
officers who then came with their sealed 
commissions were: William Gilpin, 
governor ; Lewis Ledyard Weld, secre- 
tary; B. F. Hall, chief-justice; S. N. 
Pettis and Charles Lee Armor, associate 
justices ; Copeland Townsend, marshal ; 
James E. Dalliba, attorney-general ; F. 
M. Case, surveyor-general. The pro- 
visional government now ceased. Its 
laws had been published, but not en- 
forced, and its officers had the honor, 
but not the pay, of the positions they 
held. Governor Gilpin was welcomed 
with undisguised pleasure. 

In April, 1862, Dr. John Evans super- 
seded Governor William Gilpin. The 
levy of the Second regiment of Colorado 
cavalry was made this year, and the 
troops ordered to Missouri. In 1863 
they were consolidated with the third 
regiment raised in Colorado. This 
body of cavalry did effective service. 

In 1866 a reaction followed the pzos- 
tration of trade and industry conse- 
quent upon the Indian outrages of the 
preceding year. An unwonted stimulus 
pervaded the territory. Mining pursuits 
were followed with fresh vigor. In 
Denver and other places, building was 
carried on with unparalleled activity. 
Money became plentiful, and many laid 
the foundations of large fortunes. 
George M. Chilcott was elected dele- 
gate. On May 27, 1867, A. C. Hunt 
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superseded Governor Cummings. The 
struggle for statehood ended with the 
winter of 1867-8, when it was found im- 
possible to pass the bill over the veto. 
In the fall the Denver board of trade 
was organized, which principally labored 
to initiate the enterprise of building a 
railroad to join the Union Pacific road 
at Cheyenne. Near the close of the 
year the Union Pacific road reached 
Cheyenne. 

The Denver Pacific railway was in- 
corporated November 18, 1867. This 
was the first railroad built in Colorado. 
Ex-Governor John Evans was_ its 
founder and first president. The first 
train arrived in Denver June 23, 1870. 
The silver spike, driven as the last one 
in the construction of the road, is now 
in the possession of Governor Evans. 


During 1867 the various interests of 
Colorado were ably represented at the 


Universal exposition in Paris. The 
first gold medal was awarded to the 
minerals of Colorado. The French 
government, moved by Colorado’s, dis- 
play at the exposition, appointed an 
imperial commissioner, who visited the 
territory and reported his observations 
therein for the benefit of capital and 
science in France. In 1868 A. A. Brad- 
ford was again elected delegate to con- 
gress. On June 15, 1869, Edward M. 
McCook superseded Governor A. C. 
Hunt. On the fifteenth day of August, 
1870, the Kansas Pacific railway, six 
hundred and forty miles in length, was 
completed. In September, seventeen 
miles of the Colorado Central were fin- 
ished. The connection of Golden with 
Denver was thereby effected. In the 
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fall of the same year the Denver & 
Boulder Valley railroad was opened to 
Erie, and subsequently completed to 
Boulder. During this year successful 
efforts were made to plant colonies in 
choice sections of the territory. In 
1872 Jerome B. Chaffee was reélected 
delegate to congress ; and Honorable 
S. H. Elbert superseded Governor Mc- 
Cook in 1873. 

Honorable John L. Routt was qual- 
ified as governor on March 29, 1875. 
He set to work without delay to unite 
the discordant political factions and 
succeeded. The people in general were 
now fully persuaded that the time had 
come for demanding the privileges of 
statehood. The Republican delegate, 
Jerome B. Chaffee, had, during the 
winter of 1874-5, drawn up an enabling 
act with much skill, and, by persistent 
effort and untiring zeal, had, in the face 
of strong opposition, effected the pas- 
sage of the bill. Before its passage the 
act was amended so as to postpone the 
date of admission to July 4, 1876. 
Under this act delegates to frame a 
constitution were duly elected. They 
met in convention in December, 1875, 
and continued their session to March 
13, 1876, when the convention adjourned 
sine dle. 

The constitution was submitted to 
the people and adopted July 1, 1876, 
by a large majority. The votes stood 
returned 15,443 for, and 4,039 against, 
the constitution. President Grant, em- 
powered by congress, on July 4, 1876, 
admitted the new state into the Union 
by proclamation. Hence Colorado’s 
title “‘ The Centennial State,’’ which it 
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will ever retain. Governor Routt was 


thereupon unanimously nominated by 
the Republican party for the office of 
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first governor of Colorado as a state 
and was as triumphantly elected. 
Henry Dubey TEETOR. 


[70 be continued.] 





MICHAEL PHELAN’S WIDOW. 


A NARRATIVE OF FACTS. 


THE summer of 1853 witnessed the 
commencement of the work of building 
the ship canal which was to open up the 
waters of the greatest of lakes to the com- 
mercial marine of its sister lakes in the 
basin drained by the River St. Lawrence, 
and make possible the vast commerce 
which has since been developed upon and 
through those mighty waters. Then the 
straggling village of “Sault Ste. Marie,”’ 
situated near the base of the falls of the 
St. Mary’s river (which, with over sixteen 
feet of descent within one lineal mile, 
compelled land carriage of persons and 
property around them), was nearly as re- 
mote from the outer world as a settlement 
upon the shores of Hudson bay would be 
at the present time. Two pairs of horse 
hauling cars upon a tramway around the 
falls then sufficed to transfer all the com- 
merce of the Lake Superior region. 

The Federal government having in 
1852 made a grant of land to the state of 
Michigan in trust, wherewith to secure the 
means for building a canal around those 
falls, that state sublet the work of con- 
structing it, for the right to the lands, to 
a corporation composed of eastern state 
capitalists, who appointed the writer of this 


narrative as their executive under the title 
of General Agent, to organize a force of 
workmen and enter upon the undertaking. 

His headquarters were first temporarily 
located at Detroit, as the nearest city in 
direct communication, where he enlisted 
and accompanied a force of some five 
hundred men as the first detachment, and 
loaded one of the large lake steamers with 
them and a due quota of supplies and 
provisions, tools, machinery, horses, lum- 
ber, etc., for transportation to the locality 
of the work, as the sparsely settled region 
abowt the falls could not be relied upon 
for such resources to any appreciable 
extent. 

A commissariat was organized on the 
passage, and as soon as the landing was 
made, horses were hitched up into 
teams, the lumber hauled to the canal 
reservation, and in forty-eight hours the 
men were housed in improvised buildings 
and regular meals provided for them. 

The system adopted was to assign fifty 
men to one house, or “shanty,” calculated 
to furnish eating and sleeping space in the 
main structure, while a wing furnished 
room for a kitchen and the private apart- 
ments of the family who acted as stewards 
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for that separate building. Each was 
numbered, and all were under the charge 
of a general steward, who had the care of 
the general supplies and kept accurate ac- 
counts with each “shanty,” showing the 
aggregate per diem number of men 
boarded in comparison with the quantity 
of provisions consumed. Those stewards 
who furnished the best return as to 
economy and efficiency were paid accord- 
ingly, while those who were wasteful or 
slovenly were weeded out. To this was 
added later a hospital and infirmary an- 
nex, where workmen meeting with acci- 
dents, or having serious sickness, were 
sent to receive attention from salaried 
physicians and trained nurses free of 
charge, as the result of a small monthly 
per capita payment from those earning 
wages. These sanitary regulations were 
so efficient that the cholera epidemic 
which swept over the country in 1854 and 
stopped every other public work of mag- 
nitude, while showing its presence also at 
the “Sault,’’ did not cause a panic nor 
suspend the work for a single day. 

On June 4, 1853, the third day after 
landing, the workmen were organized into 
working gangs of thirty, each under se- 
lected foremen, and formed in ranks, while 


the General Agent, ‘‘ breaking ground ” by | 


loading the first barrow with excavated 
material and wheeling it out to the 
“dump,” set an example which was re- 
ceived with a cheer by the men, and gen- 
erally followed, to continue for nearly two 
years, up to the time when the men were 
again gathered in a group to see the same 
individual, on the nineteenth of April, 
1855, open the sluice-gate to the outer 
coffer-dam on the Lake Superior level and 
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let its waters flow into the finished canal 
prism, doubtless never to be entirely ex- 
cluded so long as the world endures. 

The building of what was at that time 
the greatest canal in the world, so far as 
commercial importance or lock dimensions 
were concerned,* in such a remarkably 
short period of time, was only possible by 
employing all the men that could work to 
advantage, and as a matter of fact the 
force was rapidly increased after the first 
five hundred were fairly at work, until 
between two and three thousand were 
busily employed and the line of the work 
seemed to swarm like a bee-hive. The 
number of boarding buildings increased 
correspondingly, until between forty and 
fifty were under the supervision of the 
corporate management. 


Thus far by way of introduction to the 
tale indicated by the caption, and to the 
subsequent use of the first personal pro- 
noun therein by the writer. 





*The statement that the traffic through the Sault 
Ste. Marie canal for September exceeded that of the 
Suez canal by 30,000 tons would probably be chal- 
lenged by those not familiar with the immense de- 
velopment of the lake shipping interests, but statis- 
tics furnished by General O. M. “Poe prove this to 
be a fact. In addition to this, the past month re- 
cords a larger business through the canal than here- 
tofore known in its history. To those interested in 
the improvement of the great water-ways it must be 
a reminder that the lockage system now in. use in the 
canal is rapidly becoming inadequate to accommo- 
date the marvelous trade of Lake Superior. The pass- 
ages through the canal in September were as follows : 
Steamboats, 574; sail vessels, 309; rafts and un- 
registered craft, 29. The aggregate of registered 
tonnage was 531,689, and freight tonnage 553,811, 
all of which was passed through the new locks, 
505 out of the 720 hours of the month being occupied 
in passing it through.—J. Y. Times, October 7, 1885. 
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It was in a sultry afternoon in the 
month of August, 1853, that I was engaged 
at writing in my private inner room on the 
first floor of the construction company’s 
general office building, improvised near the 
banks of the ship canal at the “Soo” (as 
that point was generally designated). The 
entrance was at my back, and asa clerk was 
usually in the outer office to announce vis- 
itors beforehand, I supposed myself to be 
alone, and was absorbed with my desk work. 
The sensation that someone was breathing 
behind me led me to wheel in my revolving 
chair, and no doubt to look as I felt, 
greatly surprised to find four unannounced 
individuals near me who had apparently 
been standing for some time with bated 
breath, awaiting my movements to secure 
my attention, which their entrance had 
not before arrested. 

The group was composed of a woman 
and three girls, all neatly dressed, with 
faces endowed with a glow of health, 
ruddy as roses, combined with respectful 
and quiet demeanor rare to see at that 
time in that location. 

The eldest girl was about twelve, the 
next about eight, and the youngest prob- 
ably four years of age. The mother, evi- 
dently such from family resemblance, was 
apparently some thirty years old, rather 
undersized, and not specially noticeable 
except for her head-gear, which was a 
wonder to behold. I had seen pictures of 
such as having adorned high dames of 
the Queen Anne period, when an attempt 
was made to compress most of the beauties 
of a vegetable garden into the trimming of 
a high-crowned hat, but now I saw a 
specimen upon a living model, making an 
appearance indescribably grotesque. My 
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eyes were drawn especially to one orna- 
ment which seemed to be intended to 
represent a blood beet of the brightest 
hue, the root lying obliquely along the 
rim of the structure, while the stem, 
branching into many upright leaves, 
towered above the head, counterbalanced 
by a carrot or some other rank growth of 
millinery on the other side. 

I surmised at a glance that the “ top- 
notty ” affair had been bestowed by some 
wealthy lady (for it was evidently a costly 
adjunct to female attire) upon one who 
was not posted as to the caprices of fickle 
“Dame Fashion,” and believed that what 
was good once, was always good, if in 
good preservation. 

But before I had reduced my thoughts 
to speech suited to the occasion, the 
woman dropped an old style low “ court- 
esy,” her knees almost touching the floor, 
and broke the silence with that cheerily 
accentuated voice which marks a native of 
the Emerald Isle, and with the words, 
“ Perraps, sorr, you do not know who I 
am ?” 

“No,” said I, “there is no doubt about 
that.” 

“Sure, Iam the widow of Mister Mi- 
chael Phelan ; but, perraps, sorr, you have 
not heard of him before? ” 

“No, I would hardly be able to identify 
him with certainty,” I replied. 

“ And it is a pity,” said she, ‘ because 
he was a most worthy man, as good a 
husband as ever lived, and a good father 
to these little girls, pace to his mimery.” 
Tust there and then a genuine tear of 
affection glistened in the widow’s eye and 
she proceeded, “And he started to come 
to Ameriky with us on a vessel bound to 
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Quebec. But we had a stormy long 
passage, during which he sickened and 
died, and despite all I could say or do, 
the captain had his body dropped over- 
board in the wide ocean, and I had to 
come along without him. We landed in 
Quebec and thence came to Montreal, 
where I tried to make a living by keeping 
boarders, but did not succeed as well as 
I could wish, and when I heard that a 
great public work was commencing here, 
and before it was done a great deal of 
money would be paid out for boarding of 
the men, I determined to come here, and 
by enquiry have found the way, but, on 
arrival, find that the company employing 
the men boards them itself, and that as 
you are the head man, I must come to 
you or I will have come in vain and won’t 
know what to do for myself and these 
little ones. What I want is a chance to 
keep one of your boarding-houses.” 

“My good woman,” I replied, “I 
control only those where fifty rough men 
are housed together and a family is paid 
to cook for them, of which the husband is 
the main element to keep order. You, 
surely, as an unprotected woman and the 
mother of these nice girls, would not wish 
to go into such quarters as that?” 

“‘Oh,” said she, “ if you will give me a 
chance with my own countrymen, they 
will not harm me or mine, I am sure; 
_ and you need not pay me wages till you 

see how well I can merit them, and I will 
meanwhile be earning the bread which 
we will honestly eat of your stores, and 
that is what I need to do without delay.” 

“But,” said I, ‘these children will 
require more or less of your time and 
attention, and for you to care for them 
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and attend to providing food and clean 
berths for fifty men, is simply impossible. 
Even if you were willing to undertake it, 
I would not consent to have you, out of 
respect for your sex in general, and for 
your welfare and that of these bright 
children in particular.” 

“Oh,” said the widow, ‘‘ these children 
can and will work and help instead of 
hinder me, as you will see if you only 
give us a chance.” 

But I shook my head more and more 
decidedly, and as the widow saw the tide 
turning against her with increasing force, 
a bright thought lit up her face, and she 
made motions to bring forth something 
stowed away in the bosom of her dress, 
exclaiming, “If you had only known Mr. 
Phelan, and what a good character he 
had, and how high he was respected by 
the great men in his own counthry, you 
would not deny the croy of his widow for 
honest work wherewith to feed herself 
and his children! Did you ever hear of 
Lord John Russell, now in the govern- 
ment in the ould counthry ?” 

My reply was: “Certainly, he is. one 
of England’s foremost statesmen of this 
day ; but did he know your husband ?” 

“Ye may be sure of it,” the widow con- 
tinued, ‘‘as I have a certificate from his 
lordship, recommending Mr. Phelan on 
account of his good character, that I keep 
near me all the while, that I may niver 
lose it. Would ye like to see it?” 

‘Oh, yes,” I replied, “ the signature of 
such a noted man as Lord Russell is well 
worth examining as a matter of curiosity.” 

In due time the widow drew forth her 
guarded treasure in the shape of a pack- 
age having many wraps, from which, when 
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unfolded, dropped a sheet of letter-paper 
with a printed heading, which she picked 
up and handed me as reverently as one 
would hand a prayer-book to a worshiper 
in church. 

Glancing my eye over it, I found it to 
read substantially as follows : 

Estates of Lord J. Russell, 
vaskev sere County, Ireland, 


To Michael Phelan :— 

You are hereby notified to vacate the 
earth-walled thatched tenement now oc- 
cupied by yourself and family near the 

road, within thirty days from date 
of receipt hereof, as it is to be torn down 
and removed, by order of his lordship. 
PR severecsee 
Agent for said Estates. 

Dumb with amazement, I glanced from 
the paper to the widow, but her honest, 
serious look of satisfaction in possessing 
this evidence uf her husband’s good char- 
acter was genuine ; I had seen too much 
of the world not to have detected any 
counterfeiting of such faith as that, and 
I instantly divined that she could not 
read, and hence someone had imposed 
upon her as to the nature and contents of 
the document. There, also, stood the 
ruddy-cheeked girls looking up into my 
face as to a superior being whose lips 
could make or mar their happiness. 

The situation being revealed as by a flash 
of light, my heart refused to let my lips be 
the medium of undeceiving the widow as 
to the purport of her paper, and of caus- 
ing her faith in its talismanic powers to be 
dashed like a fragile vase into a thousand 
pieces at my feet, never to be restored to 
its present symmetry and esteem ; so, appar- 
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ently reading the document through again 
and again, with most intense and deliber- 
ate attention, my thoughts were mean- 
while busy in deciding how to act. They 
followed the track of this brave, confiding, 
little woman, leaving her hovel in Ireland (it 
might be before dispossessing measures 
had been taken), which, however humble, 
was to her a home warmed by affection 
in local and personal attachments ; com- 
ing across the stormy Atlantic only to see 
it relentlessly requiring the sacrifice of her 
husband for entombment in its dark cav- 
erns, with only the dirge and requiem of 
its wild, deep-toned waves ; pressing on 
to Quebec and Montreal and thence a 
thousand miles or more to this remote 
place, and now only asking for opportu- 
nity for honest and faithful employment 
at my hands ; how could I refuse at least 
a trial as a reward for such faith and per- 
severance ? 

’*Twas a moment described by the great 
dramatist, when ‘one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” I beheld 
before me, not an ignorant immigrant, to 
be laughed at and thrust aside, as coming 
on a fool’s errand, but a heroine, endowed 
with a priceless faith which could remove 
mountains, whose guileless, earnest ap- 
pearance showed that as a daughter, wife 
and mother she had done her best :—and 
who could do more? 

My heart had its own way, and then 
my lips were no longer glued together. 

“ Mrs. Phelan,” said I, as I handed back 
the document, with the air of one most pro- 
foundly impressed, ‘‘that certificate set- 
tles the matter ; as the widow of Michael 
Phelan, you shall have a chance to pro- 
vide for yourself and these children of his, 
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if.in my power to arrange it with prompt- 
ness and decency.” 

Pen nor pencil can never depict the 
glowing of the light in the eyes of that 
mother, as she dropped another profound 
*‘courtesy,” looked triumphantly in the 
faces of her three little girls and carefully 
restored her talismanic certificate to its 
wrappings and place near her heart. 

The general steward was summoned, 
and, learning from him that one of the 
steward families was just leaving and 
its successor not then installed, and 


thata very trusty single man was so far con- 
valescent at the hospital that he could be 
detailed to keep order and render the 
widow any needed assistance, I directed 
that carpenters be summoned and a room 
in the main building be partitioned off 


for him forthwith, and the widow be at 
once installed in the family apartments, 
as solely for her own use. 

Enquiring for her baggage, behold all 
her worldly possessions were just outside 
my office door, in the shape of a few 
bundles! These she and the children 
gathered up, and, following the messen- 
ger, were directly installed in their new 
abode. The new arrival created a stir in 
the colony of adjacent buildings, with the 
query how a widow who only landed from 
Montreal in the morning could get the 
coveted steward; position before night. 
Whether the widow ascribed it to Lord 
John Russell’s influence to those who en- 
quired of her, I knew not, but I was very 
careful not to mention the facts about her 
precious document to anyone. Even the 
general steward treated her more defer- 
entially, from the evident endorsement 
which she had received at the manager’s 
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office, not knowing how it was obtained. 
Not a little of her success was due, how- 
ever, to her own shrewdness in slipping 
by all intermediaries and stating her er- 
rand only where the final decision was to 
be made. 

Some days later, in passing near her 
domicile, a glimpse of the widow brought 
her to mind, and led me to enter her 
building and inspect her care of it. Its 
order and neatness were most commend- 
able. The daughter of twelve years was 
doing an adult’s share of the kitchen 
service ; the girl of eight was, in the men’s 
absence, at work attending to cleaning 
their quarters, after having made the table 
ready hours in advance, while the little 
“tot” of four was seated on a barrel to 
bring her to the right height by a table at 
which she was scouring the knives and 
other table articles with bath-brick, until 
they shone like silver, and with the steady 
action of a veteran who thought of noth- 
ing but the business in hand. 

It was the custom of the steward’s de- 
partment to let the men choose their 
quarters and change about to suit them- 
selves, so long as the regular quota in each 
was not exceeded, and they applied for a 
transfer order at his desk. Soon he was 
flooded with applications for change to 
the widow’s boarding-house, and, upon in- 
quiry, was informed that it was the most 
quiet and orderly of any, while the meals 
in variety and cooking were what Del- 
monico’s was to ordinary eating establish- 
ments. 

The requisitions for supplies for that 
“number” contained some items not on 
the ordinary list, but were honored after 
due consideration. Soon rumors of a new 
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style of hash served up once a week at 
the widow’s floated about the location, 
and even foremen called for transient meal 
tickets to try it, and envied were the men 
who held vested rights as regular inmates 
there. 

The end of the month, with its tabu- 
lated statements, came round, when the 
figures indicated that the most economical 
and satisfactory results were from the 
widow’s house. The second month con- 
firmed such conclusion, when her rate of 
payment rose to the head of the list and 
continued there to the end of the work, 
netting her a very nice monthly income. 
She confidentially explained to the stew- 
ard that the result was due largely to 
that famous hash, which, by being sweet- 
ened with maple sugar and flavored with 


spices, enabled her to use the last scrap 
of every kind of food material on her 
premises without cloying the men’s ap- 
petites. 

She did not call for her monthly pay 
until the cashier entered a complaint 
against her that he could not close his 


monthly accounts according to rule. 
Word from me to call at the office brought 
her there in Sunday attire, including her 
before described full dress hat. When 
the rule was explained that she must reg- 
ularly draw her money, she complied, but 
only to bring it to me, to request me to 
personally care for it during her term of 
employment. 

An amusing scene took place weekly. 
The widow was a regular attendant Sun- 
days at the missionary church some dis- 
tance away, when she might be seen wend- 
ing her way thitherward with her over- 
shadowing perennial hat only equaled 
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in tinge of red by her own cheeks and 
those of her three girls walking demurely 
by her side. Ata respectful distance be- 
hind her would follow a platoon of a 
score, more or less, of men, dressed in 
the height of canal fashions and all ani- 
mated by evident intentions not to be 
far from her when inside the church, 
while the crowds outside the edifice 
formed in ranks to let her pass through, 
with special marks of consideration. Not 
a breath was heard against her, maintain- 
ing respect from all, and woe would have 
betided the man who had been reported 
to the fifty brawny Irish men in her 
“number,” as molesting her in any way. 
One day after the widow’s reputation 
had become quite established, she, with 
her head-gear in position, called'‘on mein 
the same room as before, to confide to 
me that she had been asked to marry by 
not a few of the men, and of them all she 
thought most favorably of Patrick Flynn, 
who had been selected as care-taker for 
her in the first instance, but, after ponder- 
ing well on the subject when she had 
almost said yes, the memory of her dear 
departed husband, with his good character 
so well certified to, came over her, and she 
had told Patrick, like all her suitors, once 
and for always, that she would never be 
known otherwise than as the widow of Mi- 
chael Phelan. Again came the tears as a 
tribute to his memory, with the remark that 
in case I heard she was to be married I 
would know to the contrary in advance. 
The widow dropped in very quietly at 
my office at a later date, and when ener- 
getic measures were taken which nipped 
in the bud an impending strike, . many 
were the surmises where I had obtained 
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the information upon which to act. Its 
value to my principals, under circum- 
stances too intricate to be detailed here, 
could hardly be overestimated. 

But the time arrived when the last gang 
of workmen were finally paid off, and a 
settlement of the widow’s account showed 
over $600 to her credit. When handing 
it to her, I said, ‘‘ No doubt you will take 
this snug sum and return to Montreal and 
open a nice boarding-house ?” 

“Oh, no,” said she, “ when this canal 
is opened, business must go to the other 
end of the lake, and I am going with it to 
a place they call Superior City and have 
engaged my passage by the next boat!” 
All that I had to say about the risks and 
hardships involved was wasted, and be- 
fore the canal was officially opened by 
the state, the widow who could not read 
her passage ticket was pushing on five 
hundred miles farther to anticipate its 
commercial effect ! 

Two or more years passed, when I paid 
a tourist’s visit to the then ‘ booming” 
settlement of Superior City, and was walk- 
ing with a friend along its wooden side- 
walks, when I was startled by having my 
own name called by someone behind me, 
and on turning about, saw the widow of 
Michael Phelan in a calico wrapper on her 
knees, with her hands raised above that 
wonderful bonnet, asking for “ Heaven’s 
blessings upon the best friend she ever had 
in America !” 

Begging her to rise and not compro- 
mise me in a strange place, because on- 
lookers would think that she was pleading 
with me, rather than with Heaven, she 
explained that she was the owner of the 
corner lot on the opposite side of the 
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street, upon which she had erected a store 
building and was realizing a handsome 
rental from a part of it, while occupying 
the remainder for keeping boarders, and 
having seen me go by, was afraid that be- 
fore she could don her best dress as she 
used to do at the “Soo,” I would have 
passed out of sight. Patrick Flynn had 
followed her from the “Soo” and was 
installed as care-taker of her property, but 
she had not, and would not, prove forget- 
ful of the memory of Michael Phelan, or 
less proud of the good character which he 
bore in the “ould counthry. ” 
Declining the request of the widow to 
look over her title-deeds and give my 
opinion upon their legality, on the score 
that the steamer on which I was making 
the round trip was just leaving, I left the 
widow in the midst of her.corner lots, 
Not long after this I read in a leading 
New York paper, of an official decision 
as announced at Washington, confirming 
the right of Mrs, Michael Phelan of Su- 
perior City, Wisconsin, to preémpt a 
quarter section of land, her right to do so 
without naturalization papers having been 
stoutly contested, but on appeal, her title 
to valuable property near the city had 
been sustained at the Interior department. 
Time passed along a few more years, 
when I was a passenger between two of 
the ports in Lake Superior upon the then 
peerless steamer Vorth Star, with the 
veteran Captain B. G, Sweet in command. 
While passing along the main deck, a 
comely, ruddy-faced young woman ac- 
costed me and introduced herself as the 
eldest daughter of the Widow Phelan. 
“Indeed,” said I, ‘and where is your 
mother?” ‘Qh,’ said she, “mother is 
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down here on the main deck against my 
protest, who wanted to have her take a 
couple of state-rooms and let us travel in 
the cabin like other people, for we can 
afford it, and I wish you would get mother 
to do so.” 

“ All right,” said I, “we will see what 
can be done.” Then the widow was in- 
terviewed by surprise and without her 
ornamental head-dress on, but I presumed 
that it was in one of the several sizeable 
trunks, which evidently belonged to her. 
Her shrewdness was again evidenced by 
the fact that while paying only deck pas- 
sage and saving probably three-fourths of 
the cost of cabin rates, she had pre- 
empted a space behind the huge boiler 
smoke-pipes and fenced it off with her 
trunks and other articles of the cargo, so 
that within the barrier herself and daugh- 
ters were quite retired and had warm 
quarters, while the cabin passengers were 
shivering in smaller and colder places 
upon the unheated upper deck on a chill 
autumnal day. 

Entering into conversation as to her 
leaving the west, she informed me that 
she saw signs of a decline in the land 
speculation which had prevailed (and 
which shortly afterward entirely collapsed 
and continued thus for a decade or more), 
and had, in anticipation of lower prices, 
sold out with a view of leaving that region 
permanently. “Well,” said I, “how 
much money do you bring away with 
you?” But the widow was slow to 
divulge, and at last her eldest daughter 
’ spoke up and said, “ Mr. Harvey, to prove 
that we ought to have taken cabin passage, 
I will tell you. Mother has thirty-six 
hundred dollars in gold in these trunks, 
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beside enough more in bank-bills to pro- 
vide for all our traveling expenses for a 
long journey, and yet she will.keep us on 
the main deck, where poor immigrants 
ride, and now, as the kind friend she: has 
taught us to remember, will you not in- 
sist upon our having state-rooms?” 
“Oh, yes,’ said I, “that is reasonable 
enough, but your mother has a mind of 
her own, which she has certainly used to 
good advantage since I have known her, 
and I have learned to deem it better than 
my own, as to her own affairs.” 

“But now, Widow Phelan,’ I-con- 
tinued, “you will certainly consider that I 
ought to know where you are proposing 
to go?” 

“Toa place they call Australia,” she 
replied. 

** But do you know how far off it is and 
how to get there?” was the next query. 

“No,” replied she, “ but I am told 
that at a city called New York, where I 
am now going, I can get passage.” 

“Pray, what led you to think of that 
distant land?” I queried. 

“ Well,” said the widow, ‘‘I have been 
informed that the governor of Australia 
is an intimate friend of Lord John Rus- 
sell and therefore a friend of my husband’s, 
and one who will appreciate the certifi- 
cate I have of the good character of 
Michael Phelan as you did, and who 
will treat his widow well on his account !” 
Then the scene in my office came vividly 
to mind and again I was speechless about 
that document, which I doubted not was 
then, as before, near the widow’s heart. 

The steamer’s whistle announced land- 
ing at the port of my departure, and ended 
my personal knowledge of the widow of 
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Michael Phelan. But the Phelan history, 
if continued, might reveal her, later on, 
as a Melbourne real estate millionaire, 
and her daughters as among the aristoc- 
racy, driving in their own or their hus- 
band’s carriages.* All these issues may 
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have hinged, as did those narrated, upon 
my keeping my face straight and my heart 
warm when the power of that talismanic 
certificate was tried upon myself on that 
August day away back in 1853. 

CHARLES T. HARVEY. 





*That this supposition is not unexampled may be 
proven by recalling to mind that not long after the 
date of these occurrences, a widow located at one 
of the mines in Colorado, who took in washing and 
mending from the miners, married one of her cus- 
tomers, who developed into a ‘‘ bonanza king”’ and 
she into a leader of the fashionable world of Paris. 


The little girl of the’6o0’s, playing about her wash-tub, 
has, during the '80's, married the Prince de 

the scion and heir of the oldest and most aristocratic 
noble family of the Eternal city, and the movements 
of the ‘‘ bonanza” family, or any of its members, 
attract the attention of society and the press of 
both continents at the present time. 
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THE act of congress organizing the 
territory of Nebraska provided the 


same system of government by which 
other western regions had been brought 


under the supremacy of law. It pro- 
vided that the judicial department 
should consist of one supreme court, 
three district courts, probate courts and 
justicesof the peace. The judges of the 
supreme court were a chief-justice and 
two associate justices, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the senate 
for the term of four years. 

The territory was to be divided into 
three judicial districts, to each of which 
one of the judges of the supreme court 
was assigned to hold the district courts. 
These were the courts of first instance, 
and had original jurisdiction of all 
cases at law and in equity. The juris- 
diction of the supreme court was ap- 
pellate. The courts had jurisdiction of 
causes arising under the laws enacted 
by the legislature of the territory, the 


laws of congress and the general prin- 
ciples of the common law and the 
chancery. Each judge appointed a 
clerk of the judicial district to which he 
was assigned. A marshal of the terri- 
tory was appointed by the President to 
serve process issuing out of the courts 
when administering Federal laws. An 
attorney of the United States was also 
appointed by the same authority. 
Sheriffs were elected by the people of 
the several counties to exercise the 
usual functions of those officers. 

The Organic act having been passed 
by congress on the thirtieth of May, 
1854, President Pierce soon afterwards 
appointed the complement of officers 
for the new territory, and all of them soon 
came to the region where they were to 
set up the machinery of government 
and the institutions of social order 
and civilization. 

Looked at from the far side, the whole 
scheme must have looked like an organ- 
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ized vision; a paper state whose ad- 
ministration was set out in elaborate 
detail to be exercised over acres rather 
than citizens. Minute and careful pro- 
vision was made for the sway of polit- 
ical dogmas and principles and maxims 
which had been wrought out and for- 
mulated and consecrated in the suffer- 
ings, the strifes, the wisdom of nations 
and of ages. And yet there was no 
people to be served by these institu- 
tions of freedom; no industries, no 
capital, existed to be upheld and pro- 
tected by them. Still more, there was 
little ground for the expectation. that 
the time would come when there would 
be a citizenship, capital, industries, to 
need this elaborate system of free gov- 
ernment. 

Nebraska lay far beyond the regions 


into which emigration had at that day 
penetrated—it was no field into which a 
neighboring surplus population could 


flow. It was not reached by any of the 
great lines upon which the restless 
spirit of our countrymen was seeking 
new fields of enterprise and adventure. 
It was uninviting to the husbandman. 
The whole region had been laid down 
on the maps as a part of the great 
American desert. The soil was dry 
and hard—rich enough if watered by 
timely and gentle rains, but incapable of 
holding much of what fell in storms and 
ran off in floods. No clumps of trees 
diversified the somber and monotonous 
landscape and gave little promise of 
shelter from the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter. 

It is one of the curious things in our 
country’s history that elaborate 
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schemes of government should be 
framed for regions not only uninhabited, 
but giving little promise to emigration, 
where afterwards stately commonwealths 
have grown and flourished. : 

On the twenty-ninth of June, 1854, 
President Pierce, under the authority 
of the Organic act of congress passed 
hardly a month before, commissioned 
Fenner Ferguson chief-justice, and Ed- 
ward R. Hardin and James Bradley 
associate justices, of the supreme court 
of the new territory. The judges came 
to Nebraska in the fall of that year; 
knowing, I suppose, that there was no 
need of courts or judges before that 
time. On the twelfth of December, the 
Honorable Thomas B. Cuming, the sec- 
retary and, by reason of the death of 
Governor Burt, acting governor under 
the authority vested in him as the chief 
executive by the Organic act, issued his 
proclamation assigning the chief-justice 
to the First judicial district, consisting 
of Douglas and Dodge counties, Judge 
Hardin to the Second district, consist- 
ing of all the territory south of the 
Platte river, and Judge Bradley to the 
Third district, consisting of Washington 
and Burt counties. In the same instru- 
ment he appointed a term of the 
supreme court to be held at the seat of 
government already fixed at Omaha, to 
commence on the third Monday of 
February, 1855. Terms of the district 
courts were also appointed as follows: 
A term of the district court of the First 
judicial district, at Bellevue, Douglas 
county, commencing on the second 
Monday in March; in the Second judi- 
cial district, at Nebraska City, Pierce 
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county, commencing on the third Mon- 
day in March; and inthe Third judicial 
district, at Florence, Washington county, 
commencing on the first Monday in 
April. 

On the day appointed, that is to say, 
Monday, the tenth day of February, 
1855, the supreme court was organized. 
The chief-justice and Judge Hardin 
were present in the ‘hall of representa- 
tives in the’ brick building then occu- 
pied by the territorial officers, which 
stood on Ninth street, between Farnam 
and Douglas. The court was attended 
by ,the attorney of the United States, 
the Honorable Experience Estabrook. 
J. Stirling Morton was appointed clerk. 
The court adjourned until June, when 
it convened again at the same place. 
The same judges and also General 
Estabrook ‘were present. Mr. Esta- 
brook was recognized, by the court by 
reasonsof his office asa member of the 
bar, and moved the admission of several 
gentlemen then present, among them, O. 
D. Richardson, A. J. Poppleton, A. J. 
Hanscon, S. A. Strickland, L. L. Brown, 
A. D, Jones and S. E. Rogers. There 
being no other business, the court ad- 
journed sine die. By an act of the 
legislature passed on the sixteenth of 
March, 1855, terms of the court were 
appointed to be held at the seat of 
government on the second Tuesday in 
December and the second Tuesday in 
June of each year. No other terms 
were held until the June term, 1857, or 
if ‘there were, no business was done. 

On the twelfth of March, 1855, Judge 
Ferguson held district court at Bellevue. 
The record is as follows : 

4 


. 
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DISTRICT COURT, FIRST JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT. 
March 12, 1855. 
Be it remembered that at a term of 
the ‘district court in and for the First 
judicial district of the territory of 
Nebraska, begun and held in pursuance 
of executive proclamation, at Bellevue 
City, in Douglas county, on? Monday, 
the twelfth day of March, a. p. 1855— 
present the Honorable Fenner i ergu- 
son, chief-justice of the supreme court 
and judge of said district—court being 
opened in due form of law, the follow- 
ing proceedings were had: 
Ordered, That by virtue of the 
power vested in the honorable judge, 
Silas A. Strickland be appointed clerk 


of said court until} further order of the 


said court. 

The oath of office was then admin- 
istered to Silas A: Strickland and by 
the Honorable Judge Ferguson, and the 
official oath duly filed. 

No other business appearing, the 
court adjourned to the twelfth day of 
April next. 

Approved March 12, A. D. 1855, 

F. FERGuson, 
Judge First Judicial District. 

On the twelfth of April the court met 
and adjourned, there being no business. 

Judge Bradley held his first district 
court for Dodge county in a tent, 1855, 
and appointed Mr. E. H. Clark clerk. 
General Estabrook was the only attor- 
ney in attendance and moved Mr. 
Clark’s admission as an attorney. On 
motion of the attorney for the United 
States, a venire was issued for a grand 
jury to attend the court at its session to 
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be held at Tekamah in May. The court 
then adjourned. At the court held at Te- 
kamah, several indictments were found 
for cutting timber on the public lands, 
and the parties were bound over. That 
must have seemed a very heinous offense 
in a treeless country. Some profane 
persons have wondered where the guilty 
persons found the timber to cut. 
Shortly afterwards Judge Bradley re- 
turned to his former home in Indiana, 
where he remained until fall. He came 
back then, but there being no business, 
he held no courts and again left. He 
returned in May, 1856. Meanwhile, the 
legislature had changed his district to 
Richardson and Johnson counties, in 
the extreme southeastern part of the 
territory. He was so much displeased 
with this action that he did not attempt 


to hold any court in those counties, and 
withdrew from the territory. He re- 
sumed the practice of his profession at 
La Porte, in Indiana, where he resided 


until his death in 1885. No other dis- 
trict courts were held in the Third dis- 
trict until 1857. 

Judge Hardin held court at Nebraska 
City, for what was then called Pierce 
county, on the third Monday of March, 
1855. The term was attended by Gen- 
eral Estabrook for the United States. 
There was no business except the ap- 
pointment of a clerk, who was Martin W. 
Rider, and the admission to the bar of 
W. C. Fowlkes, William McLennan, 
Charles W. Pierce, Allen A. Bradford 
and Lyman D. Prinall, and the court 
adjourned. The judge held no other 
courts during that or the succeeding 
year, and resigned in 1856. 
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The materials for the judicial history 
of Nebraska for the first two or three 
years are very meagre. There were 
plenty of lawyers, but almost no suitors. 
There were numberless acres of land, 
but the title was in the government and 
there were no means of acquiring it, so 
that there was little ground for disputes 
upon such subjects. Questions about 
the right of possession of the public 
lands often arose, but they were settled 
in popular tribunals outside of the in- 
stitutions of the law. Judicial business 
requires some population and capital. 
During those years there was not enough 
of either for lawsuits. 

Judge Ferguson,deserves more thana 
passing notice. He was of a revolu- 
tionary family which from early days 
lived in Columbia and adjoining coun- 
ties of the state of New York. He was 
born in Columbia county in 1814. Hay- 
ing enjoyed the advantages of the local 
schools, he went to Albany to study law 
in the office of Koon & Bramhall, and 
was admitted as an attorney in 1840 and 
as a counselor in 1843. He became a 
member of the firm with whom he had 
studied and was engaged in very im- 
portant real estate litigations. He mar- 
ried Helena E. Upjohn, who survived 
him until August 9, 1888. 

His health having been greatly im- 
paired, in 1848 he removed to Albion, 
Calhoun county, Michigan, where he at 
once resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession. He was elected prosecuting 
attorney, appointed master in chancery, 
and served as a member of the legislature 
several terms. During his residence in 
Michigan he formed the friendship and 
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enjoyed the confidence of Lewis Cass. 
These relations continued until the 
death of that distinguished statesman. 
At the request of General Cass, Presi- 
dent Pierce appointed Mr. Ferguson 
chief-justice of Nebraska on the twenty- 
ninth of June, 1854. He removed with 
his family to the new territory in the 
fall and settled at Bellevue, near which 
place was the trading-post of the Ameri- 
can Fur company, under the agency of 
Peter A. Sarpy. At that place, also, 
the mission of the Presbyterian church 
to the Indians was located. Judge 
Ferguson and his family resided at 
Bellevue until his death. In 1857 he 


was elected delegate in congress for the 
territory, and served the term. While 
in congress he formed and greatly en- 
joyed the constant companionship, re- 


spect and affection of the great histor- 
ical characters who then filled the halls 
of the capitol and whose fame fills the 
world. In November, 1859, coming 
from the court room in Bellevue, he 
complained of feeling ill. The next 
morning he was confined to’his bed and 
within a week ‘he died at the age of 
forty-five years. 

Judge Ferguson was a man of fine 
and dignified presence, gracious man- 
ners and winning address. He was 
fond of his books and delighted in the 
learning of his profession. The busi- 
ness of his courts during his service on 
the bench was not such as to severely 
test his capacities, but he showed him- 
self at all times possessed of adequate 
learning, a discriminating mind and a 
strong sense of justice. He was of 
most amiable and kindly disposition, 
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avoided antagonisms, and died without 
enemies as he had lived with many 
friends. 

Edward R. Hardin was born in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, in 1815, and was bred 
and educated in his native state. He 
graduated at Athens in 1833, and was 
married to Miss Eugenia Brown in 1837. 
In 1854 he was appointed by President 
Pierce a judge of the supreme court of 
Nebraska, the duties of which office 
were very inconsiderable. Heafterward 
resigned and in 1860 he accepted a 
similar appointment from President 
Buchanan in Utah. After the war he 
resumed the practice of the law, first at 
Cuthbert and then at Quitman in his 
native state. He served in the state 
legislature two sessions and was a dele- 
gate to the secession convention of 
southern states which met at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. During the war 
he served as captain, adjutant and aid 
on General Walker’s staff. He was 
grandson of a revolutionary colone] 
and son of a soldier of the War of 1812. 

Judge Bradley was born of Quaker 
parents near Westchester, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he read law and was 
admitted to practice. Soon after his 
admission to the bar he removed to La- 
Porte, Indiana. Atthis place he mar- 
ried Miss Reed. He enjoyed a large 
and lucrative practice at this place, 
which was very slightly interrupted by 
his brief and fragmentary service on the 
bench of Nebraska. He continued *to 
reside at LaPorte and practice law there 
until his death in 1885. 


J. M. WooLwortu. 


[Zo be continued.} 
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ELEAZER WAKELEY. 


The ancestors of Eleazer Wakeley, on 
his father’s side, came from Wales to 
New England early in the period of its 
settlement. His paternal grandfather 
was living in Litchfield county, Con- 
necticut, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, in which county the 
father of the subject of this sketch was 
born, on the seventeenth of March, 
1794. His name was Solmous Wakeley. 
He was one of six sons. He had one 
sister. His wife’s maiden name was 
Hannah Thompson, daughter of Henry 
Thompson of Bethlehem, Litchfield 
county, in the state before mentioned. 
She was born the nineteenth of October, 
1793: 

The Wakeleys, in those times, were 
men not specially distinguished in public 
affairs, but were “of the people,” hardy, 
industrious, of good repute, of honest 
livesandof mentalvigor. Inthe ancestry 
of Eleazer’s mother, on the maternal side, 
was some excellent New England blood, 
she being collaterally related, among 
others, to the Jonathan Edwards family 
of Connecticut. She had more than 
ordinary ‘intellectual gifts, with great 
fondness for reading and study, and an 
unusually good memory. Whatever in- 
clination her son may have developed 
for intellectual pursuits was due largely 
to her early encouragement and train- 
ing. Indeed, it may be said that both 
father and mother possessed, in a 
marked degree, the intelligence and 
virtues of New England people. 

Eleazer was born in Homer, Cort- 
landt county, New York, in 1822. He 
was the eldest of three sons and had 


two sisters. He was soon after taken by 
his parents to Erie county, in the same 
state, where his education began in a dis- 
trict school at the age of four years and 


‘continued until he was thirteen. He was 


considered a forward scholar at that 
time—and his acquirements would 
compare most favorably with modern 
progress in public schools among schol- 
ars of the same age. In 1836 the 
family removed to Elyria, in Lorain 
county, Ohio. Here he attended school 
awhile, conducted by Joel Tiffany (a 
very able man and lawyer, but some- 
what desultory in his pursuits); and 
afterwards was in the high school there, 
under Professor John P. Cowles, a most 
learned man. The education of the 
young man, therefore, was not at all 
systematic nor rounded out by a col- 
legiate course. But he had much love of 
study, and was a very diligent student 
at school and afterwards at the law. 
His specialty was mathematics, for 
which he had a strong liking and apti- 
tude. It may fairly be said that, 
through his whole professional life, he 
has kept up the habits of close applica- 
tion and of searching for the reason of 
things, which characterized his student 
life. 

Having finished his education under 
the direction of Professor Cowles, the 
young man entered upon a thorough 
course of reading law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1844. In the fall of the 
following year his inclination led him 
to follow the course of civilization; and 
he went west, locating at Whitewater, in 
southern Wisconsin, where he practiced 
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his profession. In 1847 he was elected 
a representative to the territorial legis- 
lature, and was senator from Walworth 
county, in that state, from 1851 to 1855. 

The subject of this sketch was, in 
January, 1857, without solicitation on 
his part, appointed by President Frank- 
lin Pierce associate justice of the 
supreme court of the territory of Ne- 
braska, being assigned afterward to the 
Third district, including Washington 
county, and all the unorganized territory 
north and west of it, comprising an 
area of about three hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles. Judge 
Wakeley resided in Washington county, 
and in Omaha during his term of office, 
being re-appointed by President Bu- 
chanan. . 

A few months after the inauguration 


of President Lincoln the judge returned 
to Wisconsin, resuming the practice of 
the law at Madison, the capital of the 
,Sstate, where he had a large business in 


the line of his profession. In 1863 he 
ran for attorney-general on the Demo- 
cratic state ticket, but was defeated ; 
and in 1866-67 he represented the cap- 
ital district, embracing Madison, in Dane 
county, in the legislature. At this time 
he was tendered and declined a nomi- 
nation as judge of the supreme court by 
a joint convention of the Democratic 
members. 

Judge Wakeley became so impressed 
with Omaha during his stay there, that 
in the fall of 1867 he went back to make 
that city his permanent residence. He 
served in the Nebraska Constitutional 
convention of 1871, being onthe commit- 
tee on “ bill of rights,” and on other im- 
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portant ones, But this was nota politi- 
cal office. He abstained from politics, be- 
ing engaged in an active and laborious ° 
practice of his profession until 1883, 
when, at the urgent and unanimous re- 
quest of the bar of Douglas county (in 
which county Omaha is located), he 
was appointed one of the district judges 
by the governor of Nebraska. 

In the autumn of 1883, Judge Wakeley 
was elected unanimously to the office 
he was then holding—that of district 
judge—for four years. In 1887, as can- 
didate on a non-partisan ticket for the 
same position, he received four thou- 
sand seven hundred majority. As a 
jurist, Judge Wakeley is possessed of 
those qualities which are combined in 
the character of a model judge. Patient, 
painstaking, discriminating and consci- 
entious, his judgments are uniformly 
accepted by litigants and their attor- 
neys as the honest result of careful study 
in the application of legal principles to 
the facts of the case. His ripe experi- 
ence, added to his capacity for analysis 
and his love of justice, would render him 
eminently qualified to adorn a seat upon 
the bench of the highest court of the 
state, and to which, but for the unfortu- 
nate introduction of partisanship into the 
election of judicial officers, he would 
long since have been elected. “As a 
judicial officer,” says a recent published 
account, “Judge Wakeley has no su- 
perior. He is regarded as a leader in 
his profession and as especially fitted fr, 
the position of magistrate. His pro- 
found erudition, legal acumen, deep 
learning, fair and impartial tone of mind 
and clear intuition of right and wrong 
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have served him so well on the bench 
that he is universally spoken of as the 
just judge.”* 

Judge Wakeley was married, in 1854, 
to Miss Sabina S. Comstock, at White- 
water, Wisconsin, and their domestic 
life has been a happy one. She was a 
descendant of Lewis Morris, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. They 
have six children—Arthur C., Bird C., 
Lucius W., Nellie, William C. and Emily 
D. Wakeley. 

As a lawyer, Judge Wakeley excels in 
the preparation of his cases, the skillful 
arrangement of his facts and the logical 
presentation of both facts and argu- 
ments to court or jury. He is patient, 
never excited, cool under all circum- 
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stances and ready for any emergency. 
While his preference is undoubtedly for 
the equity side of the profession, his 
success in law cases has been marked ; 
and his addresses to juries on several 
occasions are well remembered. It is 
not too high praise to say of him that 
he is one of the best “ all round ” law- 
yers that has ever practiced in the 
state. 

In the performance of every duty faith- 
fully and conscientiously, whether as 
citizen, public officer, or in the domestic 
circle, Judge Wakeley has always been 
recognized as an exemplar above re- 
proach. 


CoNnsuUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


CLINTON BRIGGS. 


Clinton Briggs, one of the pioneers 
who has passed to that “ undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no trav- 


eler returns,” but whose memory 
is cherished by thousands, was one of 
the leading citizens of Omaha. He 
was born in Washtenaw county, Michi- 
gan, on the ninth of September, 1828. 
He studied law with Lathrop & Duf- 
field at Detroit, having, previous to 
1850, received an academic education. 
He was admitted to the bar by the 
supreme court of his native state in 
1853, soon after which he entered the 
Jaw office of William H. Seward of 
Auburn, New York, and the next year, 
on examination, was admitted to prac- 
tice in the supreme court of that state. 





*See ‘Omaha Illustrated’ (Omaha, D.C. Dun- 
bar & Co., 1888). 


The year following, he was married to 
Miss Emily Marley of Skaneateles, an 
accomplished and estimable lady. 

Mr. Briggs, going west, began the 
practice of his profession in Omaha, he 
having settled here as early as the nine- 
teenth of November, 1855, which gave 
him, properly, the title of “pioneer.” 
He was soon elected county judge for a 
term of two years, before the expiration 
of which he was chosen a member of 
the legislature of the territory. He 
subsequently assisted in framing the 
present code of civil procedure of the 
state. Continuing his law practice in 
Omaha, he formed a partnership with 
John I. Redick, and for ten years, and 
until the dissolution of the firm, they 
had a large and leading practice. 

In 1860 Judge Briggs was elected 
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mayor of Omaha on the Republican 
ticket. His term in that office was dis- 


tinguished by the establishing of tele- 


graphic communication between Omaha 
and ‘New York and between the city 
first named and San Francisco. He 
had the honor of sending the first con- 
gratulatory messages to those cities. He 
was afterwards a member of the Con- 
stitutional convention, in 1875, of Ne- 
braska, and assisted in framing the 
present state constitution. The prom- 
inent position taken by the judge on the 
important questions which came before 
that body, added much to his reputa- 
tion. 

During the fifteen years following 
1860, Judge Briggs was engaged in 
much litigation, which frequently re- 
quired him to prosecute cases in the 
supreme. court of Nebraska and in the 
United States courts. His health be- 
coming impaired, he abandoned the 
general practice, confining himself to a 
few important suits. In 1877 he was 
a candidate for the United States 
senate, his name having been brought 
forward by his friends and his candi- 
dacy urged by them in recognition of 
long, persistent and successful efforts 
to compel the two leading railroads of 
his state to pay taxes on their immense 
land grants, but he was unsuccessful. 

In 1878 Judge Briggs traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, with advantage to his 
health, and upon his return he con- 
tinued his journeyings in California and 
other western states and in the terri- 
tories. He aided, during his residence 
in Nebraska, various public enter- 
prises, both in Omaha and the state at 
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large, among which was the construc- 
tion of the Omaha & Southwestern 
railroad. At the time of his death, 
which occurred on the sixteenth of 
December, 1882, he was still employed 
in a number of important law cases. 

Mr. Briggs had in a marked degree 
that intuitive perception of right and 
justice, that nice discrimination, that 
power of distinguishing between re- 
ported cases, that ability to eliminate 
the essential facts from the often con- 
fused narrations of clients, that readi- 
ness todiscover the point really involved 
in a mass of testimony, which, when 
united, we are in the habit of denomi- 
nating a legal mind. He was a logical 
reasoner, with excellent powers of anal- 
ysis. Thus it happened that during 
his life his counsel was eagerly sought 
after and implicitly followed by men 
of large means and representatives of 
important interests. 

He was not what is ordinarily termed 
an eloquent man, nor was he fond of 
addressing juries; but when he. did 
so, his character as a fair, honest and 
impartial man was frequently quite as 
effective as the most impassioned ora- 
tory would have been. He had a way 
of stating his opponent’s case in what 
appeared to be the most disinterested 
manner, giving to him the benefit of all 
doubtful testimony, and then demolish- 
ing the fabric he had erected, which was 
at once ingenious and successful. 

But it was in courts of equity and 
before appellate tribunals that his abil- 
ities were most manifest. The early 
reports of the state, and those of the 
United States supreme court when 
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Nebraska was a territory, bear witness 
alike to his industry and his success. 
For ten or fifteen years of his residence 
in Omaha, the firm of which he was 
a member had a practice more varied, 
if not more extensive, than any other 
in the state. By it and by successful 
investments in real estate, he had 
amassed, at the time of his death, a 
considerable fortune, which has now 
grown into a large and valuable patri- 
mony. 

His life was gentle, his manner quiet, 
his voice low and his habits rather re- 
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tiring than aggressive. Conspicuous 
among his characteristics was an evi- 
dent unwillingness to wound the feelings 
of anyone, even his antagonists. With 
the younger members of the bar he 
was always a favorite, and for them he 
invariably had some kindly word of 
advice or congratulation. So it came 
to pass that the sudden and mysterious 
catastrophe which terminated his life 
found him with hardly an enemy in the 
world. 


James W. SavaGE. 


GEORGE W. DOANE. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
in Circleville, Ohio, in December, 1824. 
He received a liberal education and 
graduated from Marietta college in 
1845. He subsequently read law with 
his father, and was admitted to the bar 
in court in bane at Columbus, in Jan- 
uary, 1848. He then commenced the 
practice of his profession in his native 
place, but realizing that, by the organi- 
zation of the new territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska, a broader and more 
promising field would be presented to 
the young practitioner, he 'started, in 
the early spring of 1857, on a prospect- 
ing tour through the then new west. 
After visiting some of the embryo cities 
of Kansas, and forming the acquaint- 
ance of some of the mild-mannered 
gentlemen dubbed politically ‘‘ Border 
Ruffians,” as well as some of the oppo- 
site party, whose leaders were Jim Lane 
and John Brown, he pursued his journey 


to the more inviting, because more 
peaceful, shores of Nebraska, and landed 
at Omaha on the eighteenth day of 
April of the year last mentioned. 

After casting about for a location, 
Mr. Doane joined a party of young 
men who were going into Burt county 
to locate and lay out a town site, and 
there he made his first settlement upon 
one of the most beautiful tracts of land 
on the Missouri slope, which he im- 
proved and preémpted. After he had 
been a resident of the territory for fud/ 
three months, he was prevailed upon to 
submit his name as a candidate for dis- 
trict attorney of the Third judicial dis- 
trict of the ‘territory, which extended 
from Douglas county to the British 
possessions, the territory of Dakota not 
having then been formed. At the elec- 
tion, which occurred in August, he was 
successful against four competitors, 
although it required about three months 
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to ascertain the result, on account of 
the wide extent of territory covered by 
the district and the imperfect means of 
communication. 

The following year, Mr. Doane was 
elected to the territorial council, during 
service in which and as a member of 
the judiciary committee, he prepared 
and was mainly instrumental in having 
adopted the code of civil procedure, 
which has remained in force substan- 
tially as originally framed to this day. 
In 1859, after the expiration of his first 
term, he was reélected district attorney, 
which office he held until it was super- 
seded by prosecuting attorneys in each 
county. In 1862, during the distur- 
bance occasioned by the Civil war in all 
classes of business, and in none more 
than in the legal profession, he returned 


temporarily to Ohio ; but after the proc- 
lamation of President Lincoln in 1864, 
locating the initial point of the Union 
Pacific railroad on the section imme- 


diately opposite that upon which 
Omaha was built, he returned to Ne- 
braska, locating permanently in Omaha, 
where he has since resided. In 1865 
he was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Douglas county, the one in which 
Omaha is located, and during his term 
of office he prosecuted and secured the 
conviction of Baker, for murder, which, 
on account of the atrocious circum- 
stances attending it, became a causa 
celebre, and his subsequent execution is 
the more noteworthy, as being, with one 
exception, the only legal execution 
which has ever occurred in his county, 
if not in Nebraska. In 1866 he was 
again elected a member of the terri- 
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torial council, and served in that ,body 
at the last session before the state or- 
ganization. He has also served as a 
member of the state senate from 
Douglas county during the sessions of 
1881 and 1882. 

At the election of judges of the Third 
judicial district, embracing the coun- 
ties of Douglas, Sarpy, Washington 
and Burt, in the year 1887, Mr. Doane 
was placed in nomination by a spon- 
taneous call of the bar and citizens as 
a non-partisan candidate for one of the 
positions on the bench of the district, 
and, with the other three who were 
placed in nomination on the same 
ticket, was elected by a large majority, 
and still continues in the performance 
of his judicial duties. 

The subject of this sketch practiced 
law energetically and successfully until 
he went upon the bench. As a lawyer 
he was assiduous, persistent and close, 
and was indefatigable in attention to his 
client’s interests. He ‘conducted a 
cause ably and intelligently, before either 
a court or a jury, and ranked among the 
foremost members of the bar of this 
state. 

Upon the bench, Judge Doane is 
prompt, industrious, able and impartial. 
He has a firm and tenacious sense of 
right, and is above all suspicion of un- 
fairness or improper influence. His 
long experience and familiarity with 
most questions of law and practice 
which arise in the court make him a 
valuable member. His service has 
been short, but there is no doubt of its 
proving satisfactory, and demonstrating 
his fitness in all respects. 
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As a citizen he is one of the best 
which any community can furnish— 
honest, honorable, just, liberal according 
to his means, and of unblemished char- 
acter, always on the side of good 
morals, and of private and public recti- 
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tude. As a husband and father, he is 
“par excellence.” His family and 
home life are his chief pleasure. He is 


exemplary in all his relations of life. 


CoNnSsUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD... 


BENJAMIN ELI BARNET KENNEDY. 


John Kennedy, the paternal grand- 
father of the subject of this sketch, was 
married to Hannah Barnet about the 
year 1775. After the close of the Rev- 
olutionary war, in which the husband 
served, they moved into central Ver- 
mont, then a wilderness, and lived and 
died in Bolton, Chittenden county, that 
state. Their son Samuel was born there 
on the fourth of May, 1789. He was 
married at Essex, in the same state, on 
the twenty-second of July, 1816, to 
Hannah Mosley Morse, daughter of 
Elijah Morse. The date of the birth 
of his wife was the twenty-second of 
February, 1798. The natal day of their 


son Benjamin, whose name in full is- 


given in the heading of this biography, 
was the twentieth of April, 1827. His 
native place was Bolton. His father, 
(already mentioned) served in the War 
of 1812 as a volunteer and took part 
in the battle of Plattsburgh, New York. 
His occupation was that of a farmer, 
but he held several positions of honor 
and trust, among others, that of member 
of the legislature and judge of the 
nisi prius court of Chittenden county. 

Benjamin remained at home working 
on the farm until of age, attending the 
district school in winters, except that he 
received a single term of academical 


instruction. He then commenced the 
study of law in the law office of May- 
nard & Edmunds (now United States 
senator), at Richmond, Vermont. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1853 and to 
the bar of the supreme court of the 
state in 1858, in which year he married 
Frances G. Nims, daughter of Reuben 
Nims, late of Romeo, Michigan, and re- 
moved to Omaha, Nebraska, where they 
arrived on the fourteenth of September 
of the year last mentioned, and where 
they have since lived, the husband fol- 
lowing the profession of his choice ever 
since, with marked success. 

In 1863-4, Mr. Kennedy was mayor 
of the city of Omaha. He has held 
the office of city solicitor for one term. 
In 1864 and the next two years he was 
a member of the territorial legislature, 
the first year in the house and the re- 
maining two years in the council. He 
was, in both, chairman of the judiciary 
committee, and, in 1866, of the joint 
committee on revision of the statutes. 
The same year he was nominated by 
the Democratic party for the office of 
judge of the supreme court, but was 
defeated by a small majority. In 1879 
he was a member of the lower house 
of the state legislature, and in 1864 was 
chosen school director of the public 
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schools of Omaha, holding that office 
eight consecutive years, during which 
time the first school buildings in the 
city were erected, including the high 
school. 

Mr. Kennedy was appointed by the 
governor of Nebraska a member of the 
board of education of the Nebraska 
normal school in 1882; he was also 
appointed a member of the state fish 
commission, both of which positions 
of honor, but without emolument, he 
still holds. In politics Mr. Kennedy 
is a Democrat. He took the freeman’s 
oath and cast his first ballot in 1848 for 
Lewis Cass. In 1888 he voted for 
Grover Cleveland. 

The great secret of Mr. Kennedy’s 
success as a lawyer is unquestionably to 
be found in his strict and conscientious 
devotionto the interests of hisclients, his 
undeviating rectitude and his unvarying 
courtesy of demeanor. To these may 
be added an equable temper, which has 
enabled him to emerge from the for- 
ensic contests of thirty years with hardly 
an enemy or ill-wisher. He is not 
elated by signal triumphs nor depressed 
by defeat. Careful, painstaking and 
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diligent in the preparation of his 
cases, he aims to win them rather 
by the logical presentation of his tes- 
timony and skillful marshaling of his 
facts than by brilliant rhetoric or strat- 
agem. By such means he often un- 
horses more showy antagonists, who, 
deceived by his quiet manner and his 
sober, impartial opening, anticipate an 
easy victory. 

These characteristics have secured 
for him a numerous array of clients, 
who once attached are not easily won 
away fromhim. In the preparation of 
wills, the examination of titles, the in- 
vestigation of questions relating to real 
estate, he has but few rivals and no 
superior. He has been for many years 
an enthusiastic hunter and an ardent 
lover of all sports of the field. Thus 
at the close of his three decades in 
Nebraska he could boast, if self-lauda- 
tion were habitual to him, of vigorous 
health, of a well-earned competence, of 
the respect of his fellow-citizens, the 
esteem and love of the bar and a repu- 
tation absolutely without stain. 


JaMEs W. SAVAGE. 


S. H. CALHOUN. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, on the twenty- 
seventh day of May, 1836. His parents 
were Charles Calhoun and Elmira 
Stevens Calhoun; the former a native 
of New Hampshire ; the latter, of South 
Carolina. They were married in Wo- 
burn, Massachusetts, and had three 
children—Martha, Mary and Simeon 


H.; the two daughters died young. 
The father was secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts senate for twenty-seven years. 
He was one of seven sons of Andrew 
Calhoun, who was a Scotchman of the 
old Scotch clan of Colquhoun. 

The young man, Simeon H., of whom 
we write, was fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin school, under Francis 
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Gardner, and entered Williams college 
in 1853, graduating in the class of 1857. 
He went west in 1858, to Lecompton, 
Kansas, where he got employment in 
the office of his uncle, John Calhoun, 
who was then surveyor-general of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. He was in Kansas 
about a year, when the office was re- 
moved to Nebraska City, at which 
place he was admitted to the bar (he 
having previously attended the Harvard 
law school). This was at the last term 
of court held there by Judge (afterwards 
Governor) Black, in December, 1859. 

Mr. Calhoun was prosecuting attor- 
ney two terms, having been called to 
that office for the first time in 1863. 
He was married in Nebraska City, on 
the twenty-third of August, 1864, to 
Matilda McMechan, daughter of one 
of the earliest settlers. She was born 
in Glasgow, Missouri. They have four 
children: John C., Annie, Simeon H., 
jr., and Alexander. 

In 1865 Mr. Calhoun was mayor 
of Nebraska City, and was again elected 
in 1869. He was a member of the first 
senate of the state of Nebraska from 
Otoe county, in 1866, and was chair- 
man of the Democratic State Central 
committee for fourteen years. He was 
a member of the Constitutional conven- 
tion of 1875, which framed the present 
Nebraska constitution. He was presi- 
dent of the State Bar association for 
three successive years, being the first 
one to hold that office. 
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Mr. Calhoun was appointed one of 
the members of the commission to re- 
vise the statutes of Nebraska in 1877, 
which commission was in service for 
two years and made the present code 
of laws of the state. He was nominated 
for judge of the supreme court by Dem- 
ocrats, together with two others ; but 
the three were all beaten. He was nom- 
inated for lieutenant-governor by the 
convention which sat at Hastings in 
1882, but was defeated. He has 
been actively engaged in the practice 
of his profession at Nebraska City for 
twenty-eight years last past, and on the 
first of November, 1886, was appointed 
by President Cleveland as collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Ne- 
braska, comprising all of Nebraska and 
Dakota—a district collecting on an 
average about ten thousand dollars per 
day. 

His studious habits, courteous man- 
ners and thorough preparation of his 
cases have given him a reputation sec- 
ond to none in the city of his adoption ; 
and the reports of the supreme court, 
from the first volume up to the time of 
his appointment to his present Federal 
position, bear witness to his industry 
and success. In his legal arguments he 
is witty as well as learned; and mem- 
bers of the bar, as well as judges, are 
sure to listen when he has anything to 
say. 


ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 











“For the purpose of saving the present 
and past records of twenty-one years of 
eventful history,” the Kansas State His- 
torical society, as it is known at the pres- 
ent time, was organized under the incor- 
poration laws of the state on the fifteenth 
of December, 1875. Its organization is 
directly traceable to the untiring zeal of a 
_ half dozen newspaper men of Kansas, 
themselves historical characters who took 
an active part in the early struggles of the 
territory and of the state. In fact, if it 
were here said that the Kansas State His- 
torical society of to-day owes its existence 
‘entirely to these pioneer Kansas editors, 
aided and encouraged by the press of the 
state, the statement would not fall far short 
of thetruth. For certainly the success of the 
society—its very birth, in fact—dates froin 
the eighth of April, 1875, at which time 
an editorial convention was held at Man- 
hattan. At this convention, and after 
the “Editors and Publishers’ Associa- 


tion” had elected their officers, Mr. D.. 


W. Wilder, then state auditor, introduced 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Wuereas, All efforts to establish an 
active and efficient State Historical soci- 
ety have been failures; and, 

WuerEAs, Such an organization is im- 
peratively demanded for the purpose of 
saving the present and past records of 
twenty-one years of eventful history ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this association respect- 
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fully requests that F. P. Baker, D. R. 
Anthony, John A. Martin, Solomon Miller 
and George A. Crawford act as a com- 
mittee to organize such a society, and ask 
of the legislature an appropriation of not 
less than $1,000 annually, to pay for sub- 
scriptions and for the binding of every 
newspaper published in the state, and for 
such other historical records as can be 
secured. 

The organization of the society fol- 
lowed, as has been stated, on the fifteenth 
of December of that year. That the 
members of the committee performed 
the duties assigned them faithfully and 
well, is evidenced in the fact that the 
Kansas State Historical society exists to- 
day, one of the most valued and valuable, 
as well as the most interesting, adjuncts 
of the state government. 

Mr. Wilder, who took the initiatory 
step in the organization of the society, 
and each member of the committee 
named in his resolution had been actively 
engaged in editorial work in Kansas 
either before the organization of the state 
or shortly thereafter. So closely identified 
with the history of the society are these 
pioneers of the Kansas press. that they 
have become as much a part of it as are 
the historical collections to be found 
within its archives. In establishing “ an 
active and efficient State Historical soci- 
ety” they have made for themselves, and 
for the press of Kansas, a place in history 
that will prove much more enduring than 
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marble or bronze. It is a somewhat 
remarkable fact, too, that of these pioneer 
editors all came to Kansas prior to its 
organization as a state ; they all played 
an active part in the territorial struggles 
against slavery ; and they are all yet living 
to witness the continued growth and 
prosperity of an institution they builded 
better than they knew. 

D. W. Wilder came to Kansas territory 
in June, 1857, and in August, 1858, 
settled at Elwood, a little settlement 
opposite Saint Joseph, Missouri. Here 
he became one of the editors of the El- 
wood Free Press. In August, 1860, he 
went over to Saint Joseph, and became a 
partner with Frank M. Tracy, also a 
Kansan, in the publication of the Free 
Democrat. It was a Republican paper, 
and Wilder and Tracy were both indicted 


in December of that year for violating the 
laws of a slave state in advocating eman- 


cipation. Both returned to Kansas, 
losing all they had invested in the paper. 
Mr. Wilder then went to Leavenworth, 
where the Daily Conservative was started, 
January 28, 1861 (the day before Kansas 
was admitted into the Union), he be- 
coming the editor and afterwards the sole 
proprietor, disposing of the paper, how- 
ever, in 1863. He returned to Rochester, 
New York, in 1865, and became one of 
the editors of the Zvening Express ; but in 
April, 1868, he returned to Leavenworth 
and again became the editor of the Daily 
Conservative, and afterwards of the Zimes 
and Conservative. In January, 1871, he 
became the editor of the Fort Scott Daily 
Monitor, then owned by George A. Craw- 
ford. He is now the editor and publisher 
of the Hiawatha World, and is state 
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superintendent of insurance. He was 
born in Blackstone, Massachusetts, July 
15, 1832. 

F. P. Baker, who became the first secre- 
tary of the Kansas State Historical soci- 
ety, came to the territory in 1860, and in 
1863 purchased an interest in the Kansas 
Daily State Record, published at Topeka. 
For nearly eight years he remained con- 
nected with this paper, until its consolida- 
tion with the Topeka Daily Common- 
wealth, in 1871. After an absence from 
the state of several years, he returned to 
Topeka, and, on the seventh of March, 
1875, purchased the Daily Common- 
wealth, and continued as the editor and 
publisher of that paper until the first of 
November, 1888, when it was consolidated 
with the Topeka Daily Capital. Mr. 
Baker is still engaged in newspaper work, 
however, having established an extensive 
auxiliary printing and supply house in 
Topeka. He is a native of New York, 
having been born at Fort Ann, Washing- 
ton county, November 16, 1820. 

D. R. Anthony first came to Kansas 
territory early in 1854. He was a radical 
and uncompromising Free-soiler, and wrote 
several letters to eastern papers, which 
were extensively copied and commented 
upon. Qn the twenty-eighth of January, 
1861, he began the publication of the 
Leavenworth Daily Conservative, which 
he sold, however, on the eighth of Novem- 
ber of that year, and entered the army as 
lieutenant-colonel of the Seventh Kansas. 
On the twentieth of September, 1864, he 
bought a half interest in the Leavenworth 
Daily Bulletin, and on the twenty-ninth 
of June, 1867, became the sole owner. 
The Bulletin was consolidated with the 
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Leavenworth Zimes on the thirteenth of 
November, 1871, and Mr. Anthony re- 
mained the editor and publisher of that 
paper until the seventeenth of October, 
1887, when he sold the plant to an east- 
ern syndicate at a handsome figure.. He 
is now enjoying the fruits of his early 
industry and enterprising spirit, being 
possessed of a snug fortune, and is still a 
vigorous map, although a little more than 
sixty-four years of age. He was born at 
South Adams, Massachusetts, on the 
twenty-second of August, 1824. 

John A. Martin, whose second term as 
governor of Kansas has just expired, came 
to the territory in the fall of 1857, a printer 
by trade, and a free-state man by instinct 
and education. He located in Atchison, 


his present home, and in February, 1858, 
purchased the Sguatter Sovereign, which 


had been, until a few months before, a 
bitter pro-slavery organ, changed its name 
to _ Freedom's Champion, and, on the 
twentieth of that month, commenced an 
editorial career that has continued practi- 
cally unbroken up to the present time.* 
On the twenty-second of March, 1865, 
the first issue of the Atchison Daily 
Champion made its appearance, and the 
paper has continued as a daily since that 
time. Governor Martin is a native of 
Pennsylvania, having been born in that 





* Governor Martin assisted in organizing the Eighth 
Kansas in the summer of 1861, of which he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel. He commanded the 
Third brigade, First division, Twentieth Army 
corps, on the second day of the battle at Chic- 
amauga, and during the siege of Chattanooga, and 
commanded the First brigade, Third division, 
Fourth Army corps, from August, 1864, until his 
muster-out at Pulaski, Tennessee, November 17, 
1864. 


state on the tenth of March, 1839, at 
Brownsville, Fayette county. 

Sol. Miller is the oldest Kansas editor 
in continuous service in the state. In 
May, 1857, he began the publication of 
the Kansas Chief, at White Cloud, Doni- 
phan county, and in 1872 moved the 
Chief to Troy, in the same county, where 
it hassince been published without change 
of name. A complete file of the Chief is 
to be found in the rooms of the Historical 
society, and it is one of the completest 
and most valuable histories of Kansas, 
covering the period of its publication, 
that is to be found. Mr. Miller shows 
no signs of fatigue after his long news- 
paper career, and the Chief makes its 
weekly appearance as regularly as the 
hour for going to press arrives. ‘-The 
Sage of Troy,” as the press frequently 
calls him, was born in Indiana, at La- ~ 
Fayette, on the twenty-second of January, 
1831. 

George A. Crawford enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been elected governor 
of Kansas “ by a clear majority of all the 
votes cast” in 1861, and of having been 
deprived of the honors, to say nothing of 
the emoluments, of office, amounting to 
three thousand dollars annually, because 
of the refusal of the state board of can- 
vassers to canvass the vote. This elec- 
tion was due to a misconstruction of the 
constitution, under the provisions of 
which the first election for state officers 
was held on the first Tuesday in Decem- 
ber, 1859. But Kansas was not admitted 
into the Union until the twenty-ninth of 
January, 1861, nearly thirteen months 
after the terms of the state officers had com- 
menced to run. The question arising as 
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to whether their terms should run with the 
strict letter of the constitution, or whether 
they should hold two years from the ad- 
mission of the state, the supreme court 
declared the election of Mr. Crawford 
illegal.* The election of state officers, 
therefore, occurs on even years. While 
Mr. Crawford was not so actively en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Kansas as 
were other members of the committee ap- 
pointed to organize a state historical so- 
ciety, he was, nevertheless, a pioneer editor 
of Kansas at the date of his appointment 
as a member of this committee, having 
been associate editor of the Kansas 
Farmer .in 1866-7-8. In 1869 he es- 
tablished the Daily Monitor at Fort 
Scott, which he published until 1873, 
when he sold the paper. Prior to coming 
to Kansas Mr. Crawford was editor and 
publisher of the Clinton, Pennsylvania, 
Democrat in 1850, and later he gained a 
reputation while in Washington, from 
1853 to 1857, as correspondent of the 
Pittsburgh Daily Union and other jour- 
nals. Owing to ill-health he left Kansas 
several years ago and settled in Colorado, 
in which state he founded the town of 
Grand Junction, at which place he now 
lives, well and prosperous. He too isa 
Pennsylvanian, having first seen the light 
of day in Pine Creek township, Clinton 
(then a part of Lycoming county), on the 
twenty-seventh of July, 1827. 

Such, in brief, is the journalistic career 
of the founders: of the present Kansas 
State Historical society. In after years, 
when the history of the society is written, 





*See State of Kansas, ex re/. George A. Crawford 
vs. Charles Robinson éf a/.,1 Kan. 17. 
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these pioneers of the Kansas press will, 
no doubt, receive a just tribute at the 
hands of an historian equal to the subject. 
They are fair and honorable prototypes 
for the young journalists of Kansas to 
pattern after. 

But, as intimated in Mr. Wilder’s 
resolution, earlier efforts nad been made 
to establish a state historical society, and 
these efforts had been failures. The very 
first effort then, as well as the first of 
the failures to which Mr. Wilder refers, 
was an act passed at the first session of 
the legislative assembly in 1855, the same 
being ‘‘ An act to incorporate the Histor- 
ical and Philosophical Society of Kansas 
territory.” By the provisions of the act, 
“William Walker, D. A. N. Grover, 
David Lykins, John Donaldson, James 
Kuykendall, Thomas Johnson, William 
A. M. Vaughn, Lucien J. Eastin and A. 
J. Isaacs and their associates” were con- 
stituted a body corporate and politic to 
“contract and be contracted with,” etc., 
“and that the property which the aforesaid- 
named society may be allowed to hold 
shall not exceed five thousand dollars ;” 
and “the object of said society shall be 
the collection and preservation of the 
library, mineralogical and geological 
specimens, historical matter relating to 
the history of this territory, Indian 
curiosities and other matters connected 
with and calculated to illustrate and 
perpetuate the history and settlement of 
our territory.” 

It was also provided that the members 
of the society should, “ within one year 
from and after the passage of this act, 
organize, and, under such regulations as 
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they may adopt, elect a president, two 
vice-presidents, a recording secretary and 
a corresponding secretary.” 

But the “ Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Kansas Territory” was never 
organized, and there is no record that the 
thembers of the society ever even met 
together to consider the matter of effect- 
ing either a permanent or temporary 
organization. Kansas had been organ- 
ized as a territory only the year before, on 
the thirtieth of May, and her history was 
yet to be made before it could be written, 
It may have been due to this fact that the 
society was never organized, or it may 
have been due to a lack of energy in this 
direction on the part of the “body corpo- 
rate and politic.” There is room for sus- 
pecting, however, that the failure to organ- 


ize the society was due to the fact that all 
the acts passed by this “ first legislative 
assembly” were subsequently declared 
illegal, and they have long since become 
known to history as the “ Bogus Laws 
of 1855.” * 





*On the eighth of March, 1855, Andrew H, 
Reeder, governor of Kansas territory, issued a 
proclamation for an election to be held on the 
thirtieth of that month, of thirteen members of the 
council and twenty-six members of the house. Of 
the whole number of votes cast at this election 1,410 
were found, upon examination, to be legal, while 
4,908 were illegal, due to the invasion of Missouri 
outlaws, who were determined to establish slavery 
in the territory. They came over from Missouri by 
every possible conveyance, armed to the teeth, and 
voted for the pro-slavery candidates. It is a matter 
of record that about one thousand of these Missouri- 
ans, under Samuel Young and Claiborn F. Jackson, 
arrived in Lawrence on election day, armed with 
guns, pistols, rifles, bowie-knives and two cannon 
loaded with musket balls. It goes without saying 
that they all voted, and Mr. Jackson was afterwards 
elected governor of Missouri. The legislature thus 
elected was practically unanimous in favor of 
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The truth of history, therefore, must 
credit the first effort to organize a state 
historical society to this act of the “ Bogus 
legislature,” that convened at Pawnee on 
the second of July, 1855. D. A. N. 
Grover, David Lykins, John Donaldson, 
Thomas Johnson and Lucien J, Eastin 
were members ofthat body. Their mem- 
ory lives only in the territorial history of 
the Pro-slavery party that struggled so 
hard tomake Kansas a slave state. 

An effort to establish an historical soci- 
ety was made in 1860, not by “border 
ruffians,” but by a gentleman interested 
in making Kansas a free state and in 
preserving her already wonderfully in- 
teresting history. This ‘effort was a par- 
tial success, at least. On the first of 
February of that year the ‘Scientific and 
Historical Society of Kansas ” was organ- 
ized at Lawrence, and Samuel A. King- 
manf delivered an address at the meeting 
called for this purpose. But beyond this 





slavery. The few free-state men who had been 
given seats in this body soon resigned, which left 
both branches unanimously pro-slavery. The 
‘ Revised Statutes of Missouri,’ with all the slavery 
laws therein, were recommended in bulk and were 
adopted with hasty clerical alterations. ‘This, no 
doubt, ‘explains the presence among the ‘‘ Bogus 
Laws” of the ‘‘act to incorporate the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Kansas territory.” 
To guard against possible clerical errors it was 
enacted that ‘‘ wherever the word ‘state’ occurs in 
any act of the present legislative assembly, or any 
law of this territory, in such construction as to in- 
dicate the locality of the operation of such act or 
laws, the same shall in every instance be taken and 
understood to mean ‘territory,’ and shall apply to 
the territory of Kansas.” 

+Samuel A. Kingman became associate justice of 
the supreme court upon the organization of the 
state, January 29, 1861, and served as such officer 
until January, 1867, when he became chief-justice, 
which office he resigned December 31, 1876, on 
account of ill-health. 
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brief statement there is no written record 
to be found in Kansas concerning the 
organization of this society, or of its work. 
Judge Kingman, however, states that this 
organization was effected wholly through 
the persistent efforts of Honorable Wil- 
liam Hutchinson, a free-state man from 
Vermont, who was a prominent figure in 
all the deliberations of the Free-state 
party. Mr. Hutchinson came to the 
territory shortly after its organization, 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits, hav- 
ing “located a claim” near the town of 
Lawrence. He was a member of the 
territorial legislature of 1857, and was 
also a member of the Wyandotte Con- 
stitutional convention that met in July, 
1859, and adopted the present state con- 
stitution. He took a deep interest in 


Kansas history, and had long cherished 


the idea of effecting the organization and 
permanent establishment of an historical 
society at Lawrence, a town that had 
been, from the earliest territorial days, 
the Mecca of Kansas politics. No one 
was supposed to come to Kansas without 
going first to Lawrence. 

The legislature of 1860 met on the 
second of January, at Lecompton, the 
third territorial capital, west of Lawrence 
about eleven miles. Many, if not all, of 
the members .of that body boarded at 
Lawrence during the sessions at Lecomp- 
ton, which, however, remained the terri- 
torial capital but a few days, and either 
rode or drove to Lecompton each morn- 
ing, taking their dinners with them in 
baskets, buckets, etc., returning to *Law- 
rence at night, there to meet with the new 
arrivals. from the east, to talk over the 
pending issues, and to make merry, for 
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everybody patronized the saloons in those 
days, and there were more saloons in the 
average Kansas town than there were 
business houses. After a brief sojourn at 
Lecompton the legislature adjourned to 
meet at Lawrence during the remainder 
of the session, having first adopted as 
resolution to this effect over the veto of 
the governor. Mr, Hutchinson took ,ad- 
vantage ‘of this time, when the “ states- 
men” were all congregated at Lawrence, 
to gratify his ambition to organize an his- 
torical society. He called a meeting, 
therefore, to be held on the evening of 
the first of February, The meeting was 
attended by many members of the house 
and council, most of whom went out of 
respect to Mr. Hutchinson. Judge King- 
man’s presence was purely accidental. 
He had started overland to Lecompton, 
and, having missed the right road, or 
“trail,” reached his destination late in 
the afternoon. Not desiring to “camp” 
alone for the night, he concluded to drive 
to Lawrence, and reached the great hub 
of Kansas territory at-an early hour that 
evening. The announcement of his arrival 
soon reached the ears of Mr. Hutchinson, 
who at once sought him, and begged that 
he deliver an address at the meeting to 
be held that evening for the purpose of 
organizing an historical society. Judge 
Kingman, himself interested in preserving 
the history of the territory, accepted the 
invitation, and delivered a brief extem- 
poraneous address. ‘ My recollection is,” 
says the judge, “that it was a very un- 
interesting address, delivered to a very 
interesting audience. I cannot now recall 
the details of the organization, but I am 
quite certain that Mr. Hutchinson con- 
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stituted all there was of the society. There 
may have been, and probably were, offi- 
cers elected at this meeting, or at some 
subsequent meeting, but little or no in- 
terest was taken in the work of the soci- 
ety by anyone except Mr. Hutchinson, 
and I never heard of any other meeting be- 
ing held after the one at which the organ- 
ization was effected. .Some time afterward 
I had occasion to visit Lawrence again, 
and called on Mr. Hutchinson, and was 
gratified as well as surprised to find that 
he had collected a library of no mean 
pretensions, considering the troublesome 
times through which Kansas and the free- 
state men were passing. The books in 
the library related largely to Kansas ter- 
ritory, and I had no idea that so many 
books on that interesting subject had 


been published at that early date. 

Mr. Hutchinson continued the work of 
accumulating a library, and such historical 
papers and relics as he could secure, until 
some time early in 1861, when he moved 
to Washington, District of Columbia, 


where he still lives. In reply to a letter 
of inquiry addressed to Mr. Hutchinson, 
in December last, he says among other 
things: “Being one of the members of 
its first executive’ committee, I did what 
I could personally to dress the infant in 
at least respectable swaddling clothes. 
When I left Kansas in 1861, I left in the 
library of this society the most of my 
papers relating to its early history, as well 
as over one hundred miscellaneous books 
and pamphlets.” 

In the ‘First Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee of the Scientific 
and Historical Society of Kansas,’ now 
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in the possession of Mr. Hutchinson, a 
copy of which he had kindly furnished, it 
is learned that “the committee during 
the year empowered Mr. B. W. Wood- 
ward, while on a visit to Philadelphia, to 
solicit contributions to their library from 
that city, and he met with very commen- 
dable success. He was also authorized 
to obtain a seal for the society, upon the 
lowest terms, after a design furnished him 
by the committee, giving a unique repre- 
sentation of the characteristics of Kansas, 
by a vignette showing the Goddess of 
Liberty standing upon a mounted cannon 
with a book in one hand and leaning upon 
an ancher with the other. He was very 
fortunate in securing a perfect imitation 
of a large size. . At a late period 
the committee resolved to prepare an 
official letter setting forth the objects, 
prospects and condition of the society, and 
transmit the same, by Edward Clark, esq., 
to the Smithsonian institute at Washing- 
ton city, soliciting an exchange of pub- 
lications. Such letter was prepared and 
duly forwarded, and soon afterward a large 
package containing the same and other 
important volumes from distinguished indi- 
viduals at Washington was received by ex- 
press. . . The Wisconsin and Pennsylva- 
nia Historical societies have openeda pleas- 
ant correspondence with us and several 
‘valuable volumes have been received from 
them.” 

The executive committee, which con- 
stituted the principal working force of 
the society, numbered among its members 
several of the most prominent men known 
in the territory at that time. The gentle- 
men named as such committee were: L. 
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D. Bailey, B. W. Woodward, William 
Hutchinson, Josiah Miller, W. I. R. Black- 
man and Samuel C. Harrington. 

No further meetings are known to have 
been held by the members of the society 
after Mr. Hutchinson left the territory, 
and the library and such other collections 
as had been made were consumed by fire 
on the twenty-first of August, 1863. 
Early in the morning of that day there 
swooped down upon the slum bering city 
of Lawrence a fiend whose hands were 
still reeking with the blood of innocent 
and helpless Free-state men slaughtered 
but a few days before at Olathe and at 
Shawnee, and from the smoldering embers 
of a city reduced to ashes there arose the 
history of the “‘ Quantrell Massacre.” The 
“Scientific and Historical Society of 
Kansas” was never heard of after that 
event and no effort was ever made to re- 
found its library. 

On the second of March, 1867, another 
effort was made to organize an historical 
society, a meeting for this purpose having 
been held in Topeka, at the supreme 
court room, on the evening of that day. 
With little ado an organization was effected 
by the election of the following officers : 
Samuel A. Kingman, president; Cyrus 
K. Holliday, vice-president ; D. W. Stor- 
mont, treasurer ; Andrew Stark, librarian ; 
S. D. Bowker, corresponding secretary ; 
George A. Crawford, recording secretary ; 
This organization was christened ‘“ The 
State Historical Society.” Having given 
the society a name and elected officers to 
serve one year, the members decided to 
hold the “first regular meeting on the 
thirtieth of May ’’ following, and then an 
adjournment was had. 
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No one was present at the “first regular 
meeting,” but on the fourth of February, 
1868, the legislature being in session, 
another meeting of the State Historical 
society was held in Topeka, at which 
Judge Kingman, the president, delivered 
a written address, which was published in 
full in the Topeka Leader, issued two 
days later. In setting forth the objects of 
the society Judge Kingman said: “ The 
leading primary object; of the society 
is to collect from all quarters every 
attainable fact connected with the 
early settlement of Kansas; not only 
those facts that will throw a light upon 
our history, but such as will show those 
who come after us the labors and strug- 
gles necessarily attendant upon the set- 
tlement of a new country and the organ- 
ization of society in the wilderness.” 

George A. Crawford read an interest- 
ing paper containing an accurate account 
of the celebrated candle-box-ballot-stuff- 
ing case. Colonel George H. Hoyt also 
read a paper at this meeting, and Gover- 
nor Robinson delivered,an address full of 
interesting reminiscences. 

The following officers were then elected: 
Samuel A. Kingman, president ; John R. 
Swallow, vice-president ; George H. Hoyt, 
recording secretary ; George A. Crawford, 
corresponding secretary ; D. W. Stormont, 
treasurer ; Peter McVicar, librarian. 

And that ended “ The State Historical 
Society.” No other meeting was ever 
held, and no historical collections or 
books of any kind were ever made. The 
society died peacefully and quietly, and 
no note was taken of its departure. 

Nothing more was done toward estab- 
lishing a state historical society until the 
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Editorial convention met at Manhattan in 
1875, at which; time Mr. Wilder’s resolu- 
tion appointing a committee for this pur- 
pose was adopted, and to which reference 
has already been made. A quorum of 
this committee, with other gentlemen who 
were interested in the subject, met in 
Topeka on the thirteenth of December, 
1875, and effected a permanent organiza- 
tion by electing the following officers to 
serve one year: President, Samuel A. 
Kingman; vice-president, George A. 


Crawford ; treasurer, John A. Martin; 
secretary, Floyd P. Baker;* board of 
directors, Samuel A. Kingman, Floyd P. 
Baker, John A. Martin, Daniel R. Anthony, 





* At a meeting of the board of directors, held on 
the fourth of February, 1876, Mr. ;Baker resigned 
the office of secretary, and Franklin G. Adams was 
elected to succeedfhim. Mr. Adams has been secre- 
tary ever since that date. As the founders of the 
State Historical society were all newspaper men, so 
they selected one of their own number as permanent 
secretary and man*of all work. Mr, Adams was an 
early Kansas newspaper man, having ,been, in the 
spring of 1857, one of the purchasers of the Sguatter 
Sovereign, a pro-slavery paper published at Atchison, 
and for many months thereafter was concerned in 
editing it as a radical free-state paper. In 1863, 
while secretary of the State Agricultural society, at 
Topeka, which he had been instrumental in found- 
ing, lie became the first editor of the Kansas Farmer. 
In the spring of 1865 he established the A/chison 
Daily and Weekly Free Press, with which he was 
connected, for the most of the time as editor, during 
the next four years. In 1866 he was one of the 
founders of the Kansas State Editorial association, 
and at the convention in Topeka, held on the seven- 


teenth of January of that year, he was a member of © 


the committee that drafted the constitution for the 
association. Having been a citizen of the territory 
since March, 1855, and much of the time active in 
public affairs as well as in the newspaper business, 
and thus made familiar with the events of Kansas 
history, he possessed qualifications suited to the 
work with which he was charged, besides a zealous, 
interest and faith in the success of the society. 
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Sol. Miller, Daniel W. Wilder, Richard B. 
Taylor,t Milton W. Reynolds, George A. 
Crawford and Salmon S. Prouty. These 
gentlemen, except Mr. Taylor, are all still 
alive and in apparent good health. 

The society was chartered under the 
incorporation laws of the state on the 
fifteenth of December, and then the work 
of “preserving the present and past rec- 
ords of twenty-one years of eventful 
history ” began actively and energetically, 
and has continued unabated up to the 
present time. 

The society has had very many em- 
barrassments to contend with, principally 
due to a lack of the necessary funds to 
carry forward the work, and the want of 
sufficient room in which’ to store the 
valuable accessions that have been made 
from year to year. There was only one 
wing of the capitol completed in 1875, 
and the society was obliged to do business 
wherever a vacant corner could be found 
in that wing. The first quarters occupied 
by it was a corner in the state auditor's 
office, an old discarded book-case, that was 
found in the basement of the building 
among the rubbish, being brought into 
service for the shelving of historical col- 
lections, books, papers, relics, ete.’ And 
this bore the dignified name of the 
“* Kansas State Historical Society.” 





+ Mr. Taylor, a native of New York, long pub- 
lished the Wyandotte Gazette. While secretary of 
the State Editorial association he prevailed upon 
nearly every editor in the state to write a brief 
biography of himself. These sketches are now in 
the possession of the Historical society, and make a 
complete history of the pioneer newspapers of 
Kansas. If ‘‘to-day is history to-morrow,” then 
the Kansas man has written history on the right day 
and early in the morning. 
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The society continued to do business 
in this book-case from the fifteenth of 
December, 1875, until the summer of 
1876, when in making some alterations 
in the building there was left a vacant 
space under the stairway leading to the 
old senate chamber. The secretary, Mr. 
Adams, asked and obtained permission to 
occupy this somewhat secluded and in- 
convenient spot. But by boarding in the 
space under the stairway, and arranging 
shelves along the wall, he found himself 
in tolerable quarters. In this new home 
the infant society dwelt for several months 
and thrived—even to a degree beyond 
the most sanguine hopes of those who 
nursed it and kept it alive. 

In the winter of 1877 the attorney- 
general, occupying a room on the base- 
ment floor of the capitol, kindly allowed 
Secretary Adams to abide with him. The 
society, therefore, lost no time in mov- 
ing into the office of the attorney-general, 
and that officer was soon crowded out en- 
tirely and was seen but little around his 
former headquarters. The legal machinery 
of Kansas, it may here be remarked, was 
not so complicated then as now. 

In its new quarters the society took on 
a business-like appearance, while Secretary 
Adams, now devoting his entire time to 
the work of caring for the thousand and 
one accessions that were being made, 
never faltered or murmured, but plodded 
on, not asking or receiving a dollar for his 
services, determined that through no 
fault of his should the society fail to 
flourish. 

The west wing of the capitol was com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy in 1881, 
at which time the society was given a 


to excess. 
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room that, at that time, was considered as 
commodious as it would for a long time 
need, but which has long since proven to 
be very inadequate tu its necessities. Its 
large fire-proof vault is already crowded 
Here are stored thousands of 
manuscript papers, and nearly every daily 
newspaper published in Kansas since the 
beginning of daily publications in Kansas, 
all substantially bound and the files as 
nearly complete as possible. Every 
newspaper in Kansas, from the. greatest 
to the humblest, is bound and carefully 
stored away, either in a basement room or 
in an attic room. Some of these are 
poor specimens, indeed, of journalistic 
efforts, but as Mr. Spofford, librarian of 
congress, has said, “‘ These poor journals 
of to-day, which everybody is ready to 
stigmatize as trash, not worth the room to 
store them in, or the money to bind, are 
the very materials which the man of the 
future will search for with eagerness and 
for which he will be ready to pay their 
weight in gold.” Thousands of public 
documents are stored away in almost 
every nook and corner of the limited 
space at the disposal of the society, while 
pamphlets of almost every conceivable 
description, apparently worthless, are 
properly cared for. For pamphlets, as 
Lord Beaconsfield says, ‘ those leaves of 
an hour, and volumes of a season, and 
even of a week, slight and evanescent as 
they appear, and scorned at by opposite 
parties, while each cherishes its own, are 
in truth the records of the public mind, 
the secret history of a people, which does 
not always appear in the more open narra- 
tive.” In the mainroom of the society, the 
reception reom, so to speak, oil paintings of 
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the territorial and state governors, crayon 
portraits of distinguished citizens at home 
and abroad, pictures of places and things, 
of animate and inanimate objects, can- 
nons, guns, pistols, spears, swords, toma- 
hawks, flags, wearing apparel—an endless 
variety of historical relics that would re- 
quire the space of volumes to enumerate 
and describe—are crowded together in as 
perfect order as it is possible to get them 
within the space provided by the state. 

In caring for and properly arranging the 
thousands of books, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, etc., that come to the rooms of the 
society during the year, Secretary Adams 
is ably assisted by his daughter, Miss Zu 
Adams, a very intelligent young. lady, 
whose knowledge of the library is mar- 
velously complete. Mr. W. W. Cone, 


also a newspaper man, “knows the so- 


ciety and its collections by heart,” and is 
a most valuable help to Secretary Adams. 
He has an extensive acquaintance over 
the state and takes pleasure in escorting 
visitors through the rooms of the society 
and in recounting the history of the vari- 
ous objects that attract the eye. Miss 
Emma Perine manipulates the type-writer, 
and completes the quartette into whose 
keeping is placed the success or failure 
of the society. 

The first books ever donated to the 
society came from Judge Kingman, who 
gave all the books he had in his exten- 
sive library relating specially to Kansas, 
and the gift, therefore, was a most valuable 
one, and in strict harmony with the object 
for which the society was established, <. ¢., 
the collection of Kansas history, Kansas 
books, etc. 

During the first fifteen months of its 
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existence the society was obliged to de- 
pend entirely upon membership fees 
with which to meet its necessary expenses. 
These, of course, were light, being con- 


fined to postage and expressage principally, 


with a few additional incidentals. But 
even with the very modest expenses 
thus incurred, the society was unable to 
keep its receipts and disbursements ac- 
count balanced. The secretary drew no 
salary, but such time as could be spared 
from his official duties in the office of the 
state treasurer he devoted to the work of 
caring for the accessions that were daily 
being made to the library and museum, 
acknowledging receipt of donations, and 
performing such other duties as devolved 
upon him by virtue of his official relation 
to the society. All this he did cheerfully, 
without hope of financial reward. But 
his heart was in the work, and whatever 
credit may be due to the founders of the 
society, there is still greater credit due to 
Secretary Adams, who has been at all times 
an untiring and devoted official, energetic 
and painstaking in his efforts to build up 
an institution that to-day numbers in its ° 
library 9,971 volumes of bound books, 
many of them rare and valuable ; 7,981 
volumes of bound newspaper files and 
periodicals ; 30,353 pamphlets; and a 
vast number of manuscripts, maps, en- 
gravings, paintings, photographs and his- 
torical relics, the value of which cannot 
be measured by dollars and cents. 

The legislature of 1877 looked with 
compassion upon the struggling society, 
and appropriated the sum of three thou- 
sand dollars to aid it in “ collecting books, 
maps, charts and papers of every kind, 
and other materials illustrative of the his+ 
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tory and progress of Kansas in particular 
and the west in general ; to aid in binding 
the books, papers, pamphlets, documents 
and manuscript collections of the society, 
and defraying other necessary expenses.” 
One of the provisions of this act, however, 
was to the effect “that one thousand dollars 
of the said money, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, shall be used to 
purchase the ‘Webb Collection ’* per- 
taining to the history of Kansas.” So 
that, in reality, the society was allowed 
but two thousand dollars with which to 
further the work it had mapped out in 
the hope that the legislature would deal 
with it generously. And this amount was 
all that could be hoped for from the state 
during the biennial period ending June 
30, 1878. With this small appropriation, 
however, and the membership fees that 


continued to come in very slowly, the 
society lived and prospered, and at the 
end of its third year, when the legislature 
again met, its library contained four thou- 
sand three hundred and five volumes of 





* The late Dr. Thomas H. Webb of Boston, while 
in the discharge of his duties as secretary of the 
New England Emigrant Aid society, from 1854 to 
1860, took pains to make a collection of such mate- 
rials relating to Kansas as in his judgment would be 
of future historical value. These materials had been 
preserved by the family of Dr. Webb, who had 
signified a desire to have them transferred to Kansas 
upon some terms of sale. It is the most valuable of 
any single collection, historically considered, in the 
rooms of the society. In it are seventeen large 
scrap-books, sixteen of which contain scraps cut 
from newspapers published of dates from March 
27, 1854, to September 6, 1856, all of which relate to 
Kansas and Kansas affairs. The other scrap-book 
contains scraps from October 21, 1859, to Decem- 
ber, 1860, relating wholly to John Brown and the 
Harper's Ferry raid. The entire collection contains 
about one hundred and thirty different articles, such 
as-books, pamphlets, maps, original manuscripts, etc. 
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various descriptions, besides the “‘ Webb 
Collection,” and many other articles of 
historic interest and value. It was not a 
very difficult undertaking, therefore, to 
convince the members of the legislature 
of 1879 that the Kansas State Historical 
society had grown to be an institution in 
every way worthy and deserving of sub- 
stantial aid from the state. 

The sequel is to be found in Chapter 
167, session laws of 1879, in which it is 
provided “that the Kansas State Histor- 
ical society, heretofore organized under 
the incorporation laws of the state, shall 
be the trustee of the state, and as such 
shall faithfully expend and apply all money 
received from the state to the uses and 
purposes directed by law, and shall hold 
all its present and future collections and 
property for the state,” etc. A further 
provision of this law makes it the duty of 
the society “to procure from the early 
pioneers narratives of events relative to 
the early settlement of Kansas, and to 
the early explorations, Indian occupancy 
and overland travel in the territory and 
the west ; to procure facts and statements 
relative to the history and conduct of our 
Indian tribes, and to gather all informa- 
tion calculated to exhibit faithfully the 
antiquities and the past and present con- 
dition, resources and progress of the 
state.” Hence the society became an 
adjunct of the state government after the 
passage of this law, and its dependence 
has been almost entirely upon appropria- 
tions made by the state since that time. 

The kind of work done by the society, 
and the relations it sustains to the state, 
are peculiar, hence the duties imposed, 
and the privileges conferred upon it by 
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law, are not so well understood as they 
should be.” “There is but one other 
institution in the country,” says the secre- 
tary, “so nearly like this in object.and 
scope, and in its connection with the 
state, as to admit of comparison. The 
Wisconsin Historical society is much like 
ours, and afforded the model upon which 
our work, in its incipiency, was planned, 
and, in the main, has since been carried 
forward. Both are voluntary associations. 
Their members and officers are private 
citizens, elected by the societies. Their 
mode of work has been devised, and is 
being carried forward, upon plans, rules 
and regulations made by themselves. 
But what they do is for the people of the 
state. Their library and all their collec- 


tions are the property of the state, placed 
in rooms provided by the state, and are 


inalienable and irremovable. The ex- 
penses of the work of the society are 
chiefly defrayed by the state. This rela- 
tion of the society to the state is essential 
to the existence of an historical society in 
a new state, where there are no opulent 
citizens to found and maintain such a 
society. So far as there has been any 
experience in such work it is the relation 
best calculated to secure the making up 
of a public historical collection in any 
state—a work which it is everywhere con- 
ceded every state should have by some 
means done for it and the neglect of 
which is greatly deplored where it has 
been left undone. Such a society is 
greatly stimulated to exertion to fulfill the 
public requirements. Where by law the 
society is made the trustee and servant of 
the state its work is not perfunctory like 
that of the state officials, whose term of 
7 
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service is determined upon political con- 
siderations, The existence of the society 
and its continued support are dependent 
upon its fulfillment of the public demands 
and expectations, year by year, and con- 
tinually. This has been and must ever 
be the experience of such a relation to 
the state of a voluntary association of this 
character.” 

While the expenses of the society have 
been chiefly defrayed by the state since 
1877, the amount of appropriations has 
not been. equal to its needs. This will 
appear apparent when it is stated that the 
total amount of appropriations for all 
purposes, including salaries and clerk hire, 
made since and including the year 1877, 
amounts to only thirty-seven thousand 
three hundred and fifty dollars, or an aver- 
age yearly appropriation of a little more 
than three thousand dollars, Yet the value 
of the collections made by the society ex- 
ceeds many times the amount of the ap- 
propriations made by the state. 

The state of Wisconsin annually ap- 
propriates, for salaries and clerk hire 
alone, about six thousand dollars, and, by 
special act of the legislature, appropriates 
a sufficient amount for binding, postage, 
drayage, purchases, etc., swelling the an- 
nual appropriations to more than ten 
thousand dollars. And yet “the pub- 
lished statistics of the libraries of the 
country,” says the secretary in his forth- 
coming report, “ show that the library of 
the Kansas State Historical society is the 
largest library of reference west of the 
Mississippi river, and the largest histor- 
ical library but one west of the Alleghany 
mountains. When it is considered that 
this library is not composed of evanescent 
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books of the literature of the day, written 
and printed for the amusement of the 
hour, and then no longer sought for refer- 
ence or for any other use, but that it 
chiefly contains the original records of 
the facts in the history of our own pioneer 
people, of the first generation of the 
founders and builders of the state, it may 
well be said that when we speak of its 
remarkable growth in the number of its 
volumes, we present a feature of but slight 


consideration compared with that of the 
character of the volumes which it contains 
as original materials of history. And, not 
only is the history of our own people be- 
ing gathered into this library, but, as con- 
templated by law and as the law directs, 
the library is being made one of very 
widely extended reference, in general 
history, in science, and in all subjects of 
social, educational and literary research.” 
W. W. ADMIRE. 





JOHN M. 


Joun McIntyre LEMmon, who, as a 
soldier in the days of early manhood, as 
a member of the bar and as a judge upon 
an important bench, has lived a life of 


continued labor and usefulness and 
achieved results of which any man 
_might have reason to be proud, was 
born in Townsend, Sandusky county, 
Ohio, on July 25, 1839, the son of Uriah 
Blake Lemmon and Emily Amanda 
McIntyre. The stock from which he 
descended was hardy and vigorous, that 
upon the mother’s side being Scotch 
and upon the father’s side Irish, and com- 
bining in the two all the best qualities 
of both races.* The first of the name 
in this country, in this branch of de- 
scent, was Hugh Lemmon, who left Ire- 
land when seventeen years of age and 
came to New York, where he learned’ 





*The Lemmons originally came from England or 
Ireland. The name was more common at and 
about Dublin, but many people of the same’ name 
lived across the channel in England. The directory 
at Dublin shows, at the present time, more people 
of that name than of any other one. 
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the trade of tailoring, which he worked 
at for several years, and then removed 
to Pennsylvania, where he married into 
a family named McHenry, of Scotch 
origin. He had a family of twelve chil- 
dren, of whom James Lemmon, sr., the 
grandfather of Judge John M. Lemmon, 
was second. He was born in North- 
umberland county, Pennsylvania, on 
July 17, 1779; was married to Rebecca 
Blake in 1805 ; was a volunteer soldier 
in the War of 1812; removed to Ohio 
in 1827, and died at his home on 
North Ridge, Townsend, Sandusky 
county, on May 7, 1854.T 





+The children of James Lemmon, sr., were, in the 
order of their birth: Edward Lemmon, who died, 
leaving two children, David and Sally, now both 
dead ; James Lemmon, who died at Clyde, April 
13, 1881, at the age of seventy years; Uriah Blake 
Lemmon, who died at Clyde, February 16, 1887, 
aged nearly seventy-nine ; Ann, who married Almon 
Bullard, and now survives him ‘at Pleasant Lake, 
Indiana ; Eli, who moved to Indiana and died. dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion, while in the service of 
the United States as a volunteer, and Matthew M., 
who now lives on the same farm where his father 
settled in 1827, when he first came to Ohio. 
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The parents of Judge Lemmon, at 
the. time of his birth, lived in a log- 
house which was in all respects a model 
or ideal of the old-fashioned dwelling 
of that description. It contained two 
rooms, one up-stairs and one down, and 
when the boy retired to his bed in the 
loft there was nothing between him and 
the vault of night or the deep cold of 
winter but the rude shingled roof. The 
logs were hewed on two sides, and built 
up edgewise. The cracks were chinked 
and daubed with clay; and every au- 
tumn, before winter set in, the house 
was given a new daubing to keep its 
inmates from freezing. An old-fashioned 
fire-place was located in the north end 
of the room, from which all the heat to 
be had in the house was given, and in 
which all the culinary operations were 


performed. The father purchased one 
hundred and twenty acres of land ata 
very early day and at a very low price, 
and every foot of it was covered with 


heavy timber. He was a carpenter by 
trade and took jobs, and worked at his 
trade after he was married, and by that 
means mainly supported his family, and 
improved the remainder of his time 
clearing off the farm he had bought. 
It was hard work and slow work, and 
one cannot find at the present day more 
than one young man in one thousand 
who would undertake the same work 
and persist in doing it. It must be 
borne in mind that the work of clearing 
the country in that part of Ohio was 
very heavy and laborious, and it can 
safely be said that not more than one in 
five of the pioneers weathered the storm 
or remained, or lived to see it ac- 
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complished. More than one-half be- 
came discouraged and went back to the 
old home in the east ; many died with 
the fever which abounded ; while others 
were sure that the promised land lay 
farther to the west and pushed on into 
the wilderness. The mother of Judge 
Lemmon has been often heard to re- 
mark that until her children became 
large enough to be company, she 
spent many weeks in her log-cabin 
home without seeing the face of a human 
being, other than the little ones, from 
Monday morning until Saturday night, 
the father being away at work at his 
trade and neighbors being so few and 
far between. 

The father was a man of limited ed- 
ucation, but was deeply imbued with 
the purpose of giving his children such 
chances as his means and surroundings 
would afford. The mother was a fair 
scholar in all ordinary English branches, 
an excellent conversationalist and a 
reader of far more than average grace 
and finish. The son’s early education 
was obtained entirely in the district 
schools, which he ordinarily attended 
three and one-half months in the winter 
and three months inthe summer. This 
continued until he was eleven or twelve 
years of age, when the necessities of 
the father and his increasing family 
compelled him to forego the summer 
schooling and continue only that of 
the winter. When eighteen years of 
age he attended a select school for a 
period of six weeks ; but these meagre 
advantages had been supplemented by 
an intense desire for knowledge and an 
industry that led him to make the most 
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of his spare hours. He had so well 
accomplished this desire that he was 
enabled to procure a teacher’s certificate 
and take charge of a school before 
reaching the age of nineteen, this vent- 
ure occurring at Wales’ Corners, on 
the South Ridge road, four miles from 
Clyde. His ability and school admin- 
istration were such that he soon won 
an enviable reputation as a teacher, and 
disciplined and enriched his mind to a 
greater degree than if he had spent the 
same time as a student in any school 
of the neighborhood. At the end of 
this service he entered Oberlin college, 
where he remained three terms, giving 
especial attention to the English 
branches, especially mathematics. For 
some time after he taught school for 
three or four months in each year, and 
in the spring of 1859 accompanied an 
uncle to Missouri, where he located for 
the time in Memphis, the seat of Scot- 
land county. In November of the same 
year he proceeded to Jefferson City, in 
the same state, where he entered upon 
the beginning of a study that had long 
been determined upon in his mind— 
the law—his instructor being James 
Proctor Knott, then attorney-general of 
Missouri. Although in years and ex- 
perience only a boy, young Lemmon 
had taken unusual interest in the polit- 
ical questions of the day, was a strong 
believer in the doctrine of anti-slavery 
and had read substantially all the 
speeches of the day upon that great and 
ever present question. While in Jeffer- 
son City he knew, and was fairly ac- 
quainted with, Sterling Price, Claiborne 
Jackson, afterwards governor, String- 
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fellow and Atchison of border ruffian 
notoriety and a great many others who 
figured conspicuously in the politics of 
the day, and subsequently in the Re- 
bellion. What he saw of slavery in 
Missouri, and of the behavior of the 
pro-slavery leaders, convinced him that 
civil war was inevitable unless the north 
consented to be dictated to by the pro- 
slavery element, and slavery to be made 
universal. 

In April, 1860, the illness of his 
mother caused Mr. Lemmon to return 
to Ohio, where he resumed the reading 
of law in the office of J. R. Bartlett 
esq., of Fremont, which he continued 
until the following winter, when he took 
charge of the school in the old home 
district. He returned to Fremont early 


in April, 1861, and was soon after awak- 


ened from his sleep by a party of young 
comrades who imparted to him the 
startling news that the rebels had fired 
upon FortSumter. His mind was made 
up from the first that in case of war, 
his services should be offered to his 
country, and in a few days, at the first 
opportunity that presented itself, he 
enlisted in Company F, Eighth Ohio 
infantry, raised for the three months’ 
service. Before the company left Fre- 
mont, he was taken with a severe attack 
of the measles, and did not rejoin the 
company until the regiment went to 
Camp Dennison ; soon after which he 
was again taken sick, and when the men 
were given an opportunity to reénlist 
for the three years’ service, he was not 
able to follow his desire and the example 
of most of his comrades, but was com- 
pelled to go home. He there regained 
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his health, and when that would permit, 
again enlisted,] October 9, 1861, in Com- 
pany B, Seventy-second Ohio Volunteer 
infantry, the regiment then being organ- 
ized by Ralph P. Buckland of Fremont. 
During all these varying changes he 
had attempted to read law, and to bet- 
ter his education in every possible way. 
He had taken an intense and patriotic 
interest in the political issues of the 
time and had made a number of effect- 
ive speeches in the small gatherings 
of the neighborhood. After his second 
enlistment he went with others over 
the county and attended various war 
meetings, where he spoke in favor of a 
vigorous prosecution of the war and 
urged upon those about him the duty of 
enlistment. 

On January 18, 1862, he accompanied 


his company and regiment from Fremont 
to Camp Chase, and thence to Cin- 
cinnati and Paducah, where his regi- 
ment was placed in a division under 
command of Brigadier-General W. T. 


Sherman. He first saw actual war two 
days before the battle of Shiloh, and 
on April 4, 1862 ; his regiment, under 
Colonel Buckland, saw very much and 
very hard fighting at Shiloh. In that 
battle young Lemmon bore himself with 
characteristic coolness and bravery, and 
on the first day was slightly wounded in 
the left arm by a musket ball, and on 
the second by a ball striking his right 
arm, and so benumbing it that it was 
some time before he could regain its use. 
Again, about four o’clock on the second 
day, he was disabled by a shell from the 
rebel batteries exploding and throwing 
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a heavy piece of timber against his left 
side with such force as to break his 
watch and throw him some distance, 
and so shock him that he!was unable to 
perform further service for that day. 
These were the only injuries he re- 
ceived in battle during his military 
career. 

Young Lemmon was in the expedition 
under General Grant which started 
November 26, 1862, and went as far as 
Oxford, Mississippi, and on the return 
accompanied his regiment to Moscow, 
Boliver and Corinth. They reached 
Corinth January 14, 1863, in a drench- 
ing rain, which was followed the same 
night by a blizzard that would have done 
honor to Dakota. They suffered very 
greatly from the wet and cold, and en- 
dured as much of hardship as any 
soldiers during the entire war. He 
took part in the whole of the Vicksburg 
campaign, his regiment being part of 
General Sherman’s Fifteenth corps. In 
conversation touching these events, 
Judge Lemmon has recently said: “I 
regard the campaign of Grant against 
Vicksburg, especially the latter part of 
it, rather, I should say, that part of it 
that was enacted in 1863, as the greatest 
and ‘most successful campaign of the 
Civil war. In my opinion it was un- 
surpassed in its conception and glorious 
to the last degree in its execution. I 
have no regrets for anything that oc- 
curred during the war, except that I 
was notin the march to the sea. While 
the campaign at Vicksburg was very 
much more full of danger, and had its 
battles every day, yet there was some- 
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thing heroic and poetic about the march 
to the sea that attaches to no other 
event of the Civil war.” 

After the surrender of Vicksburg, he 
was in the siege of Jackson under Sher- 
man, and then in the expedition to 
Brandon, Mississippi. This was the 
hardest, as it turned out for him, of any 
service during the war. The expedition 
was under the direct command of 
General Sherman. They marched to 
Brandon on a very hot July day, leaving 
Jackson July 19, 1863, reaching Brandon 
the same day, after an engagement which 
was between a skirmish and a battle, two 
miles east of Brandon, in the afternoon. 
There was a report that the Confeder- 
ates had poisoned the wells and the 
water they were to use, which greatly 
enraged the soldiers, who threatened to 
burn the town of Brandon in retaliation. 
Hewas put upon provost guard duty with 
his company, and had a very busy night 
of it, doing the best they could to keep 
the town from being burned, and was 
only in part successful. The next day 
they returned to Jackson. The day was 
intensely hot, and he was very much 
exhausted, and received a sunstroke 
about one o’clock p. M., and had very 
great difficulty to get into camp that 
night with the company. He has since 
suffered more or less with infirm eye- 
sight, and with some sort of difficulty in 
his head in extreme hot weather, and 
entertains the decided opinion that he 
never recovered from this sunstroke, and 
never will fully. 

In June, 1864, Mr. Lemmon was de- 
tailed as judge-advocate of a military 
commission in Memphis, which was a 
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military court organized for the trial of 
criminal cases for violation of both 
common and military law by citizens. 
The court was a very important one, and 
he had occasion to prosecute some 
cases of more than ordinary importance. 
They were usually for smuggling contra- 
band goods through the military lines, 
offenses against the military law in 
general, and also common law offenses, 
from murder down. One of the cases 
tried before this court was that of J. W. 
Smith, a/ias Dick Davis. Davis, it was 
understood, was an Ohio man, who went 
south during the war as a sort of free- 
booter, with a purpose simply to make 
money or get money without regard to 
how it should be done. He organized 
a band of guerrillas in western Ten- 
nessee. Murder, robbery and all sorts of 
crimes were common with him. Onthe 
disastrous retreat from the battle of 
Brice’s Cross Roads in June, 1864, he 
captured a good many Union soldiers, 
most of whom he first robbed and then 
shot. He had a band of perhaps twenty- 
five men with him. At last he became 
such a terror that a detail of United 
States forces was made to capture him 
at any hazard; he was captured and 
brought before the court of which Judge 
Lemmon was judge-advocate, for trial, 
and was charged with carrying on un- 
authorized warfare, with being a guer- 
rilia, with murder and other offenses. 
He was convicted and hanged in Fort 
Pickering in December, 1864. Among 
the members of the court were Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Thomas M. Brown, now 
member of congress from Indiana, and 
Major Thomas Crowe of the Ninety-third 











Indiana regiment. The trial was a long 
and tedious one, but the evidence left 
no loop-hole for Davis to escape. 

Judge Lemmon rejoined his regiment 
at Eastport, Mississippi, shortly after 
the famous battle of Nashville, having 
been relieved from duty as judge-advo- 
cate at his own request. The service 
which he rendered for some seven 
months as judge-advocate was of the 
most exacting and laborious, and he 
preferred active service in the field, 
although all his judicial duties had 
been most ably performed, and elicited 


many favorable commendations from 


those in authority. 

Judge Lemmon participated in the 
campaign, under General Canby, against 
Mobile, and in the siege of Spanish 
Fort, whence his command was marched 
to Montgomery, Alabama, and the wel- 
come news received that the war was at 
an end. Two hundred guns were fired 
in honor of that great event. 

The young private, who had enlisted 
with the sole purpose of doing his duty to 
his country and for no purpose of ambi- 
tion, was promoted to a second lieuten- 
ancy on May 23,1862,and onJuly 23,1863, 
advanced to the office of captain. His 
service was altogether in the west ; and 
he has often expressed it as his opinion 
that no regiment did more or harder 
service than the Seventy-second Ohio 
infantry ; that he has always believed, 
and yet believes, that the campaign of 
Vicksburg, in which he participated, was 
the most gallant, arduous and brilliant 
of the war, and that the siege of Corinth 
was the most execrable and _ useless. 
Their service took them from Paducah 
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south as far as the Gulf of Mexico, west 
as far as the east line of Kansas, and 
east as faras Nashville. Few regiments 
during the war went farther, either by 
marches or by transportation, than did 
the Seventy-second. Captain Lemmon 
has always taken infinite pride in say- 
ing that his company and regiment al- 
ways behaved with great gallantry, and 
never failed to do their full duty in 
whatever station of danger placed. 

In June, 1865, the war being fully 
over, Captain Lemmon, who had been 
in the service for three years as an offi- 
cer, availed himself of his right to be 
mustered out of service and returned 
home. On March 29, 1864, he had been 
joined in marriage to Miss Annie Covell, 
at Perkins, Erie county, Ohio; and on 
returning home in poor health, settled 
down in Clyde, not feeling that it would 
be judicious to go to a large city where 
there would be more competition in his 
profession. He had pursued his law stud- 
ies whenever possible, and commenced 
the practice thereof in January, 1866, 
combining therewith the business -of 
claim agent and insurance agent. He 
rapidly won his way in the affection and 
respect of the people of his new home, 
and on June 11, 1866, was elected mayor 
of Clyde, being the first one chosen to 
that position, as the town had just been 
incorporated. He was reélected to the 
office in April, 1867. 

Judge Lemmon’s successful career as 
a lawyer and jurist was commenced 
under humble auspices and against the 
discouraging circumstances of having 
lost four or five years’ time, in the most 
fruitful season of early manhood, in a 
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service of an altogether different char- 
acter. His law library, when he began 
to practice, consisted of but half a 
dozen books, viz.: two volumes of ‘ Ohio 
Statutes,’ ‘Swan’s Treatise,’ an odd vol- 
ume of ‘ Parsons on Contract,’ ‘ Man- 
or’s Criminal Law,’ and an odd vol- 
ume of ‘ Cruise on Real Property,’ and 
‘Reeve’s Domestic Relation.’ Busi- 
ness came slowly in a community where 
professional reputation is naturally one 
of slow growth, and the first five years of 
practice saw more activity as a claim 
agent than as a lawyer ; but at the end 
of ten years of such intelligent and up- 
right service as he was enabled to give, 
his law business had so grown that he 
was justified in throwing up the allied 
occupations and devoting himself to the 
law. From thenceforward no busier 
man could be found anywhere in the 
section, and there was hardly a case 
of importance to which Judge Lemmon 
was not called. His practice embraced 
all sorts of law, except maritime, while 
it extended over a great many counties 
in northwestern Ohio. It was largely 
confined to the state courts, with also 
occasional excursions into the Federal 
courts. He was also engaged in a num- 
ber of criminal cases, especially in the 
line of homicides, and showed.the pos- 
session of faculties that would have 
made him famous in that branch of the 
profession had he devoted himself 
thereto ; but it was not to his taste or 
liking, and of late he has done little in 
that direction. He has had many cases 
for corporations or against them, but 
has cultivated no specialty in practice. 
In 1881 a fine offer was made him to go 
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to New York and devote himself entirely 
to corporation law at a very large salary; 
but the proffer was declined almost 
solely from a dislike to live in a large 
city. The love of a quiet and semi-rural 
life, to which he had become attached, 
was too strong to be lightly broken. 

In October, 1886, on the resignation 
of Charles P. Wickham, -judge of the 
common pleas court of the First sub- 
division of the Fourth judicial district 
of Ohio, Mr. Lemmon was appointed 
as his successor without solicitation 
on his part. He had only shortly be- 
fore declined to accept the nomination 
for the same office at the hands of his 
party friends. In 1887 he was tendered 
a nomination to fill the vacancy, which 
he declined for the reason that he did 
not then wish to wholly give up his 
practice. Asan occupant of the bench 
Judge Lemmon gave evidence of his 
high qualifications for such position, 
and made a most enviable record. The 
ability and clearness with which he ad- 
ministered the business that came be- 
fore him was only equaled by the dis- 
patch with which it was conducted. 
During his term upon the bench he 
was enabled to entirely clean up the 
docket in Sandusky county and to ad- 
vance the docket in Huron county more 
than one hundred cases. He made it per- 
fectly clear to intelligent observers that 
a judge of the court of common pleas 
could, if disposed, do the business which 
now occupies two judges ; in other words, 
that our common pleas courts are un- 
necessarily slow. 

In the summer of 1887 Judge Lem- 
mon, in company with his wife, made 
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a visit to France, England, Scotland 
and Wales, with a purpose of recreation 
and intellectual improvement, the first 
actual vacation to which he had treated 
himself in the hard labor of twenty- 
three years. As a result of that seri- 
ous labor, he was, in July, 1888, very 
seriously threatened with nervous pros- 
tration, if not with paralysis ; but these 
symptoms have, happily, passed away, 
and nothing but excessive overwork can 
cause their return. There is little dan- 
ger of that occurring, as Judge Lemmon 
feels that he has reached a point in his 
career when he can ignore demands 
upon his labor and vitality that he 
could not have passed by in the years 
of earlier practice. He has secured a 
competence, has made a record as prac- 
titioner and judge of which he well may 
be proud, and feels that a time has 
come when he can lighten his tasks and 
devote himself to the pursuits of study 
and open-air recreations that have been 
a constant temptation since boyhood, 
but that he has heretofore had no time 
to indulge. 

In politics, Judge Lemmon is a Re- 


publican, and has adhered to the 
principles of that party all his life, and, 
although never a politician, has done 
much to advance that party’s interests 
in his section of the state. In relation 
to his success as a lawyer, much might 
be said, did space permit any mention 
or review of the important cases with 
which he has been connected. He has 
met and tried cases before all of the 
judges who have presided in the range 
of counties where he has practiced, and 
has become acquainted, substantially, 
with every lawyer who has practiced 
during his time in the region named ; 
and it is one of his choice recollections 
that his relations with those courts have 
been uniformly pleasant and agreeable, 
and that he has no grievances against 
anyone, and no feelings of regret for the 
past. His character and ability as a 
lawyer, with his usefulness as a citizen 
and worth as a man, make him one of 
the leading and marked men of northern 
Ohio, and give him a reputation far be- 
yond that section of the country in which 
the chief labors of his manhood have 
been performed. 
THEODORE JOHNSON. 
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Tue founding of a great city has ever 
been considered a remarkable event— 
one worthy of a prominent place in the 
world’s history. The bringing of a vast 
population within the circuit of a few 
miles is a result arising from causes con- 


I. 


cerning which the mind of man naturally 
seeks an explanation. These causes are 
generally discovered to be personal efforts 
wisely directed, with nature as a most 
generous assistant. — 

The site of the city of Chicago is ex- 
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actly in that part of empire along which 
moves the ceaseless tide of travel and 
commerce, eastward and westward, around 
the earth. In passing from the great 
lakes to the Mississippi, the aboriginal 
people of the west were forced, as it 
were, into this line to a considerable 
extent. And the first white man who 
looked out upon the broad expanse of 
Lake Michigan—who gazed with rapture 
upon the boundless prairies beyond it— 
had he but continued his journey to the 
mighty river farther on, would doubtless 
on his return have made the Chicago 
portage from the Desplaines to the 


stream which now drains the western 
metropolis. 

Not a decade and a half had passed 
after the landing of the Pilgrims upon 
Plymouth rock, when that indomitable 


explorer, John Nicolet—sent by Samuel 
Champlain from Quebec as government 
agent to some wild western tribes, to 
promote peace and pave the way for 
opening up a profitable trade in furs— 
first set foot upon the soil of the great 
west. His perseverance and _ heroic 
bravery will ever be commended. He 
visited the Hurons upon Georgian bay, 
and with seven of them struck boldly 
into wilds to the northward and westward, 
where never before had been civilized 
man. He paddled his birch-bark canoe 
along the eastern and northern shores 
of Lake Huron, and finally entered the 
mouth of Fox river at the head of Green 
bay. It was not until he and his swarthy 
Hurons had urged their frail canoes 
six days up that stream that his westward 
progress was stayed, It was the first ex- 
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ploration of the extensive country of 
which Chicago is now the chief city. 

As yet, the red man reigned supreme 
over all this region. From the Alle- 
ghanies on the east to the far, far west ; 
from the great lakes on the north to the 
Ohio river and beyond it—only one 
who could recount what he had seen in 
a civilized tongue had beheld any of its 
wonders or held converse with any of its 
people. The Mascoutins, a tribe of 
savages which the French upon the St. 
Lawrence had heard of on account of 
the wars of the former with eastern na- 
tions, Nicolet visited in one of their 
villages; and the Illinois proper, if he 
did not see, he gained some knowledge 
of. So the inhabitants who, as far as it 
has been learned, first claimed at least a 
nominal possession of what is now the 
site of Chicago, became better known to 
the civilized world. 

It was nearly forty years subsequent 
to the visit of Nicolet before the French 
king extended his possessions to the 
upper lakes and beyond, which, when 
done, placed the Chicago river and 
portage on the very confines, to the 
southwestward of New France. Mean- 
while explorations had continued to the 
northward. During the autumn of 1641 
two Jesuit missionaries visited the Sault 
de Ste. Marie, where they harangued 
two thousand Algonquins. In 1659 two 
fur-traders passed the winter on the 
shores of Lake Superior, where they 
heard of the ferocious Sioux and of the 
great river upon which they dwelt. Thus 
a knowledge of the Mississippi again 
began to dawn upon the European 
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world; for its discovery by De Soto had 
well-nigh been forgotten. Then followed 
the attempt of Father René Mesnard, 
in 1660, to found a mission on the same 
shores visited by the two traders; but 
he perished in the wilderness. However, 
other efforts soon after made were more 
successful, and four missions, by the year 
1671, had been founded in the northern 
and eastern parts of the present state of 
Wisconsin. 

Now, in a most formal manner, France 
by her trusted agent, Daumont de Saint 
Lusson, at a large gathering of Indian 
tribes at the Sault de Ste. Marie, an- 
nounced that this whole region was 
henceforth to belong to that power. 
With the full consent of the savages, 
they were all placed under the protection 
of the French king. It was thus that 
not only. the “Sault,” but all the other 
countries, were brought under French 
domination—Lakes Huron and Superior, 
the Island of Manitoulin, and all 
countries, rivers, lakes and streams con- 
tiguous and adjacent thereunto, as well 
as those which had been discovered, as 
those which might be discovered there- 
after, in all their length and breadth, 
bounded on the one side by the seas of 
the north and of the west, and on the 
other by the South sea. So that now, 
although there were not present any of 
the Illinois Indians proper, the whole 
Chicago country became a portion of the 
territory of New France, and so con- 
tinued for seventy years. 

But the Mississippi had not yet been 
visited by a Frenchman—no fur-trader, 
no missionary, no white man, had as yet 
paddled a canoe upon its upper waters. 


( 
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In the year 1645 was born in Quebec 
Louis Joliet, the son of a wagon-maker 
in the service of the Company of the 
Hundred Associates, then owners of 
Canada. He was educated by the 
Jesuits, and when still very young re- 
solved to be a priest. He subsequently 
changed his mind and turned fur-trader. 
He was afterward sent to explore the 
copper mines of Lake Superior. He 
was with Saint-Lusson at the “Sault” 
when, in 1671, France took possession 
of the west. Having been appointed 
by the governor of New France to go to 
the country of the Mascoutins to dis- 
cover the South sea “and the great river 
they call the Mississippi, which is sup- 
posed to discharge itself into the sea of 
California,” Toliet set out in the early 
spring of 1673, with five Frenchmen 
from Quebec, upon his mission. Upon 
the north side of the Straits of Mack- 
inaw he found Father James Marquette 
laboring among the Chippewas as a 
missionary. Marquette joined the ex- 
pedition, and Joliet again started upon 
his tour of exploration. On the seven- 
teenth of June they entered from the 
Wisconsin upon the broad bosom of the 
Mississippi, “with a joy,’ says Mar- 
quette, “that I cannot express.” After 
dropping a long distance down the river, 
the explorers returned by way of the 
Illinois and the Chicago portage and 
river to Green bay, where Marquette 
remained to recruit his wasted energies 
while Joliet continued homeward. 

‘‘T had escaped every peril from the 
Indians,’”’ wrote Joliet to Frontenac, “I 
had passed forty-two rapids, and was 
on the point of disembarking, full of joy 
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at the success of so long and difficult an 
enterprise, when my canoe capsized, 
after all the danger seemed over. I lost 
two men and my box of papers within 
sight of the first French settlements, 
which I had left almost two years before.” 
“IT send you,” wrote Count Frontenac 
to Minister Colbert, concerning the de- 
plorable accident met with by Joliet, 
“the map he has made of it (the country 
explored), and the observations he has 
been able to recollect; as he has lost 
all his minutes and journals in the ship- 
wreck suffered within sight of Montreal, 
where, after having completed a voyage 
of twelve hundred leagues, he was near 
being drowned.” “He left with the 


Fathers of Sault Ste. Marie,” continues 
the count, “copies of his journals ; these 


we cannot get before next year. You 
will glean from them additional particu- 
lars of this discovery, in which he has 
very well acquitted himself.” But the 
“copies of his journals” were never 
turned over to the government, so far as 
is known. Fortunately, however, his 
map has been discovered and given to 
the public.* Marquette soon wrote out 
an account of the journey, and to this 
the world must go for particulars con- 
cerning it. 

‘ Exceedingly brief is the mention made 
by Marquette of the Chicago portage ; 
the Chicago river he does not mention at 
all. ‘*We had seen nothing like this 
river,” says he in speaking of the IIli- 
nois, “for the fertility of the land, its 
prairies, woods, wild cattle, stag, deer, 
wild cats, bustards, swans, ducks, par- 
rots and even beaver, its many lakes 


*See Revue de Géographe. Paris: February, 1880. 
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and rivers. That on which we sailed is 
broad, deep and gentle for sixty-five 
leagues. During the spring and part 
of the summer the only portage is half a 
league.” That Joliet and Marquette 
and their five companions were the first 
white men to explore the Chicago river 
and portage is reasonably certain. “It 
was,” Says a recent writer, “in the month 
of September when they arrived at the 
place, then a broad waste of grass and 
prairie flowers, channeled by two lazy 
streams that meet from opposite direc- 
tions and, united, flowed into, or rather 
formed a connection with the lake. 
This was Chicago as nature made it.” 
They leave the Desplaines ; they reach, 
the Chicago river; they paddle their 
canoes down its turbid waters; they 
enter Lake Michigan, making their way 
to Green bay in safety. In crossing 
the Chicago portage, so near did the 
waters flowing into Lake Michigan ap- 
proach those of the Illinois, and so level 
and low was the intervening prairie, 
that Joliet concluded a channel would 
be formed in high water that would 
enable boats to pass from the great 
lakes to the Mississippi without unload- 
ing. “Joliet,” wrote the governor of 
Canada, ‘‘has discovered some beautiful 
countries, and so easy of navigation 
through the fine rivers which he found 
that a bark could go from Lake Ontario 
to the Gulf of Mexico, one 
shindig (and that one at Niagara) only 
being necessary to be made.” 
“We found,” says Father Marquette, 
in describing their journey up the 





+Rufus Blanchard in his ‘ History of Illinois’ to 
accompany an historical atlas of that state, p. 15. 
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Illinois river, “an Illinois town called 
Kaskaskia, composed of seventy-four 
cabins. They received us well and 
compelled me to promise to return and 
instruct them.” This Indian village 
was about seven miles below the site of 
the present city of Ottawa, La Salle 
county, Illinois. The promise there 
made the missionary did not forget ; 
therefore, on the twenty-fifth of October, 
1674, with two French companions— 
Pierre Porteret and Jacques (his sur- 
name unknown), one of whom was upon 
the Mississippi expedition—he started 
from Green bay for the country of the 
Illindis, having received the neces- 
sary orders to establish a mission at 
Kaskaskia. Marquette’s line of travel 
to the mouth of the Chicago river was 
across the Sturgeon bay portage, in what 
is now~ northeastern Wisconsin, to the 
west shore of Lake Michigan, thence up 
that lake to the stream just mentioned, 
which he reached on the fourth of De- 
cember, only to find its waters frozen ; 
the ice was half a foot thick. On the 
journey they had overtaken five canoes 
of Pottawatomies and four of Illinois 
Indians. These savages, too, were on 
their way to Kaskaskia. During a 
month’s navigation on the lake, Mar- 
quette had enjoyed fair health, but as 
soon as the snow began to fall he was 
seized with a disease from which he had 
before suffered. 

More snow was found when they 
reached the Chicago river* than pre- 





*The Indians had no name for this river. The 
map of Joliet of 1674 shows none; and Marquette 
speaks of it merely as the river of the portage— 
“ riviere du portage’’—Allouez, too, in 1677, mem- 
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viously ; also more tracks of animals and 
turkeys. Just as Marquette’s companions 
began to draw their baggage on the ice 
to get to the portage, the Illinois Indians 
having gone on, the Pottawatomies ar- 
rived with much difficulty. During the 
stay of the Frenchmen at the, mouth of 
the river, Pierre and Jacques killed three 
buffalo and four deer. One of the latter 
ran quite a distance with his heart cut 
in two. It was as much as Father Mar- 
quette could do to reach the eastern 
extremity of the portage; here he re- 
solved to stop; he was unable to go 
further. The Pottawatomies continued 
their journey to Kaskaskia, while Mar- 
quette and his two companions took pos- 
session of a cabin which they found 
here unoccupied ;f it was on the south 
branch of the Chicago river, within the 
present limits of the city, at a distance, 
by way of that stream, of a little less 
than five miles from Lake Michigan. 
Here the sick missionary was made as 
comfortable as the surrounding circum- 
stances would admit, in the first house 
ever erected by civilized men on the 
site of Chicago. By whom it was built 
and for what purpose, it will presently 
appear. Pierre and Jacques contented 
themselves with killing three or four 
turkeys, of the many which were around 
their cabin, because these birds were 
almost dying of hunger. “ Jacques,” 
writes Marquette, “ brought in a partridge 





tions it only as ‘‘the river which leads to the IIli- 
nois.” Its present name was given to the stream 
subsequently—being transferred from another river. 


+ Such certainly is to be inferred from Marquette’s 
relation, although it has frequently been asserted 
that the cabin was erected by Pierre and Jacques for 
the sick missionary and themselves to occupy. 





that he had killed, every way resembling 
those of France, except that it had two 
little wings of three or four feathers, a 
finger long, near the head, with which 
they cover the two sides of the neck, 
where there are no feathers.” On the 
thirteenth of December, several Illinois 
passed the cabin with furs which. they 
were taking down the lake. ‘We gave 
them,” says Marquette, “a buffalo and 
deer that Jacques had killed the day 
before. I think I never saw Indians 
more greedy for French tobacco than 
these. They came and threw beaver- 
skins at our feet to get a small piece; 
but we returned them, giving them some 
pipes, because we had not yet concluded 
whether we should go on.” 

The Illinois Indians who had come 


on with Marquette were regular traders. 
They had been to Green bay to purchase 


merchandise with their furs. They had 
already become quite proficient in their 
new calling. Marquette declares they 
acted like traders and would hardly give 
to their friends more than the French. 
But they were generous with the sick mis- 
sionary, for, before their departure, they 
gave him “for a fathom of tobacco, three 
fine buffalo robes.’’ On the thirtieth of 
the month, Jacques, who had crossed the 
portage and gone to an Illinois village, 
only six leagues from where Marquette 
was cabined, returned, reporting the In- 
dians as starving, for the reason that cold 
and snow had prevented their hunting. 
More than two centuries ago com- 
merce gained its first foothold in the 
Chicago country. The merchant of the 
period was the fur-trader. The year 1674 
saw two of these domiciled upon the 
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Illinois river, at a distance from where 
Marquette was now cabined of less than 
forty-five miles. They were Frenchmen, 
and one was a surgeon. The name of 
the latter has not come down to us, but 
his companion was Pierre Moreau, nick- 
named La Taupine, who was a noted 
coureur de bois. They commenced their 
traffic with the Illinois Indians, who had a 
village on the river which bears their 
name, a little less than fifty miles away. 
Their stock in trade was the usual variety 
to please the savages. They probably 
came from Green bay, having, doubtless, 
heard of the country and its inhabitants 
from the adventurous Joliet and his ¢om- 
panions. In exchange for their com- 
modities they took furs—mostly of the 
beaver—at a profit, it is fair to presume, 
commensurate with their cupidity and the 
ignorance of their customers. They would 
send their freight in packs to Green bay, 
not by sailing vessel from the Chicago 
river, for no sail had been spread as yet 
on the bosom of lakes Michigan or Huron ; 
they would be shipped in frail birch-bark 
canoes, creeping along the shore, ready 
at any moment to land when dark clouds 
betokened a coming storm. These were to 
be the van of a mighty fleet indeed, as 
the commerce of Lake Michigan now 
clearly shows. These two men were the 
builders of the cabin occupied by Mar- 
quette and his two faithful friends. They 
had erected it as a depot for their furs and 
as a convenient place for stopping, after 
crossing from the portage from the Des- 
plaines.* 





*This is a fair inference; for it would be difficult 
to conceive of any other uses for which it could have 
been intended. 
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Moreau and the French surgeon soon 
learned of the illness of Father Marquette 
and his consequent detention in their 
cabin upon the Chicago river. The in- 
formation was immediately acted upon 
by the surgeon, who repaired at once to 
the sick-bed of his countryman. He not 
only visited the missionary, but brought 
provisions and stopped with him for a time 
to administer to his wants. ‘‘ As soon as 
the two Frenchmen knew that my illness 
prevented my going to them,” says the 
sick Father, “ the surgeon came here with 
an Indian to bring us some whortleberries 
and bread; they are only eighteen leagues 
from here, in a beautiful hunting-ground 
for buffalo and deer, and for turkeys, 
which are excellent there. They had, 


too, laid up provisions while awaiting us, 
and had given the Indians to understand 


that the cabin belonged to the black gown 
(Marquette). And I may: say that they 
said and did all that could be expected of 
them, the surgeon having stopped here to 
attend to his duties.” It is a regrettable 
circumstance that the name of this man, 
who was the first to practice his profes- 
sion on the site of Chicago, has not come 
down to us. Marquette sent Jacques 
back with the surgeon to tell the Illinois 
in their village, five miles further on, that 
his illness prevented his going to see them, 
and if it continued he would scarcely be 
able to go there in the spring. 

On the twenty-fourth of January, 1685, 
Jacques returned with a bag of corn and 
other refreshments that the French had 
given him for the missionary. He also 
brought the tongues and meat of two 
buffaloes that he and an Indian had killed 
just before reaching the cabin ; but all the 
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animals showed the badness of the season. 
Three Illinois, on the twenty-sixth, brought 
Marquette and his two companions, from 
the chiefs of their tribe, two bags of corn, 
some dried meat, squashes and twelve 
beaver-skins ;* first, to make him a mat; 
second, to ask him for powder ; third, to 
prevent his being hungry ; fourth, to get 
some merchandise. “I answered them,” 
says Marquette, “first, that I came to 
instruct them by speaking of the prayer ; 
second, that I would not give them 
powder, as we endeavor to make peace 
everywhere, and because I did not wish 
them to begin a war against the Miamis ; 
third, that we did not fear famine ; fourth, 
that I would encourage the French to 
bring them merchandise.” The mis- 
sionary, as a mark of his gratitude for 
their coming nearly fifty miles to visit 
him, presented to his visitors an ax, two 
knives, three clasp-knives, ten fathoms of 
wampum and two double mirrors, dis- 
missing them with a promise that he would 
make every effort to reach their village, 
were it but for a few days. 

Marquette now despaired of life, and 
he and his two faithful companions com- 
menced a nine days’ devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Immaculate. From its 
close he began to -gain strength. On 
the ninth of February the now hopeful 
missionary wrote that none of the IIli- 
nois Indians “who had ranged them- 
selves near his cabin had been there for 





* A literal translation of the word used by Mar- 
quette would make this read ‘‘beavers’’ instead of 
‘“beaver-skins,” but what follows shows the mean- 
ing to have been as stated above ; besides, it was 
common to use the word ‘‘ beavers” for ‘ beaver- 
skins,” ‘‘bucks” for ‘‘ buck-skins,’’ ‘‘does” for 
** doe-skins,”’ ‘‘ minks” for ‘‘ mink-skins,” and so on, 
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the past month ;” some took the road to 
the Pottawatomies, and some _ were 
still on the lake waiting for the naviga- 
tion to open. By them Marquette sent 
letters to the missionaries northward. 
On the twentieth he writes that he “ had 
time to observe the tide which comes 
from the lake rising and falling, although 
there appears no shelter on the lake. 
We saw the tide go against the wind. 
- These tides made the water good or 
bad, because what comes from above 
flows from the prairies and small streams. 
The deer, which are plentiful on the lake 
shore, are so lean that we had to leave 
some that we had killed.” On the 


twenty-third of March the Father records 
that they killed several partridges, only 
the male having the little wings at the 
neck. These partridges were pretty good, 


but he thought they did not “come up to 
the French.” 

“On the twenty-ninth,” wrote the sick 
man, ‘the water was so high that we had 
barely time to uncabin in haste, put our 
things on trees, and try to find a place 
to sleep on some hillock—the water gain- 
ing on us all night.” However, a slight 
freezing caused an assuaging of the flood 
and the three continued their route, the 
next day, after so long an interruption, to 
the Kaskaskia village. On their way 
down, they met the surgeon with an 
Indian coming up with furs. As his canee 
had to be dragged through. the water, it 
was too cold for the Frenchman; so he 
cached his beaver and turned back. 

At Kaskaskia, Marquette established a 
mission, to which he gave the name of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. Then he started on his return, in 
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hopes of reaching his former mission on 
the north side of the Straits of Mackinaw 
—taking his way by the Kankakee and St. 
Joseph rivers and along the eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan. But he died on the 
eighteenth of May, 1675, and was buried 
in the Michigan peninsula, on the bank 
of a river which long bore his name, but 
which is now borne by a larger neighbor- 
ing stream. 

On the death of Marquette, Father 
Claude Allouez was appointed to the 
Illinois mission at Kaskaskia. He left 
the field of his labor in what is now 
northeastern Wisconsin “ about the close 
of October, 1676, in a canoe with two 
men,” expecting to reach the Illinois 
Indian town so as to winter there. But 
cold weather setting in early, he did not 
get fairly embarked on Lake Michigan 
until the twenty-third of the ensuing 
March. Allouez and his companions 
finally entered the Chicago river, where 
he met eighty Indians “of the country,” 
by whom he was handsomely received. 
“The chief advanced about thirty steps,”’ 
says the missionary, ‘to meet me, hold- 
ing in one hand a fire-brand and in the 
other a feathered calumet. As he drew 
near, he raised it to my mouth, and him- 
self lit the tobacco, which obliged me to 
pretend to smoke.” Allouez was then 
led to his cabin and given the most 
honorable place. “Father!” said he, 
“take pity on me, let me return with you 
to accompany you and lead you to my 
tillage. My meeting with you to-day 
will be fatal to me unless I profit by it. 
You bear to us the gospel and the prayer; 
if I lose the occasion of hearing you, I 
shall be punished by the loss of my 
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nephews whom you see so numerous, but 
who will assuredly be defeated by the 
enemy. Embark, then, with us that I 
may profit by your coming into our land.” 
This appeal could not be resisted, 
especially as it was to the missionary’s 
interest to conciliate the savages, and 
he and his two companions embarked 
with them, crossed the portage and were 
soon at their village. Allouez did not 
reach Kaskaskia until the twenty-seventh 
of April. He found the village had much 
increased during the previous year. It 
now contained three hundred and fifty- 
one cabins, occupied by representatives 
of eight different tribes. The Indians 
liked the place because they could 
“easily discover their enemies ” from it. 
The missionary made but a brief stay at 


Kaskaskia, but he returned ayain the 


next year “to labor more solidly for 
the conversion of these tribes.” His 
second visit, however, was soon ter- 
minated. 

Réné-Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la 
Salle, was the first “to undertake the 


planting of colonies in these beautiful. 


countries-of the west,” now brought par- 
ticularly to the notice of the French 
government by the expedition of Joliet. 
But he must first petition ‘ Louis, by 
the grace of God, king of France and 
Navarre,” for a _ patent, which was 
granted “to our dear and well-beloved 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, 
permitting him “to labor at the discov- 
ery of the western parts of New France,” 
for the French king had nothing more at 
heart than the exploration of that coun- 
try through which, to all appearance, a 
way might be found to Mexico. There 
9 
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was no mention of colonization in the 
patent, but La Salle had his plans, and 
these were not only to found a commer- 
cial and industrial colony in the west, 
but to open a route to commerce with 
Mexico, by way of the Mississippi and 
the gulf. From what is now the city of 
Kingston, Canada, then Fort Frontenac, 
La Salle sent out his first detachment of 
fifteen men, in the summer of 1678, in 
canoes, to go to Lake Michigan, and 
thence to the Illinois river, to trade 
with the Indians and collect provisions. 
They were to make preparations on that 
stream against the day of his coming, 
for the Illinois country was the goal of 
his ambition. These were the avant- 
coureus of civilization in the great Valley 
of the Mississippi. 

Then followed the explorations of 
La Salle between the great lakes and 
the gulf for the next ten years, the 
story of which seems like the wildest 
romance, albeit of the utmost verity. 
Scarcely less wonderful are the accounts 
of the wanderings of his faithful lieu- 
tenant, Henri de Tonty—“ equal to any- 
thing”—and of Father Louis Henne- 
pin, another of La Salle’s companions, © 
ever ready to expose himself freely “ for 
the salvation of others.” In their nar- 
ratives and letters we catch, however, 
only occasional glimpses of the Chicago 
river and portage, or even of the Chicago 
country. 

Above the thundering Niagara, La 
Salie built the Griffin, a craft of not 
less than forty-five tons’ burden, in which, 
on the seventh of August, 1679, he and 
his followers embarked, and in Septem- 
ber the vessel dropped her anchor near 
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one of the islands at the entrance of 
Green bay. Here he met several of his 
advance party with “a pretty fair 
amount” of furs in their keeping, ob- 
tained in a successful traffic with the 
savages upon the Illinois river. The 
packs had been taken across the Chi- 
cago portage and down the Chicago 
river, and were now put on board the 
Griffin. It was the first regular ship- 
ment of merchandise on a vessel ever 
made in the west. The stock was not 
gathered upon what is now the site of 
Chicago; nevertheless it passed across 
it. The Grifin started on her re- 
turn, but was never heard of afterwards ; 
all .. board perished in the turbulent 
waves of Lake Michigan. 

La Salle journeyed up that lake along 
its western shore, passing, but not en- 
tering, the mouth of the Chicago river. 
But why not? The reason was that, at 
the mouth of the St. Joseph, on the 
other side of the lake, he was to join 
Tonty with twenty men from Michili- 
mackinac, who were to make their way 
thither along the eastern shore; other- 
wise, he doubtless would have crossed 
the Chicago portage to the Desplaines, as 
being a much nearer route to the Illinois. 
The head of the lake was reached on 
the twenty-eighth of October, ‘when,’ 
says Father Hennepin, ‘“‘we went out to 
scout, as we were accustomed to do in 
the woods and prairies. We found very 
good ripe grapes, the berries of which 
were as large as Damson plums. To get 
this fruit, we had to cut down the trees 
on which the vines ran. We made some 
wine, which lasted us nearly three 
months and a half, and which we kept 
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in gourds. These we put every day in 
the sand to prevent the wine from sour- 
ing ; and, in order to make it last longer, 
we said mass only on holidays and Sun- 
days, one after the other. All the woods 
were full of vines which grow wild. We 
ate this food to make the meat palat- 
able, which we were forced to eat without 
bread.”’ 

The first difficulty ever had with the 
savages in the Chicago country was be- 
tween La Salle and a party of Fox 
Indians. It was some distance above 
the mouth of the Chicago river where 
it happened. It occurred on the thir- 
tieth day of October, 1679. The Foxes 
numbered a hundred and twenty-five, 
while the Frenchmen could arm but 
eleven men. The savages had purloined 
some valuables from La Salle, and he re- 
solved to take a prisoner and hold him as 
a hostage for the return of the articles. 
An “important” Indian was captured 
from the band, when the Frenchmen 
sent the rest word that if they did not 
bring back all they had stolen, they would 
put their comrade to death. The sav- 
ages determined to rescue their com- 
panion. They all advanced, arms in 
hand, to begin the attack. La Salle’s 
party was encamped on a_ peninsula, 
separated from a wood, where the In- 
dians appeared, by a long sandy plain, 
two gun-shots wide. At the end of this 
plain, towards the wood, La Salle noticed 
that there were several small mounds, 
and that the nearest one commanded 
the others. This he occupied at once. 
Seven or eight of the savages had guns ; 
the residue were armed with bows and 
arrows only. The bold manceuvring 
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of the Frenchmen finally induced the 
Foxes to lay down their arms, and the 
affair ended by the Indians presenting 
some beaver robes to La Salle. 

After reaching the Illinois and building 
Fort Crévecoceur in January, 1680, near 
the site of the present city of Peoria, 
La Salle was obliged to return to Fort 
Frontenac. By the fourth of November 
he was back again to the mouth of 
the St. Joseph. He writes disparagingly 
of Chicago river and portage. “The 
basin you enter,” he says, “to go from 
the Lake of the Illinois (Lake Michigan) 
to the divine river (the Desplaines) is no- 
ways suited for the communication, there 
being no anchorage, wind or entrance 
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for a vessel, or even for a canoe, unless 
there is a great calm, the prairies, by 
which a communication is pretended, 
being overflowed every time it rains by 
the drainage of the neighboring hills. 
It is very difficult to make a channel and 
keep it open without its becoming im- 
mediately filled with sand and gravel, 
and you cannot dig in the ground with- 
out finding water, and there are sand- 
hills between the lakes and the prairies. 
Even were this channel possible at great 
expense, it would be useless, because the 
divine river (Desplaines) is unnavigable 
for forty leagues from there to the great 
village of the Illinois.” 
ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


[Zo be continued] 
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So INTIMATELY connected with the prac- 
tice of medicine in any place is the ques- 
tion of its health, that it is thought best 
to say a word at the outset upon that 
subject in its relation to the medical pro- 
fession of Omaha; but this cannot be 
well considered without at least a brief 
reference to the geology and climatology 
of the state at large. 

There are no mountains in Nebraska, 
but in the northwestern and western parts 
there are lofty hills. Three-fourths of the 
entire surface may be set down as gently roll- 
ing. The bottom-lands rangein width from 
a quarter of a mile on the smaller streams 
to twenty miles and more on the Platte 


and Missouri. The average elevation 
above the sea of the whole state is, as 


nearly as it can be ascertained, about 


twenty-three hundred feet. It is only 
necessary to look upon the map of Ne- 
braska at the large number of rivers and 
creeks, flowing generally eastward or 
southeastward, to understand fully the ex- 
cellence, topographically speaking, of its 
drainage systems. 

The climate of Nebraska is neither 
semi-arctic in winter nor of a torrid 
character in summer, as sometimes rep- 
resented. The mean temperature of the 
spring is about forty-seven degrees; of 
summer, seventy-three degrees; of au- 
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tumn, fifty degrees ; and of winter, twenty 
degrees. The heat of summer is modified 
by the breezes which fan the land, the 
cold of winter by the dryness of the 
atmosphere. The prevailing winds in 
winter are from the north and northwest, 
in the summer from the southwest and 
south. The clearness and purity of the 
atmosphere are remarkable, and in the east- 
ern portion of the state the moisture and 
rain-fall are abundant. In the western part, 
the great increase in the absorptive power 
of the soil, wrought by cultivation, is 
causing a corresponding increase in the 
rdin-fall. 

The question immediately to be met in 
this connection is, as to whether Nebraska 
is or is not a healthy state. While, of 


course, no place is totally exempt from 
disease, there are portions of the globe 


where the severe forms of sickness are 
prevalent, but this commonwealth cannot 
be put down in that category, although 
fever and ague, dyspepsia, consumption 
and numerous other ills to which flesh is 
heir, are to be met with here. Neverthe- 
less, there can be no question about the 
healthfulness of Nebraska. 


The state has, as every geologist knows, | 


a rare geological formation known as 
“loess.” This deposit is, in some re- 
spects, one of the most remarkable in the 
world. It prevails over at least three- 
fourths of the surface of the state. It 
ranges in thickness from five to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Many specimens 
taken three hundred miles apart have 
been compared, and from the top and 
bottom of the deposits, and no difference 
could be detected by the eye or chemical 
analysis. Over eighty percent. of this de- 
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posit is very finely comminuted silica, and 
about ten per cent. is composed of the 
carbonates and phosphates of lime. Its 
drainage, which is the very best possible, 
is owing to the remarkable, finely commi- 
nuted silica of which the bulk of the de- 
posit consists. Where the ground is culti- 
vated the most copious. rains percolate 
through the soil, which, in its lowest 
depths, retains it like a huge sponge. 
Even the unbroken prairie absorbs much 
of the heavy rains that fall. “On'the other 
hand, the extremely wet seasons only 
damage the crops over the low bottoms, 
subject to overflow. From twelve to 
twenty-four hours after the heaviest rains the 
roads are perfectly dry. The soil is easily 
worked, yielding readily to the shovel or 
plow. Excavation is remarkably easy. 
And this formation is the one on which 
Omaha rests. Add to this the surface 
peculiarities of this city, and it may be 
readily understood that the place is every- 
where susceptible of complete drainage. 
Because of this and for other reasons 
hereafter explained, it is a most undeni- 
able fact that Omaha is a very healthy 
city. 

Very soon after the survey and platting 
of “Omaha City,” emigrants began to 
arrive. Among these pioneers were those 
of various trades and professions. That 
a doctor should have arrived among the 
earliest of those who proposed to make 
the place their future home, is not at all a 
matter of wonder. °* 

The first physician in Omaha was Dr. 
George L. Miller, who is still a resident of 
the place. He reached the town in Octo- 
ber, 1854. At the age of seventeen he 
commenced the study of medicine at Syr- 
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acuse, and after five years of office reading, 
went to New York city and entered the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, from 
which institution he graduated in 1852. 
He then returned to Syracuse, where, for 
two years, he practiced his profession,when 
he determined to make his home in 
Omaha, then only just springing into ex- 
istence. He established himself in a cot- 
ton-wood board cabin which was floorless 
and windowless, in the tall grass that was 
then everywhere an obstacle to rapid loco- 
motion in “ Omaha City,’’ hanging out his 
sign between the boards and offering 
himself as one willing to aid, to the best 
of his abilities, in relieving suffering hu- 
manity. 

No sooner was Dr. Miller’s arrival 
noted than it was promulgated among the 
Indians who were camping on the river 
bottom near by, and the information that 
a “medicine man” was accessible not 
only filled them with wonder, but excited 
a desire for his professional attentions. 
It so happened that a papoose lay sick of 
a fever; and one morning shortly after the 
doctor’s arrival, a muscular Indian ap- 
peared in his office and demanded that he 
should accompany him and minister to 
the ailment of the infant invalid. Being 
a stranger to the customs of the Indians, 
Dr. Miller felt disinclined to go with the 
messenger, but the ethics of professional 
duty overcame his scruples, and he started 
out preceded by his guide, who frequently 
turned around and beckoned him on in 
the way he was to go. Suddenly and with- 
out any preliminary warning, the stalwart 
savage jumped from the beaten path both 
were pursuing and disappeared in the tall 
gtass. This unexpected piece of by-play 
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by no means encouraged the confidence 
of the doctor that all was right, so he 
paused, not daring to follow yet fearing to 
turn back. While waiting and pondering 
in his mind the chances of escape if evil 
was intended, the Indian re-appeared as 
suddenly as was his disappearance, and 
beckoned the “medicine man”’ to follow 
on again. In a few moments the guide 
and his companion reached the wig- 
wam. 

A difficulty was now encountered by 
the timid physician—the question was, 
how should the wigwam be entered? 
There seemed no way to get in except 
through a triangular opening, which the 
doctor eyed askance. However, the ease 
and rapidity with which ingress was 
effected by the Indian induced the white 
man to attempt the passage, and he suc- 
ceeded admirably. He was welcomed to 
the interior in a manner calculated to dis- 
sipate any apprehensions in his breast, 
and, after smoking the pipe of peace, was 
permitted to examine the papoose. A 
diagnosis of the case convinced the 
“medicine man’’ that the patient was be- 
yond the reach of human aid, and he an- 
nounced his fear~ by signs and shakes of 
the head. 

Dr. Miller left some soothing potion to 
be given the child and returned to his 
office. The succeeding day the papoose 
died, and “the grief of the tribe, in con- 
sequence, was very great.” 

Practicing medicine under difficulties 
was well understood by all the early phy- 
sicians in Omaha, but none had so per- 
plexing an experience as Dr, Charles A. 
Henry, who was a resident against his 
will in 1855 in the place. The circum- 
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stances were these, as to his enforced 
sojourn in Omaha: 

Dr. Henry was residing at Bellevue, 
just below Omaha, and became involved 
in a quarrel with George Hollister about 
a boundary line between two tracts of 
land, and the result was that the doctor 
shot Hollister. This occurred on the 
twentieth day of April, 1855. Henry 
was arrested and brought to Omaha, 
where he was shackled and handcuffed 
and imprisoned in the house of the 
sheriff of the county, being chained to 
the floor. The grand jury, the first one 


in the territory of Nebraska and specially 
called together for this case, failed to in- 
dict the doctor, thereupon the judge 
re-committed the prisoner and ordered a 
new jury. About this time, Dr. Miller 


(the only physician residing in the place 
at that date) was called upon to accom- 
pany a flotilla of steam-boats up the 
Missouri river. During the absence of 
Miller, people continued to be sick, as 
might be inferred, and the imprisoned Dr. 
Henry was the only physician who could 
attend to their sufferings understandingly, 
but he was “chained to the floor,” as we 
have already explained, and there were 
cases that could not be brought to him. 
The sheriff determined to take the doctor 
around, shackled though he was, that he 
might attend to the patients who were 
dangerously ill. It was but natural that 
the handcuffed physician should at once 
get the sympathy of the people, and that 
he should make many warm friends. He 
insisted that in killing Hollister he but 
acted in self-defence, and the citizens 
were prone to believe his story. The sec- 
ond grand jury, like the first, failed to in- 
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dict him, and he was, as a consequence, 
discharged. The doctor subsequently be- 
came a prominent citizen of Omaha, 
noted for his enterprise and excellence of 
character. He died on the tenth of Jan- 
uary, 1880. 

It was not long after the advent in 
‘Omaha City ” of Dr. Miller and the fail- 
ing of the two grand juries to indict Dr. 
Henry, before the medical profession in 
the place was well represented both in 
numbers and ability. Of the physicians 
who followed the two just mentioned, 
in a short time, we may name Drs. Mal- 
com, J. P. Peck, Enos Lowe, N. S. Rich- 
ardson, A. Chapel, J. H. Seymour, A. 
McElwee, A. F. Peck, G. C. Monell and 
W. R. Thrall. 

Dr. J. P. Peck came to Omaha in 1856. 
Directly after his arrival he entered into 
partnership with Dr. Malcom, the agree- 
ment being that each should make an 
equal division of his receipts with the 
other. Malcom then moved to Florence, 
a short distance up the river, while Peck 
remained in the “City.” The partnership 
continued for awhile, till it began to ap- 
pear to the latter that all the division of 
receipts was what he made himself, so he 
determined to break up the partnership, 
believing, as he did, that it was easier to 
support one person than two. The office 
occupied by Dr. Malcom upon his arrival 
in Omaha was a small adobe of one 
room, which after his removal to Florence 
came into possession of Dr. Peck. By 
dividing it off into smaller apartments, 
the structure served Peck for both office 
and residence. He soon abandoned it, 
however, as he found it too small for com- 
fortand his needs, and built more enlarged 
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quarters. The doctor died in the city, 
February 20, 1887. 

At an early day (that is, in 1856) many 
were the privations and hardships encoun- 
tered by the pioneers of Omaha. There 
were no cellars in which to store their 
provisions to protect them from the cold- 
est weather. The winter of the year just 
mentioned proved to be unusually severe. 
Dr. Peck and others (so the doctor after- 
wards declared) were forced to a rather 
novel expedient to keep their potatoes 
from freezing during some nights—a 
sackful was taken to bed with them upon 
their retiring ! 

Drs. Thrall and McElwee settled in 
Omaha in 1856, but after a residence here 
of three years, they deemed the growth 
of the settlement altogether too slow for 
them, so they returned to the east. Dr. 
McElwee was generally regarded as a 
man of excellent parts, having already 
achieved considerable prominence, before 
moving west, in his profession. Prior to 
his arrival in Omaha, he had been assistant 
physician in the Ohio Lunatic asylum. 

Dr. Peck was the second son of Sher- 
man and Anna Peck, and was born in the 
township of Stow, then Portage (now 
Summit) county, Ohio, on the eleventh of 
October, 1821. During his infancy, his 
family moved to Hudson, and afterwards, 
in 1833, to Cuyahoga Falls, both in the 
present county of Summit. At the age 
of ten years James Porter (this was his 
given name in full) went into the office of 
the Ohio Observer to learn the printing 
business, where he worked most of the 
time until the age of nineteen. While 
employed in the office of the Ohio States- 
man, at Columbus, Ohio, he began the 
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study of medicine, completing his reading 
in Akron, that state.. He graduated at 
the Cleveland Medical college in the 
spring of 1850, He remained in Akron 
until 1856, when, with his wife and two 
sons, he removed, as already stated, to 
Omaha. 

Dr. Monell was born in Montgomery, 
Orange county, New York, in the year 
1816. He there received an academic 
education and prepared himself for col- 
lege. After graduating at Union college 
he went to Newburgh, Orange county, 
same state, where his parents then resided, 
and immediately commenced the study 
of medicine, which was afterward com- 
pleted, and in the same place he began 
the practice of his profession, which 
proved very successful. Finding rest and 
recuperation needful, he retired from his 
calling and removed to Omaha in 1857, 
intending, after a brief residence there, 
to return ; but once he took up his abode 
in the place and he could not well leave 
it ; and there he remained until his death, 
which occurred on the twenty-ninth of 
December, 1880. 

Dr. Enos Lowe, of whom mention has 
previously been made in this magazine,* 
was born in North Carolina, on the fifth 
day of May, 1804. When he was about 
ten years of age, his parents moved to the 
Territory of Indiana, and settled in Mon- 
roe county, near Bloomington. When 
Enos was quite young he began the study 
of medicine. After finishing his reading, 
he commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion, and soon after entered the Ohio 


*See MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History for No- 
vember and December, 1888, in the historical 
sketches there published of Omaha. 
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Medical college at Cincinnati, where, in 
due course of time, he graduated. He 
then practiced at Greencastle, and some 
time after removed to Rockville,, Indi- 
ana, where he continued his _profes- 
sional work for a number of years, during 
which time he was a member of the 
Indiana legislature. In the fall of 1836 
he moved to Flint Hills, Iowa, where he 
remained in the practice of his profession 
until 1847. During that time, he was a 
member of two conventions for framing 
constitutions of his state, and was elected 
president of the second one. He re- 
ceived from President Van Buren, in 1847, 
the appointment of receiver of public 
moneys at the land office in Iowa City, 
where he removed the same year and 
where he lived for four years. In 1853 
he was appointed to a like office at Kanes- 
ville (now Council Bluffs), Iowa, whither 
he removed ; held his position two years 
and then resigned. He then became a 
resident of Omaha, where he died on the 
twelfth of February, 1880.* 

Dr. Chapel entered the army during 
the great Rebellion, where he contracted 
a disease from which he afterwards died 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Seymour was born in New Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, on the ninth day of 
July, 1825. While young, his parents 
moved to Ashtabula county, Ohio, where 
he obtained his elementary education. 
He was subsequently a student at the 
Grand River institute. In 1846 he 
taught school in Columbiana county, 
same state. Two years afterwards, he be- 





*For the important part taken by Dr. Lowe in 
founding Omaha, see the article just cited in MAGA- 
ZINE OF WESTERN HIsTorY. 
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gan the study of medicine. He attended 
the medical college in Cleveland for three 
sessions, graduating with distinguished 
honors, and received the appointment of 
resident physician of the marine hospital 
in that city. He was married to Lucretia 
Robertson in 1854. In the year 1857 
he moved toOmaha. He gave his life to 
his country, being overtaken by death at 
Helena, Arkansas, on the seventh of Sep- 
tember, 1862. 

We have thus mentioned, in a very 
brief manner, some of the incidents in 
the lives of the very first physicians in 
Omaha. It was not long after the advent 
of these doctors before there began a 
“rush” to the “City,” which has to a 
greater or less extent continued to the 
present time. Many physicians, of course, 
“took up with the rush.” Although their 
number at the present time is not legion, 
they are, perhaps, sufficiently numerous 
for the wants of the population. 

Among those physicians who came to 
Omaha at so early a day as to be known 
as old residents, may be mentioned J. R. 
Conkling, Ira Van Camp, J. C. Denise, S. 
D. Mercer, J. N. Rippey, J. H. Peabody, 
A. A. Roeder, R. C. Moore, W. McClel- 
land, L. F. Babcock, Emanuel Den, 
William Eddy, S. A. Bonesteel, V. H. 
Coffman, George Tilden, J. H. P. 
Mathewson, W. B. W. Gardner, J. Labree, 
Theodore Baumer, H. R. Benjamin, M. 
T. Anderson, H. P. Jensen and others. 

Omaha owes not a little of its growth 
and prosperity to the healthful properties 
of the climate, which is invigorating to 
an extreme and has been for years the 
subject of comment onthe part of Omaha’s 
physicians. At no time and under no 
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circumstances has the city suffered the 
effects of an epidemic. The clear air, 
bright sunshine and the care which is be- 
ing evinced by the health department of 
the place must continue to make it one 
of the most healthful cities in the United 
States. The excellent system of sewer- 
age is preparing the citizens thoroughly 
' for the future, and the enactment of proper 
ordinances within the past year will force 
them on all hands to take proper measures 
to prevent disease by having thoroughly 
cleaned their streets and alleys under 
direction of the health department. The 
city physician reports as follows: “ With 
the phenomenal growth of Omaha comes 
the change of the entire system of sewer- 
age, the grading of streets and many other 
things combining to create disease ; but 
with all the adverse circumstances, it is 
gratifying to note that we have no epi- 
demics of any nature and the health of 
the city is above the average.” Also 
comment is made upon the water supply, 
under which head it is admitted that 
the water has an uninviting appearance in 
its unfiltered state, but, nevertheless, it 
has been proven by chemical analysis to 
contain fewer impurities than that of the 
pure spring water from the wells, in pref- 
erence to which the city physician rec- 
ommends its use where possible. The 
death rate of the city is very low. One 
of the causes of this is the comparative 
infrequency of extreme changes during 
the winter months, Another may be at- 
tributed to the soil of the place and its 
vicinity, which has, naturally, the best 
possible drainage, as already explained. 
Omaha has a medical college. This in- 
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stitution has been in successful existence 
nine years, and its graduates stand high 
in the medical profession. It is located 
near St. Joseph’s hospital, thus giving the 
students a fine opportunity for practical 
instruction. There is a free dispensary 
connected with the college. Board of 
trustees: L. F. McKenna, M. D., pres- 
ident; W. F. Milroy, M. D., secretary ; 
R. C. Moore, M. D., treasurer. The 
members are: W. F. Milroy, M. D., Don- 
ald Macrae, M. D., J. H. Peebles, M. D., 
J. G. Denis, M. D., P. G.Leisenring, M. D., 
R. C. Moore, M. D., L. F. McKenna, 
M. D., W. S. Gibbs, M. D., and Emery 
Brown, M. D. The faculty consists of 
J. C. Denise, M. D., dean ; P. G. Leisen- 
ring, M. D., secretary, and seventeen other 
physicians ; W. J. Galbraith, M.D., surgeon 
for the Union Pacific, having been added 
last year as professor of the treatment of 
injuries peculiar to railway accidents. 

The Child’s Hospital and Home is con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Episco- 
pal church, Mrs, Frances A. Moore being 
matron, assisted by three nurses. There 
are twelve adults and ten children occu- 
pying beds at present. The Episcopal 
bishop of Nebraska, Right Rev. George 
W. Worthington, is ex officio the head 
of the institution. The other officials 
are: Mrs. R. H. Clarkson, manager ; 
Mrs. F. A. Moore, matron; Mrs. A. J. 
Poppleton, secretary and treasurer ; direc- 
tors, Mrs. H. W. Yates, Mrs. Herman 
Kountze, Mrs. C. H. Frederick, Mrs. J. 
M. Woolworth and Mrs. S. S. Caldwell. 
Drs, W. O. Bridges and John E. Sum- 
mers are the attending physicians and sur- 
geons. The average number of patients 
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is between eight and nine hundred per 
year. 

St. Joseph’s hospital is one of the oldest 
and largest institutions of the kind in the 
city. It is in charge of the Franciscan 
sisters. Some of the most prominent 


physicians in the city are in charge, in 
“addition to those representing the smelting 
works, Union Pacific and B. & M. depart- 
During the year over fifteen hun- 


ments. 
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dred patients were treated in this institu- 
tion. 

“ What is particularly needed for the 
good of the medical profession in Omaha 
and the state at large is more enactments 
by the legislature to protect the people 
from quacks. That there will soon be 
more efficient legislation in this regard, is 
certain. 

CoNSUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


[Zo be continued.} 


JAMES HENRY PEABODY. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
in Washington, District of Columbia, 
March 7, 1833; his old home was 
within a few blocks of the President’s 
mansion. His ancestor, Lieutenant 
Francis Peabody, came to New England 
from Great St. Albans, Hartfordshire, 
England, in April, 1635, and settled in 
Topsfield, Essex county, Massachusetts. 
The grandfather of James Henry was 
General John Peabody, who was for 
years the principal merchant of New- 
buryport, Massachusetts,engaged largely 
in the East and West India trade. 
He was appointed general of the Mas- 
sachusetts militia by Governor Elbridge 
Gerry, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United 
States. In 1812 he offered his services 
to the United States for the war; they 
were, however, not accepted. He 
moved to Georgetown, District of Co- 
lumbia, in 1812, and took with him his 
nephew, George Peabody, who com- 
menced his business career with him in 
Newburyport, but afterwards became 


celebrated as the London banker and 
great philanthropist. General John 
Peabody was his guardian. 

Captain John Peabody, the father of 
him of whom we write, was born in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, but grew 
up in Georgetown, District of Colum- 
bia, becoming commander of some of 
the finest merchant ships sailing out of 
Richmond, Virginia, Washington and 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
when the commerce of the United 
States dotted the seas. He was for 
years in the Liverpool trade. He mar- 
ried Miss Amelia H. Cathcart, the 
daughter of James Leander Cathcart. 

Mr. Cathcart’s Revolutionary war rec- 
ord reads like a romance. He was the 
son of an officer in the English army. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution he 
gave up his right in the line of inherit- 
ance to an estate in Ireland because of 
sympathy with the oppressed colonies, 
and entered the United States navy as 
a midshipman and served to the close 
of the war. He was twice captured by 
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the English and escaped from the 
Jersey prison ship once by swimming 
ashore and at another time on the ice. 
After the close of the Revolution he 
was taken prisoner by the Algerine 
pirates, taken to Algiers, where he re- 
mained virtually a prisoner for eleven 
years. 

The Dey of Algiers, taking a great 
fancy to him, seeing that he was a man 
of talents, made him chief clerk to the 
regency. In this capacity he corre- 
sponded with all the foreign powers 
with whom the Algerines had inter- 
course, and was thus enabled to gain 
and remit to our country much valuable 
information. 

During Washington’s administration 
the Dey appointed Mr. Cathcart as 
bearer of dispatches to Philadelphia, 
then the seat of the United States gov- 
ernment. General Washington treated 
Mr. Cathcart with the utmost courtesy, 
and upon the declaration of peace ap- 
pointed him consul-general to the Bar- 
bary powers. After several years in 
Algiers he continued as United States 
consul to various other countries for a 
number of years, the greater number of 
his children having been born on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Amelia 
H., the mother of James Henry, was 
born in Leghorn, Italy. 

Captain John Peabody, father of the 
last mentioned, died in 1847, leaving 
a widow and five children dependent 
upon the exertions of his two 
eldest boys. The second son, the sub- 
ject of the present article, soon ob- 
tained a position as page in the United 
States house of representatives, which 
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he held for five years. This position 
and that of clerk in the United States 
pension and land offices for several 
years afterwards only requiring a few 
hours’ work each day, afforded him 
ample opportunity to study. He occu- 
pied his leisure upon the different 
branches of education, reading Latin 
with a view of adopting, eventually, one 
of the professions. After his mother’s 
death, which occurred in 1852, he com- 
menced the study of dentistry with Dr. 
R. B. Donaldson of Washington, at the 
same time reading medicine with Dr. 
Thomas J. Cathcart of the same place. 

In September, 1856, he matriculated 
at the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgetown, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and had for his pre- 
ceptor, Professor James E. Morgan. 
He continued to attend lectures and 
clinics here until he, graduated March 
8, 1860. 

Whilst in the house of representatives 
as page, from 1847 to 1852, he formed 
warm attachments for several members 
of that body and of the senate, among 
whom were Andrew Johnson, General 
Lewis Cass and Schulyer Colfax, all 
of whom continued his _ staunch 
friends until their deaths. 

The doctor has many reminiscences 
and some amusing anecdotes of events 
occurring from the stirring times of the 
Mexican war—during the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise and the later sad 
scenes of our Civil war, his fourteen 
years in civil service and three years 
in the army affording, as may be 
premised, many opportunities for ob- 
servation. 
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He knew as a boy Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun and their contemporaries. 

He refused an appointment of cadet- 
ship at West Point on account of his 
widowed mother, whose greatest sup- 
port would have been cut off if he gave 
up his clerkship to enter the army. He 
had a longing desire to come west, and 
in 1859 was one of a company formed 
in Washington, District of Columbia, 
to explore the Black Hills for gold, 
having received information of that 
region from a Mormon, Mr. George B. 
Simpson, who in fleeing from Salt Lake 
City came through the Sioux country 
and brought specimens of surface 
washings away with him. This com- 
pany had Dr. J. C. R. Clark of 
Missouri appointed by the secre- 
tary of the interior as physician 
to vaccinate the Indians in Nebraska 
and Dakota, the appointment giving 
him free access to the Indian country. 
Clark and Simpson were fitted out with 
hydro-oxygen blow-pipe and other ap- 
paratus for testing for gold deposits, 
and started out in the summer of 1859, 
penetrating for several hundred miles 
north of old Fort Laramie and well up 
into the Black Hills. They returned 
in the spring of 1860, not giving a favor- 
able report of the richness of the de- 
posits, although finding gold in small 
quantities. The Civil war breaking 
out soon afterwards, the project was 
abandoned. The doctor thinks the 
Indians demurred at being vaccinated, 
although ordered by the Great Father 
at Washington, and refused to afford 
opportunities to the white medicine 
man to prospect for gold; at least, 
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this was his first and last speculation in 
gold digging. Wernote this as part of 
the history of Nebraska. 

At the outbreak of the Civil war we 
find the doctor holding a clerkship in 
the United States pension office and 
practicing his profession before 9 
A. M. and after 3 Pp. M., only six hours’ 
work then being required of the clerks 
in government office. In the early 
days of Lincoln’s administration the 
clerks in the various departments 
drilled in thecorridors; the young 
“Esculapius shouldered his musket with 
the rest of them. 

In 1862, becoming tired of civil ser- 
vice, the constant cannonading around 
Washington seeming to call him to take 
a more active part in the Nation’s strug- 
gle, he offered his services to the gov- 
ernment and was appointed acting. 
assistant surgeon United States army, 
and continued to serve in the hospitals 
in and around Washington, District of 
Columbia. He was with the Army of 
the Potomac at the battle of Antietam 
and remained in Frederick, Maryland, 
in charge of the wounded after that bat- 
tle, until January, 1863, when he was 
ordered to report to General Schofield, 
then in command of the Department of 
Missouri at St. Louis. 

In March, 1863, we find him at Frank- 
lin, Tennessee, the acting medical in- 
spector of the Army of Kentucky, under 
General Gordon Granger, United States 
army. Here the doctor lost his younger 
brother, William Francis Peabody, who 
was killed in an engagement with Van 
Dorn’s troops. This was a sad blow, 
for he loved him as ason as well asa 
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brother, and had raised and educated 
this boy, who was just twenty-one when 
killed. 

On the twentieth of April, 1863, he re- 
turned to St. Louis and was placed in 
charge of the United States Marine 
hospital, one of the finest hospitals in 
that city. On August 15, 1863, Presi- 
dent Lincoln promoted him to full sur- 
geon United States volunteers with the 
rank of major, and on May 24, 1864, the 
secretary of war ordered him to report 
to Major-General Curtis, in command 
of the Department of Missouri at Kansas 
City. General Curtis ordered him to 
take charge of the medical department 
of the district of Nebraska. 

We find on file the following order : 

HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT ie 
NEBRASKA, 
Omana City, N. T., July 17, 1864. 
[Special Order No. 69.] 

Surgeon Philip Harvey, United States 
volunteers, having been relieved, and 
Surgeon J. H. Peabody having re- 
ported, in accordance with special 
order 145, dated Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of Kansas, July 9, 1864, Surgeon 
J. H. Peabody is announced as medical 
director for the district of Nebraska, 
and will be obeyed and respected ac- 
cordingly. 

By command of Brigadier-General 
_ Robert B. Mitchell. 

Joun A. Witcox, 
Lieutenant Fourth Cavalry, A. A.A., 

General. 

From this date the doctor claims 
citizenship in Nebraska, having in- 
vested in lands and lots in Omaha in 
the year 1864. 


Re] 
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While stationed in Omaha he occu- 
pied the old’state-house building (situ- 
ated on the west side of Ninth street, 
between Farnam and Douglas, opposite 
the present Union Pacific headquar- 
ters) as a hospital and medical direc- 
tor’s office for the district of the Platte. 
The doctor tells some amusing stories 
about some Pawnee Indian scouts he 
had as patients during his term here 
and the mode of treatment which 
pleased them best. Whilst medical di- 
rector he did quite a little practice as 
consulting physician with the local 
physicians in Omaha, and made many 
friendships that continue to this day. 
At this period he was made a Master 
Mason in Capital lodge A. F. and 
A. M. 

He was kept very busy whilst here in 
supplying our troops on the plains with 
sanitary and medical stores, the troops 
at that time suffering much from the 
want of vegetable food. April 14, 
1865, he was relieved from duty in 
Omaha and ordered to Denver, but did 
not go on account of the extreme illness 
of his wife. May 15, 1865, we find him 
with General Clinton B. Fisk at Macon, 
Missouri, as medical director of the 
district of north Missouri. He was 
mustered out at Washington in August, 
1865, and was breveted lieutenant- 
colonel by President Johnson. 

, Before leaving Washington he called 
on the President, whom he had known 
for years. Mr. Johnson said ifhe could 
assist him in any way he would be 
pleased to do it, not only for his own 
sake, but for the sake of the doctor’s 
uncle, Charles Cathcart of Indiana, 
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who had been his colleague in congress 
for several years. The doctor thanked 
him very warmly and said as he had 
served his country in peace and in war 
for eighteen years, he believed he would 
take Horace Greeley’s advice, “‘ Go 
west and grow up with the country.” 
The President smiled pleasantly and 
replied that he wished the host of office- 
seekers and certain gentlemen lately 
in rebellion, who had been besieging 
him for favors since the death of the 
lamented Lincoln, would also take 
Horace Greeley’s advice. 

The fall and winter of 1865 and the 
spring of 1866 were spent by the doctor 
in New York at the Bellevue Medical 
college and the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and in the hospitals of 
New York city, preparing himself for a 
general practice in civil life. In April, 
1866, he returned to Omaha and has 
had a very large practice ever since. 
He can give some interesting anecdotes 
of the vicissitudes of an early practi- 
tioner in and around the city, his prac- 
tice in the early days extending for 
fifty miles around Omaha; and the 
bridges over the streams not being of 
the best construction, he came near 
being drowned in March, 1866, by 
being washed off, horse, buggy and all, 
into the Papillion, just above Gilmore ; 
and the messenger returning with medi- 
cine the next day to Forest City, Sarp 
county, was drowned, together with his 
horse, by being carried under the ice in 
the same stream. 

In 1866 he was appointed acting as- 
sistant surgeon United States army, and 
placed on duty as attending physician 
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to the officers of the United States army 
and their families stationed in Omaha. 
He continued in this office until Octo- 
ber, 1874, when, owing to Mrs. Pea- 
body’s rapidly failing health, he gave 
up this position, together with a very 
large practice, and went to Stockton, 
San Joaquin county, California, remain- 
ing there until November, 1875, when 
he returned to Omaha. 

He took an active part in the organ- 
ization of the San Joaquin Medical 
society whilst in California, and was 
elected vice-president of it. In 1867 he 
became one of the charter members of 
the Omaha Medical society, the pio- 
neer society of the state; was elected 
president of the same at its second 
session in 1868. The State society 
was organized in his office, No. 
325 South Twelfth street, and he was 
elected president of this society at 
its second session in 1869. He took a 
very active interest in it in its early days, 
writing a number of articles to give in- 
terest in its proceedings. He was at 
various times physician and surgeon to 
St. Joseph’s hospital, surgeon and 
physician in charge of the Good 
Samaritan hospital, which was burned, 
and consulting physician to the Child’s 
hospital. He has ever taken an earnest 
and active interest in every move that 
would promote the good and growth of 
regular medicine. 

Since 1870 the doctor has been a 
member of the American Medical as- 
sociation, the largest body of surgeons 
and physicians in the United States, and 
has contributed to its records. He 
also contributed a number of articles to 
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the ‘ Medical and Surgical History of 
the War of the Rebellion,’ and has 
quite a number of pathological speci- 
mens in the Army Medical museum at 
Washington, District of Columbia. He 
contributed an article on surgery to 
the great International Congress of 
surgeons and physicians from all 
nations, which met in Washington, 
District of Columbia, in September, 
1887. This congress was opened by 
the President of the United States and 
the secretary of state. In September, 
1876, he gave to the profession, through 
an article in the Philadelphia Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, his experience 
for sixteen years in the treatment of 
diphtheria and tonsilitis with oil of tur- 
pentine. 

This article was copied by a number 


of other journals and has brought this 
remedy into use in this and other 


countries. The doctor feels justly 
pleased to have originated a treatment 
which after twelve years’ trial is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best, if not 
the best, mode of treating diphtheria,the 
deaths under this treatment being only 
from eight to ten per cent., whilst under 
all others they run from twenty to fifty. 
The doctor’s services in consultation 
are often sought. Many of the younger 
members of the profession praise him 
for his uniform kindness and ethical 
courtesy. He is zealous for the honor 
of the regular profession and dislikes 
the name of pathist as a catch-penny 
business, often asserting that it should 
be unlawful for a physician to call him- 
self anything but a physician, that 
the practice of medicine should take the 
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whole broad field of therapeutics and 
not be confined to the dogma of any 
crank. He is general surgeon of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. railway, 
Nebraska division. 

Doctor Peabody is a charter member 
of the Military Order Loyal Legion of the 
United States, for Nebraska, member of 
Custer Post Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, vestryman Trinity cathedral, and has 
taken an active interest in the promo- 
tion of the growth of Omaha, and has 
contributed largely for a man of his 
means to churches, hotels, railroads and 
other public enterprises in which all 
good citizens are interested. 

The doctor has been twice married— 
first to Miss Mary Virginia Dent, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, May 26, 1859. 
Many of the older citizens remember 
her as a very lovely lady, who spent the 
winter of 1864 and 1865 in;Omaha. She 
died in St. Louis,*Missouri, in August, 
1865, leaving one son, now living in 
Omaha, Doctor John Dent Peabody, 
who graduated in medicine at Brook- 
lyn, New York, in 1881, and in 1882 
took an ad eundem degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The doctor was again 
married November 21, 1867, at Trinity 
cathedral, Omaha, to Miss Jennie D. 
Yates, a native of Maryland. She is 
well [known as one of the most active 
workers in all good work for the city in 
its early days of its struggle. She was 
an occasional contributor, both in verse 
and prose, to the newspapers in the 
early days of Omaha. 

By his latter marriage the doctor had 
but one child, a little girl, who died 
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when scarcely eleven months old. His 


acquaintance has been prized as that of 
a Christian gentleman, ready to give 
reasons concerning his faith, and also 
because of his cheerful disposition and 
good fellowship. He is a hard worker 
in his profession, but sometimes feels 
the need of change of scene and out- 
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door recreation, with no anxious care 
to oppress him. So with dog and gun 
or fishing-tackle he hies him to the 
mountain stream or lake, and in con- 
genial companionship spends a few days 
and returns with renewed vigor to 
what will always be his arduous pleasure 
—the practice of his profession. 
ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


_————— 


VICTOR H. 


William Coffman, the father of him of 
whom we write, was born June 5, 1807, 
at Zanesville, Ohio, and had the luxury in 
those primitive days of being rocked in a 
sugar trough for a cradle. He died at 
Indianola, Iowa, in 1888. Victor’s mother 
was born near Belfast, Ireland, and died 
in 1868. 

Victor H. Coffman was born September 
10, 1839, near Zanesville. His family re- 
moved from Ohio to Illinois, Piatt county, 
in 1849, where he worked on his father’s 
farm in the summer, breaking prairie with 
four yoke of oxen, and herding cattle on 
those unsettled prairies. In the winter he 
was sent to school away from home, there 
being no schools nearer than many miles. 
For his board, he worked Saturdays, as well 
as evenings and mornings.” The amount 
of work required of him kept him busy 
till ten and eleven o’clock every night, and 
he was always up at four o’clock in the 
morning, bound to accomplish his 
task. He then would walk two miles to 
school. 

Thus the young man spent his life till 
fifteen years of age, when the family moved 
to Indianola, Iowa, alternating his time be- 
tween school and work at home. During 
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this time, Daniel O. Finch and General C. 
C. Crocker of Des Moines, Iowa, in attend- 
ance at court, saw him around his father’s 
house. They paid him some attention and 
gave him an occasional quarter for extra 
care of their horses. They talked to him 
of the advantages of an education ; thus 
stimulated, his mind was bent on getting a 
college education. The appreciation of 
those friends’ attention dwells in his heart 
to this day. He soon thereafter entered 
the Iowa Wesleyan university, at Mt. 
Pleasant, continuing his course till the 
junior year, when he began the study of 
medicine with Dr. C. W. Davis of Indi- 
anola, under whose instruction he ad- 
vanced rapidly till one day the doctor 
called him to assist in an amputation of a 
leg, when, at the sight of the mangled 
limb, he fainted. His sympathy was too 
great. 

This episode well-nigh discouraged him, 
and only by the encoutagement of his 
sister did he continue, thinking that he 
would learn to practice medicine and not 
surgery. On another occasion the doctor 
took him into the country to visit a patient 
—a boy who had his arm injured in a cane- 
mill, requiring amputation. The student 
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was now to pass through a severe ordeal. 
The doctor insisted on his operating. Pale 
as the bloodless patient, he applied the 
tourniquet, and with catlin in hand he 
made his first incision and his first ampu- 
tation was concluded. To Dr. Davis 
he is indebted for his future surgical 
career. 

In 1859 the young surgeon entered the 
Chicago Medical college, attending lec- 
tures that year and the following one. 
When the war began, General George W. 
Clark, a personal friend, who was recruit- 
ing a regiment for the field, advised him 
to go before the army medical board for 
examination, and said if he passed an ex- 
amination he would get him commis- 
sioned as a medical officer in his regiment. 
He reported immediately at Keokuk, 
Iowa. After going through the examina- 


tion Dr. Hughes, chairman of the board, 
stated he would take great pleasure in rec- 
ommending him to Governor Kirkwood 
for a commission. 

He was commissioned assistant surgeon 


September 16, 1862. General Clark, 
with his officers, requested that he be 
assigned to the Thirty-fourth Iowa in- 
fantry and ordered to report immediately 
at Camp Lauman, Burlington, Iowa, 
where the regiment rendezvoused. On 
his arrival he relieved Dr. Horace Ran- 
som, who was in charge. The acquaint- 
ance thus begun with Dr. Ransom has 
continued with warm friendship and 
mutual admiration to the present. 

Dr. Coffman accompanied the regiment 
to Helena, Arkansas, there joining the 
fleet which transported the army to attack 
Vicksburg. 

From Vicksburg (still on duty with the 

II 
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regiment) he went to Arkansas Post, par- 
ticipating in the battle and capture. He . 
was in charge when the regiment escorted 
the prisoners captured at Arkansas Post 
through to Chicago. The medical ex- 
perience of that voyage is indescribable. 
Small-pox broke out among the prisoners; 
the cold weather was fatal to many ; the 
dead were buried at every landing; and 
at Arsenal Island, near St. Louis, all the 
sick were put in a small-pox hospital. 
From Alton to Chicago one hundred and 
twenty-five new cases developed. Arriv- 
ing at Chicago, his faithful hospital stew- 
ard was taken ill with the disease and died 
in hospital in Camp Douglas. 

Returning to Benton barracks, St. Louis, 
he reported the entire regiment disabled, 
and ordered them into the hospital and 
convalescent camp. When the regiment 
was recruited, they returned to engage in 
the siege of Vicksburg. The sickness 
endured by the command was appalling. 
The death rate was so great that it came 
near decimating the entire army. The 
wounded were always in the minority, 
though he made many amputations to 
save life in order to transport the wounded 
to the hospital, where it would have 
been unnecessary had these patients been 
where their shattered limbs could have 
been cared for. 

When ordered on the field of battle at the 
first charge at Walnut Hill, an old friend, 
Lieutenant Pitzer of the Fourth Iowa, 
received a slight wound of the head, so 
trifling in appearance that he thought it 
looked cowardly to leave the field, when 
Dr. Coffman insisted that he should go 
immediately to the hospital steamer, and 
to observe perfect quiet, if not, he would 
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be in great danger, as he believed it suf- 
ficient to rupture the vessels of the brain. 
True to prediction, he died of that wound, 
and his bravery was confirmed. 

It was in this campaign when he, with 
Surgeon Burke, General Sherman’s medi- 
cal director, entered a field hospital where 
some old surgeons were operating on a 
soldier, attempting to remove an arm at 
the shoulder joint, with a tourniquet ap- 
plied. The hemorrhage was uncon- 
trolled, and Dr. Coffman, seeing the peril, 
stepped up and placed his thumb over 
the subclavian artery, and, compressing it, 
told the surgeons to remove the tourni- 
quet and proceed with the amputation, 
which they did. Upon this little incident, 
the medical director at once issued an or- 
der assigning him as chief of the operating 
staff, which honored position he always 
filled at every succeeding engagement 
during the war. 

When General Sherman called for vol- 
unteers through the officers of his com- 
mand, to run the batteries at Walnut Hill, 
the Thirty-fourth Iowa responded. Know- 
ing that it meant death, Dr. Coffman was 
consulted, stating he would accompany 
them on the transport to the bottom of 
Yazoo river, where they were all destined 
to land. Fortunately, the order was re- 
scinded, and the brave soldiers were 
saved from destruction to fight another 
day, as the river was full of torpedoes. 

On the twenty-sixth of November, 1863, 
Dr. Coffman was honored by receiving 
promotion to the office of surgeon of the 
regiment. The duties of regimental sur- 
geon he performed faithfully, till he was 
assigned to duty on the staff of General 
C. C. Andrews commanding one of the 
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divisions of the Thirteenth Army corps as 
his chief medical officer. At the siege 
of Mobile, he was at the operating table, 
operating for forty-eight hours continu- 
ously without rest. He was also on duty 
for a term with General Steel as his chief 
medical officer. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg, he was 
on duty in one of the general hospitals, 
where an inspector, Dr. John E. Summers, 
U. S. A., was visiting, who saw many 
soldiers sent in from Black river and the 
swamps with dysentery. He inquired 


what he was giving the patients. Dr. Coff- 
man replied principally wooden over- 
coats—tor the truth was many were dying. 
His remark was, “Give teaspoonful calomel 
with an ounce castor-oil, and your luck 
will change.” The doctor said that the 
surgeon-general forbade the issuing of calo- 


mel. Dr. Summers stated if Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Hammond did forbid his medical 
purveyors issuing calomel, he would wager 
that he had a pound of it on hand, as no 
rational surgeon could or would be with- 
out it. 

Dr. Coffman was always a favorite with 
his superior officers, never failing to obey 
an order. On the thirteenth of March, 
1865, was dated his commission from the 
President of the United States as brevet 
lieutenant-colonel, for meritorious services 
rendered during the Mobile campaign, 
he having been recommended by General 
C. C. Andrews, with whom he was serving. 

When not on staff duty, the doctor con- 
tinued with his regiment through the dif- 
ferent campaigns ; one was with the fleet 
which encountered such a fearful storm 
on the Gulf of Mexico em route to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande ; after which, he 
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was with General G. Ransom, who was the 
commander of the forces on the Texas 
coast, and of whom he speaks with the 
greatest of praise. 

At the close of the war he was ordered 
to his regiment to proceed north to Daven- 
port, Iowa, where they were mustered out 
of service in 1865. The doctor never 
had been off duty or on a leave of absence 
during the war. 

Upon leaving the army Dr. Coffman 
went to Philadelphia, obtaining the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine from the Jefferson 
Medical college ; thence returning south, 
he went to Houston, Texas, taking con- 
tract as acting assistant surgeon; was 
assigned to duty with the Seventeenth 
infantry, Major Lathrop’s command, serv- 
ing with them till the fall of that year, 
when he returned to New York, entering 


the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


and Bellevue hospital, spending the winter 
there, from which he came to. Omaha 
to locate, arriving on the fourteenth of 
April, 1867, on a stage-coach, and a 
fellow-passenger with Judge Savage. 

The ‘History of the Iowa Troops,’ in 
commenting on the Thirty-fourth Iowa in- 
fantry, refers to Surgeon Victor H. Coff- 
man as one of the best of surgeons and of 
men. This closed his army career, since 
which time he has always been willing to 
aid the invalided soldiers and the soldiers’ 
widows to obtain pensions whenever it 
was in his power. 

The doctor has continued in general 
practice since he first located in Omaha. 
He applied the first plaster of Paris dress- 
ing for spinal curvature in Nebraska, His 
patient was a little child of Captain Spen- 
cer, late of the Confederate navy. This 
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relation with the captain was, however, 
not the first, as during the siege at Blakely 
Dr. Coffman had established a field hos- 
pital, and was operating on a soldier, 
removing his foot, when a shell rico- 
chetted, passing under his operating table 
and over his horse, which he had left 
standing near. His remark was, when he 
saw his horse fall, ‘*‘ My God, my horse is 
killed.” He had taken up the anterior 
tibial artery, which he held, notwithstand- 
ing the assistants all instinctively fell 
back, scattering from the table, some of 
the soldiers stating he was more concerned 
for his horse than for the soldier, though 
they complimented him on his bravery, 
standing to his post of duty when all 
others fled. This shell Captain Spencer 
stated he fired from his gun on one of 
the Confederate gun-boats in Mobile bay. 

The first operation of ovariotomy in 
Nebraska was performed by Dr. Coffman 
in St. Joseph’s hospital in Omaha. His 
operation has always been characterized 
with conservatism. Whilst partial to oper- 
ative surgery and bold in its execution, 
he has a dislike for fractures, prefer- 
ring to pay the fee to another surgeon to 
attend fracture cases rather than do them 
himself. His obstetric practice has been 
quite extensive and very successful, but 
his preference is to treat disease. 

Dr. Coffman was married to Rose De- 
voto on the tenth of September, 1879, by 
the Right Rev. Daniel Riordan, in the city 
of Chicago ; her native place was Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. She was educated at St. 
Mary’s academy, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
They have three children—his son Weir 
D. was born August 8, 1880; Augusta 
Marie, born December 6, 1882; Rose 
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Lyle, born July 1, 1886—all of whom he 
fairly worships. They have been baptized 
in the Catholic church, and his greatest 
pride is in their little devotions. He 
believes in educating children in faith and 
belief and observance of a religion and an 
obedience to the law of God and man. 
‘Dr. Coffman is a member of the Ne- 
braska State Medical society ; also a mem- 
ber of the American Medical association. 
At the organization of the Omaha Medical 
college he was chosen professor of the- 
ory and practice, which position he held 
for years, resigning his chair on account 
of overwork in his profession, he having 
probably the most extensive practice in 
the city of Omaha. During the year 1887, 
his book account and cash receipts 
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amounted to twenty-five thousand dollars. 
His devotion has been to the practice, not 
to collections, as his unpaid book account 
attests. After having been in practice 
twenty years in Omaha his unpaid accounts 
amounted to over one hundréd thousand 
dollars. He has always been kind to the 
poor and more considerate in his atten- 
tions to them than to the wealthy. He has 
kept pace with his profession ; is a keen 
observer ; a good diagnostician, and withal 
a successful practitioner. Socially, he is 
hale-fellow-well-met with all. He has a 
great reverence and respect for religi- 
ous belief. He was in the earlier part 
of life a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. 
ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


GEORGE PAUL ALBRECHT GROSSMANN. 


The father of the subject of this sketch 
was Julius Grossmann, a descendant of a 


long line of successful merchants. He 
bought a place in Upper Silesia in 1827, 
after finishing his studies in the University 
of Breslau, Germany. In 1830 he married 
Miss Emilie Hoefer, the oldest daughter 
of a wholesale merchant of a larger neigh- 
boring city. 

Paul was born in Silesia on the sec- 
ond day of October, 1846, and was the 
youngest of the family. In 1848 his par- 
ents moved to Breslau, where the children 
were put to the best schools in that place. 
Paul received his instructions in the 
St. Elizabeth and St. Mary Magdalene’s 
college of Breslau, and finished the nec- 
essary examinations to go to the university 
in the spring of 1866. 


Shortly after being immatriculated in the 
medical faculty of the University of Bres- 
lau, the Austro-Prussian war broke out, 
and the young man entered the army 
service as one year’s volunteer, taking 
artillery for the troop of his choice. 
When the year of service was passed, he 
went through the required examinations 
to become an officer of the troop men- 
tioned, in case further service should be- 
come necessary. Then he returned to 
his studies, and finished in the next two 
years (that is, in the spring of 1869) the 
first terms of his medical education. So, 
being a candidate of medicine, his father 
sent him to the University of Wiirzburg, 
Bavaria, then the very best medical school 
of the continent. 

After the first casual examination, the 
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late famous Professor Scanzoni took a 
personal interest in him, and opened the 
sick rooms of his clinic for his visits and 
instructions at any spare time of other 
studies. Professor Mundé, now of New 
York, was Scanzoni’s assistant then. In 
1870, in March, he returned to Breslau. 
Professor Spiegelberg gave him the use of 
the obstetrical department of the univer- 
sity clinic to write an essay on ‘The 
Changes of the Infant’s Skull in Passing 
Through the Pelvis During Childbirth.” 
This essay gave him the degree of M. D. 
on the twentieth day of July, 1870. On 
this very day he had to enter the army in 
the rank of first sergeant of the artillery. 
He reported himself as M. D., and offered 
his services in that quality. He was ad- 
vised that he would be shortly reclaimed 
to the medical staff, but somehow matters 
were delayed and he marched to France as 
asoldier. His captain had no physician to 
his company of field artillery, and asked 
him to perform the duties of a company’s 
doctor. 

After the battles around New Breisach, 
the chief surgeon of his corps wanted him 
to join his medical staff, but he preferred 
the excitement of the active service, that 
enabled him to do medical work on the 
battle-field. Many a night after a day of 
severe, fighting, he stood on the battle- 
field until dawn, bandaging the wounded 
of his company tc make them ready for 
transportation to the nearest hospital. 
His company belonged to the corps of the 
famous General Von Werder, who com- 
manded in Alsace and Lorraine and fought 
against Garibaldi and Bourbaki. 

During the four days’ battle around 
Belfort his company was very severely at- 


tacked by French infantry, and the doctor 
was sent to look for the ammunition that 
stood sheltered behind a hill, when sud- 
denly an orderly appeared, calling for 
ammunition, as the French had ap- 
proached very close and there were no 
shells in the ammunition boxes of the 
guns. There was one long safe road 
around the hill, and a short one in the 
line of the French artillery. Shell after 
shell was thrown in that road and ex- 
ploded. Then he chose this road with- 
out losing a man or horse, and arrived in 
time to have the attack repelled. His 
part in this battle was the means of his 
being awarded the order of the “Iron 
Cross,” the second in his family, as a 
brother of his father received it too, in 
1813, in the war against Napoleon I. 
Shortly after, the doctor was promoted to 
a lieutenancy of artillery. 

When the war closed, Dr. Grossmann 
was ordered back to Germany and was 
given charge of eight hundred French 
prisoners of war. After sending those 
men back to France he was discharged 
and returned to Breslau, where Professor 
Spiegelberg offered him the place of sec- 
ond, or house assistant, in his clinic. 
After holding this position for nine 
months and passing the examination or- 
dered by the government, the doctor was 
made first assistant surgeon of Spiegel- 
berg, who was then the leading gyne- 
cological surgeon and obstetrician of 
Germany. During the time—three years 
and three months—that he held this posi- 
tion he contributed frequently to medical 
journals and had access to the large 
material in the different departments of 
the clinics of the university hospitals, 
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where thousands of sick were every year 
attended by the staff of surgeons. 

In 1875, in the fall, the doctor con- 
cluded to find a place on the globe where 
medical services were better paid than at 
home. He started out with the boats of 
the Hamburg-American Steamship com- 
pany to the United States and later on to 
the West Indies and Central America, 
where he was offered an opening with 
good prospects. On his way there he 
wanted to visit the United States and 
landed in New York in March, 1877. 

Before starting on his journey, Dr. 
Grossmann was married in England. He 
arrived in Omaha in March, 1877, and, 
being delayed here, began to practice. It 
proved to him a good field of work and 
he stayed. In 1880, on the first of Jan- 
uary, he took charge of a department 
of the St. Joseph’s hospital and has held it 
since. Inthe year 1882, in May, he per- 
formed a cxsarean section after Porro’s 
method—the sixth operation of this kind 


made in the United States and the thirty- 
sixth made altogether. 

In 1883 the doctor was offered the chair 
of surgery in the medical faculty of the 
State university, in Lincoln, Nebraska, but 
his lectures there demanded two days of 
each week, and on account of his practice 
in Omaha he resigned this position, as it 
interfered so much with his work in that 
city. 

In May, 1885, he married for the second 
time, in Mankato, Minnesota, his wife be- 
ing the daughter of an old German- 
Finnish family von Platen, counting their 
ancestors back to the eleventh century—a 
great-granddaughter of the renowned 
civil engineer who planned and built the 
famous Gothakanal. Dr. Grossmann’s 
brother, Julius Grossmann, has for the 
last twelve years had charge of the library 
and house archives of the emperors of 
Germany and is considered quite an 
authority in modern history. 

- CoNSUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 
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“HON. JOHN L. ROUTT, EX-GOVERNOR OF COLORADO. 


As ONE enters the gate to the spacious 
grounds surrounding the residence of 
ex-Governor Routt in Denver, immedi- 
ately upon the left hand may be seen 
the promise of a tree that has an historic 
origin. It is a twig transplanted from 
the Hanks-Lincoln homestead—the 
humble cabin, rather—in Macon county, 
Illinois, It stood near the old-fashioned 
chimney, and is the arbor-offspring of 
the native walnut trees out of some 
of which the martyred President 
made rails before he became the fore- 
most man of all this world. The idola- 
trous fancy may indeed sanctify such a 
relic. There are, moreover, other 
pleasing associations connected with its 
history peculiar to the one who thus 
prizes and cherishes its young and 
precious life. Aside from bearing mili- 
tary commissions signed by him whose 
name glorifies the pages of earth’s his- 
tory, there is also the association of 
the names of Lincoln and Grant, upon 
the pages of state and National history, 
of the war for the Union, and the birth of 
states out of the National domain, with 
that of Governor Routt, which may be 
justly the pride of his heart. They 
result in part from the coincidence of 
birth-place, of emigration and the; fort- 
unes of war; but mainly the discovery 
of those commanding qualities of the 
man himself which the discernment of 
both Lincoln and Grant enabled them 


to employ in the person of this native 
of Kentucky, citizen of Illinois and ex- 
governor of Colorado. It may be said, 
also, of others, but it will not be denied 
by those who know the ex-governor the 
best, that his kindly heart has a sug- 
gestion of that “angel of our better 
natures” which had its firm abode in 
the deep heart of Lincoln, and of that 
capacity for affairs, civil and military, 
which rendered General Grant the 
steadfast personal friend of Governor 
Routt. 

Within this home may be seen a por- 
trait of President Grant—the most 


‘powerful ‘advocate for ‘statehood Colo- 
tado everehad. It is pronounced as 


faithful a likeness as ever came from the 
easel of artist. Three times this world- 
famous man visited these gold and 
silver pregnant mountains. He was 
charmed by Colorado’s climate and in- 
spired by something more than dreams 
of the exhaustless mines of her hundreds 
of miles of mountain ranges. The inci- 
dent is still fresh in the memory of 
witnesses who saw Grant as President of 
the United States walk upon a pave- 
ment of silver brick laid from his car- 
riage to his hotel in Central City. 


‘Upon his return from his voyage 


around the world in 1880, Grant again 
visited Denver, and as the guest of 
Governor Routt partook of his hospi- 
tality in this home. Days and nights 
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were spent together in traveling through 
the mountain regions. Once, while 
sleeping together in some mountain- 
eer’s hospitable cabin, the slats of the 
bed gave way and—“ What a fall there 
was, my countrymen!’’ Both the ex- 
President and the ex-governor went 
down together in one Jed-burial blent. 
Nothing delighted Grant more than to 
ride alongside of the driver of the rol- 
licking stage. The rougher the road, 
at least the scenery, the more the trip 
was enjoyed. Personal peril never 
seemed to be thought of. Indeed the 
anecdote is related of such a ride from 
Black Hawk to Idaho Springs, when 
Grant rode on top and General Sher- 
man inside the coach. Sherman said 
afterwards he never was as badly scared 
during the war, while Grant seemed 
perfectly absorbed in admiration of the 
spirited horses that carried him so 
swiftly and safely over the pqrilous road. 
‘* See that fellow pick up his feet,” the 
general remarked as he studied every 
movement of the horses that seemed 
almost conscious of the distinguished 
part they were performing. 

A life of vicissitudes and successes, 
and few, if any, misfortunes, seems to be 
that of ex-Governor Routt. The glory 
of our institutions is reflected in his 
career. Lincoln and Grant and Routt 
were all born almost within the same 
territory, not to say state. Grant was 
born upon the north bank of the Ohio 
river, which is the north boundary of 
Kentucky—the state of which both 
Lincoln and Routt were natives, the 
latter of Caldwell ‘county, andgborn in 
1826. The death of his}father left him 
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an orphan at anearly age. In his tenth 
year he left Kentucky,as did the youthful 
Lincoln, and with his mother, who had 
re-married, settled near Bloomington, 
McLean county, Illinois—LincolrGrant 
and Routt living at the same time upon 
the prairies of Illinois. There he learned 
a trade as builder and machinist. His 
first official position was sheriff of that 
county, then the second in population 
of the state. He entered the Union 
army as captain of Company E, Ninety- 
fourth Illinois. At the battle of Prairie 
Grove, Arkansas, three bullets passed 
through his clothing. The regiment 
soon after joined Grant’s forces at 
Vicksburg and remained to the close of 
the siege. It was during that campaign 
that an incident occurred which 
brought Colonel Routt first to the 
notice of his commanding general and 
proved to be the beginning of his life- 
long friendship. And yet Colonel Routt 
then placed no stress whatever upon 
the incident. Indeed he had forgotten 
all about it until reminded of it by 
General Grant in after years. Some- 
one said: ‘‘General Grant, let me 
introduce Colonel Routt to you.” “I 
know Colonel Routt,” said Grant. “‘ He 
is the officer who brought my army 
ammunition one night at Vicksburg.” 
The fact was this: Upon being told 
by one of his generals that he was out of 
ammunition,General Grant said: “‘Send 
and get it.” “I can’t; I have no way 
to do it,” was the reply. ‘Very well; 
you are no good to me without ammuni- 
tion,” said Grant, and rode away. 
Colonel Routt then volunteered to take 
wagons and go the required distance 











for the ammunition. It involved a long 
march at night, but was successfully 
accomplished by the next morning. 
Somehow the incident came to the 
knowledge of Grant. It was enough to 
fix and fasten his eye upon the officer. 
Seeing such qualities was to reward 
and not to forget them. 

Colonel Routt served in the succeed- 
ing compaigns in Louisiana and Texas 
until the close of the war. In the fall 
of 1865 he was elected treasurer of 
McLean county, before his return from 
the army. He was appointed chief 
clerk of the second assistant postmaster- 
general in 1869. The following spring 
President Grant tendered him by tele- 
graph the office of United States mar- 
shal for the southern district of Illinois, 
which he accepted. In 1871 President 
Grant appointed him second assistant 
postmaster-general, also by dispatch. 
He thus served until 1875, when Presi- 
dent Grant offered him the position of 
governor of the territory of Colorado. 
These offices came in every instance 
without the knowledge or solicitation 
of Governor Routt* Grant had found 
a man that he could tie to, and faithful 
and efficient in every office thus thrust 
upon him. Grant adhered to his Vicks- 
burg comrade, as he did to every friend, 
with that heart-born constancy which 
death alone relaxed. 

So satisfactory was his administration 
as territorial governor, and so wise his 
political management, that “although 
the Republican party was so torn by 
personal dissensions that a Democrat 
was representing a Republican territory 


in congress, and despite the prejudice 
I2 
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against new-comers, yet he was nom- 
inated by acclamation for governor, by 
the Republican convention, and tri- 
umphantly elected over the ablest and 
most popular Democrat of the west. 
As governor of the new state, his admin- 
istration was eminently satisfactory in 
every regard. Touching finances, it 
was so judicious and able that the 
bonded certificates of indebtedness 
appreciated from twenty-five per cent. 
discount to one per cent. above par.” 
This entitled Governor Routt to the 
following just tribute: “ He has a quick, 
decisive and sound judgment in political 
affairs, an executive ability for com- 
manding men, the power to discern 
essentials among details, brush aside 
differences frankly and compose ani- 
mosities ; a Republican willing to sink 
himself for the party; brusque, good- 
natured, generous and frank, of exten- 
sive political experience, and one who 
has done more than any other man in 
Colorado to hold the party together. 
He is sound without an echo in pol- 
itics.” 

The governor, looking back to his 
lot as an orphan in his native state, re- 
membering the weary pilgrimage to 
Illinois, and seeing the devious way, 
and dangerous, at times, by which he 
reached the summit upon which he now 
stands, loves with all his heart the 
country that makes it possible for every- 
one thus starting in life to thus succeed. 
The old Kentucky home is exchanged 
at last for a cultured home in Colorado, 
in which abound paintings from the 
brushes of his own children and kin- 
dred ; statuary that charms the sense, 
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notably the image in Italian marble of 
his beautiful child-daughter, Lila Elkin, 
from the studio of the accomplished 
Florentine sculptor, William Cooper ; 
various specimens of ore and marble 
and granite from his own mines, some 
of them from his ranch of five thousand 
acres, called Marble Glen, where his 
famous blooded cattle roam at will, 
bearing as his mark the historic “ 306,” 
indicating the average number of votes 
cast at Chicago during the thirty-six 
ballots for President in June, 1880. 
Governor Routt was chairman of the 
Colorado delegation which stood solid 
for his old commander, casting its bal- 
lot with that unwavering fidelity to 
General Grant which the latter had 
manifested for Routt all during their 


army-born friendship for each other, 
and which continued until the grave 
closed over the martial form of Grant 
forever. 

Governor Routt is sometimes called 


the Cattle King of the west. However 
this may be, it is true that he takes a 
great interest in the matter of cattle 
raising. One of the paintings adorning 
his home is an oil representation of the 
head of one of his finest importations. 
He has presided over three inter-state 
cattleconventions. The first assembled 
in St. Louis, November 20, 1884, and 
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was the largest ever held, comprising 
twelve hundred delegates. The task of 
conducting such a gathering of inde- 
pendent-minded men was out of the 
ordinary altogether, and called into ex- 
ercise all the well-known and excep- 
tional abilities of the governor as a 
parliamentarian. It devolved upon the 
chair to impart, in his characteristic, 
good-natured way, the methods of pro- 
ceeding so that business might be 
transacted without confusion or heart- 
burnings. His eminent success in every 
particular was manifested by the mem- 
bers of the convention, who, at its close, 
presented the governor with the chair 
in which he sat as president, a chair 
most artistically fashioned out of bur- 
nished horns of the cattle in whose in- 
terest the distinguished body had 
assembled. This chair is also a highly 
prized addition to his home collections 
of souvenirs. 

Over this refined and beautiful home 
Mrs. Governor Routt presides with that 
grace of manner and culture of mind 
and heart which award her that social 
eminence and sphtre of usefulness 
which are at once her due and commen- 
surate with the conspicuous position 
occupied so long by her distinguished 
husband. 

Henry Dubey TEETOR. 
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THE AMERICAN RAILROAD: ITS INCEPTION, EVOLUTION AND 
RESULTS. 


XII. 


THE MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT.—CONTINUED, 


THE use of inclined planes in railroad 
operations of the early day has been 
occasionally referred to, and it would 
seem almost necessary to furnish at this® 
point something in detail concerning 
them before proceeding onward to the 
improvements and 


operations that 
eventually rendered them unnecessary. 
As a description of one may be made to 
do service for all, it is but natural that 
we shouldturn to the famous old Portage 
road of Pennsylvania, that for twenty 
years or more was one of the mechan- 
ical wonders of the age. Built as one 
of the links in the chain of transporta- 
tion constructed by Pennsylvania to the 
west, and intended to convey passengers 
and freight over the otherwise insur- 
mountable barriers of the Alleghany 
mountains, it was indeed a great and 
striking achievement of the day in which 
it was produced. The chain of which 
it was so important a part may be under- 
stood by a glance at the manner in 
which Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were 
commercially connected: In 1833 the 
canal commissioners of Pennsylvania 
were directed by law to complete the Col- 
umbia railroad with a double track and 


the Portage with a single track, and to 
finish the main line of canal. This was 
promptly done, and in 1834 the entire 
line between Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia was opened to trade and travel. 
The line as finished consisted of the 
Columbia railroad, eighty-two miles in 
length, running from Philadelphia to 
Columbia on the Susquehanna river ; 
the eastern division of the canal, one 
hundred and seventy-two miles in length, 
extending from Columbia to Hollidays- 
burg; the Portage railroad, from 
Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, a dis- 
tance of thirty-six miles, and the western 
division of the canal, from Johnstown 
to Pittsburgh, one hundred and four 
miles in length, making an aggregate 
length of three hundred and ninety-four 
miles. Being thus broken and conse- 
quently requiring the re-shipment of 
freight consigned through, it was both 
difficult and expensive to operate and 
never proved remunerative to the state. 
It was, however, of great benefit to the 
country through which it passed and 
contributed vastly toward the develop- 
ment of its resources, 

The mode of conveying goods along 
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this somewhat mixed line was as primi- 
tive as the road itself. ‘The traffic on 
this line of transport,” to follow Lard- 
ner,* “is conducted so as to avoid 
the expense and inconvenience of trans- 
shipment of goods and passengers at 
the successive points where the railway 
and canals unite. The merchandise is 
loaded and the passengers accommo- 
dated in the boats adapted to the 
canals, at the depot in Market street, 
Philadelphia. These boats, which are 
of considerable magnitude and length, 
are divided into segments by partitions 
made transversely and at right angles 
to their length, so that each boat can 
be, as it were, broken into three or more 
pieces. These several pieces are placed 
each on two railway trucks which sup- 
port it at its ends, a proper body being 


provided for the trucks adapted to the 
form of the bottom and keel of the boat. 
In this manner the boat is carried in 
pieces with its load along the railways. 
On arriving at the canal the pieces are 
united so as to form a continuous boat, 
which, being launched, the transport is 


continued on the water. On arriving 
again at the railway the boat is once 
more resolved into segments, which as 
before are transferred to the railway 
truck and transported to the next canal 
station by locomotive-engines. 

‘‘ Between the depot in Market street 
and the locomotive station, which is 
situated in the suburbs of Philadelphia, 
the segments of the boat are drawn by 
horses on railways conducted througlf 
the streets. At the locomotive station 
the trucks are formed into a continuous 





**Railway Economy,’ p. 33. 
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train and delivered over to the locomo- 
tive-engine. As the body of the trucks 
rests upon a pivot, under which it is 
supported by the wheels, it is capable 
of revolving and no difficulty is found in 
turning the shortest curves, and these 
enormous vehicles, with their contents 
of merchandise and passengers, are 
seen daily issuing from the gates of the 
depot in Market street and turning 
without difficulty the corners at the en- 
trance of each successive street.” 

The Portage road over the Alleghany 
mountains consisted of eleven levels or 
grade lines and ten inclined planes.t 
The ascent from Johnstown to the 
summit was eleven hundred and sev- 
enty-one and a half feet in a distance of 
twenty-six and one-half miles, and the 
descent from the summit to Hollidays- 
burg was thirteen hundred and ninety- 
nine feetin a distance of ten miles. The 
planes were numbered easterly—the one 
nearest Johnstown being number one 
and that nearest Hollidaysburg num- 
ber ten. The length and rise of the 
planes, omitting fractions, were as fol- 


RISE. 
150 feet. 
132 ‘' 
130 ‘‘ 
187 ‘ 
2or ‘ 
FALL. 
266 feet. 
260 ‘‘ 
307 * 
189 “ 
180 ‘ 


LENGTH. 

No. C 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

SUMMIT LEVEL. 
No. 2,713 feet. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 





+These facts and figures are taken from the follow- 
ing work : ‘The Pennsylvania Railroad : Its Origin, 
Construction, Condition and Connections.’ By 
William B. Sipes. 1875. p. 8. 
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The cars were passed over these 
planes of the Portage road by means of 
wire ropes attached to stationary en- 
gines, “and it is a notable fact that dur- 
ing the twenty years the road was used 
no serious accident ever occurred 
upon it.” 

A full statement of the mechanical 
construction of this unique line * was 
made in November, 1833, by Sylvester 
Welch, the engineer who located it, and 
some points of special interest may be 
gleaned therefrom. At that time the 
* work yet remaining to be done was the 
laying of a part of the rails on seven of 
the sections, making, in the aggregate, 
a distance of about two miles. The 
stone blocks and timber were princi- 
pally laid upon that distance and ready 
to receive the iron. The engines and 


machinery were also nearly finished and 
were being put up, while the ropes were 


at Hollidaysburg all ready for use. The 
stone blocks were all delivered and 
nearly alldown. The timber used in the 
foundation of the railway upon the em- 
bankments and upon other parts of the 
road where stone blocks could not be 
obtained without great expense, in con- 
sequence of the want of roads, was 
nearly all delivered and laid down. 
The cast-iron chairs, the greatest part 
of which had been made at the found- 
ries at Blairsville and at Frankstown, 
were delivered, with the exception of a 
few tons, upon the railroad. The plate- 
rails for the inclined planes and the 
railway along the basins and the road 
crossings were all delivered. About 





**The Historical Journal,’ Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. Vol. I., No. 3, July, 1887, p. 76. 
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two thousand and sixty tons of edge-rails 
had been delivered and laid, except a 
part of those which had recently come 
to hand. There remained to make up 
the quantity required to complete the 
single track and the turn-outs one hun- 
dred and thirty-six tons; between 
forty-three and forty-four tons of these 
had been delivered in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Welch, after giving an estimate 
of cost, etc., continues: The ropest 
provided for the inclined plants are of 
various lengths, from three thousand 
six hundred and sixteen to six thousand 
six hundred and thirty-two feet ; seven 
of them, including one extra rope, are 
each seven inches in circumference, 
and five, including one extra rope, are 
each six and a fourth inches in circum- 
ference. The ropes are shroud laid ; 
those of seven inches in circumference 
contain each about four hundred and 
fifty yards, and those of six and a fourth 
inches in circumference contain about 
three hundred and sixty yards. Four 
of these ropes are made each in one 
piece ; the others are made in pieces, 


.and are to be spliced together. 


The machinery for working the rope 
is placed in a pit, under the railway, at 
the head of the inclined plane. The 
cast-iron sheaves or wheels, that give 
motion to the rope, are placed, the one 
ninety-one and one-half feet, and the 
other eighty-seven and one-half feet 





+They were what were called ‘‘ white ropes,” made 
of Russian and Italian hemp. The aggregate length 
of the twelve was eleven miles and seven hundred 
and eight yards. Their whole weight was 18,649 
pounds, and they cost from fourteen to eighteen 
cents per pound, or altogether, when delivered at 
Hollidaysburg, $20,531.05. 
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from the head of the plane, or the point 
where the road begins to descend. 
These sheaves are eight feet in diameter 
at the bottom of the groove, and eight 
and one-half feet in diameter at the 
extremity of the flanges ; after they are 
cast they are put into a lathe, and the 
grooves turned out so as to fit the rope 
intended for each plane, and to give 
both sheaves the same diameter. These 
sheaves are placed vertically, and re- 
volve in*opposite directions. The end 
of the shaft of each sheave opposite the 
engine which works it has a cog-wheel 
four feet in diameter, strongly secured 
upon it. The teeth of these wheels 
work into each other, and regulate the 
motion of the vertical sheaves. A cast- 
iron sheave, nine feet seven inches in 
diameter, in the bottom of the groove, 
is fixed on a movable carriage between 
the vertical wheels and the commence- 
ment of the descent of the plane. The 
groove in this sheave is also turned 
smooth and true, but it is longer than 
the rope. The movable carriage may 
be drawn backwards and forwards about 
fifteen feet, but it is intended generally 
to be kept at the end of the pit nearest 
to the inclined plane, by a weight con- 
nected with it by a chain. The weight 
is suspended in a well; the chain with 
which it is connected with the carriage 
passes over a small sheave at the top 
of the well, which allows it to ascend 
and descend as the carriage is drawn 
backward and forward. The short dis- 
tance which this sheave and carriage 
is permitted to move would not be a 
sufficient allowance for the contraction 
and expansion of the rope, but the 
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sheave at the foot of the plane, around 
which the rope passes, is also placed in 
a carriagelfixed upon ways, and can be 
moved backwards and forwards up- 
wards of fifty feet. The ascending side 
of the rope passes over and around one 
of the vertical sheaves ; then through 
an opening in the wall that separates 
the pits, and around the large hori- 
zontal jsheave ; then back through an- 
other;opening in the wall, and under 
and around the other vertical sheave ; 
then down the plane. The rope is 
pressed into a little more than one-half “ 
of the groove of each vertical sheave. 
The groove at the bottom is a little 
smaller than the rope, so that when the 
rope'is drawn into the groove, it is 
pressed by the sides and the bottom. 
The machinery is designed for two 


engines—one on each side of the rail- 
road. Each vertical sheave has a cast- 
iron shaft eight inches in diameter, to 
the end of which the crank by which 
the engine communicates motion to the 
machinery is affixed. A second crank 
is connected by a short shaft with this, 


which{works at right angles to it. The 
shafts of the vertical sheaves are in two 
parts, so that by removing a coupling- 
box, which is moved backwards and 
forwards by a lever, the sheaves may 
move when the engine is at rest, or the 
engine may be put in motion when the 
sheaves are at rest. The engines are 
of the high pressure kind; they have 
each two cylinders, the pistons of which 
work the cranks above mentioned. The 
power of the larger engines, computed 
in the common way, would be that of 
about thirty-five horses, and the power 











of the smaller ones that of about thirty 
horses. But as the power of the engines 
depends upon the quantity of steam 
produced, and the degree to which it is 
heated, they might, by increasing the 
quantity and elastic power of the steam, 
be made to do the work of forty, fifty 
or sixty horses each, without injury to 
the engines. The engines have no fly- 
wheel; the second cylinder, which 
works a crank at right angles to the 
main crank, and connected with it, sup- 
plies the place of a fly-wheel in regu- 
lating the motion of the machinery. 
With a fly-wheel, if a car is thrown off 
the railway, or if any derangement takes 
place with the rope that will cause it to 
stop, the machinery or the rope must 
break before the fly-wheel can be 
stopped ; and when this takes place, 
all the cars upon the plane will run down 
and be injured or entirely destroyed. 
Without the fly-wheel, the rope is strong 
enough to stop the engine without dan- 
ger of being broken. Whenever the 
descending train of cars preponderates 
in weight over the ascending train 
sufficiently to overcome the resistance 
by friction of the machinery, rope, etc., 
or when there is no ascending train, 
the coupling-boxes upon the shafts of 
the vertical wheels are thrown back, 
by which the engine is disengaged, and 
the sheaves and rope are put in motion 
by the gravity of the descending load. 
The velocity of the descending train 
of cars is regulated in the following 
manner: A cylinder fourteen inches in 
diameter and about six feet long, with 
a small air-vessel upon each end and a 
pipe upon one side, is placed upon 
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a cast-iron frame secured to the walls, 
between the engine and the large sheaves. 
The cylinder is filled with water, and 
the piston, which works in the same 
manner as the piston of: a steam cylin- 
der, and which is connected by gearing 
with the shafts of the vertical sheaves, 
drives the water backwards and for- 
wards through the side pipe. In the 
centre of the side pipe a sliding valve 
is fixed, by which the engine tender 
can regulate the size of the aperture 
through which the water must pass, and 
by this regulate the velocity of the cars. 
When the vertical or working sheaves 
are driven by the engine, the machinery 
connected with the water cylinder is 
disengaged from the other machinery 
by the aid of a clutch. When the in- 
clined plane is used as a self-acting 
plane, the train of cars are stopped, 
when they arrive at the head or foot of 
the plane, by a friction wheel fixed upon 
the shaft, by which the water cylinder 
is worked. When the machinery is 
worked by the engine, the cars are 
stopped by letting steam into the end 
of the cylinder towards which the 
piston is moving. 

The railway at Hollidaysburg and at 
Conemaugh (Johnstown) passes along 
parallel with the side of the basins, and 
distant from them onehundredfeet. The 
space between the railway and the basins 
is to be formed into slips and piers. The 
former will be eighty feet deep, or 
they will extend from the basin towards 
the railway eighty feet, and thirty-one 
feet wide. The pier between every 
two slips will be about fifty-six feet 
wide, and will extend from the rail- 
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way to the basin. A branch railway is 
to be laid along the side of each slip, 
on the pier. They will be connected 
with the main railway by turning plat- 
forms. Two boats can load and unload 
in each slip, each one upon the pier 
alongside of which it lies. The cars, 
when receiving and discharging their 
load, will stand upon the branch rail- 
ways, alongside the boats, and the load 
will be transferred from the cars to the 
boat, or vice versa, with the aid of 
cranes. Most of the piers owned by 
individuals will have warehouses upon 
them. The cranes can be so arranged 
as to place loading from either cars or 
boats into the doors of the warehouses. 
Several of the slips, both at Conemaugh 
and at Hollidaysburg, are always con- 
structed, and two or three warehouses 
are built at each place. 

Toward conclusion, Mr. Welch makes 
calculation as follows: The annual ex- 
pense of the stationary engines at the 
inclined planes will be nearly the same, 
whether the number of tons carried 
over the railroad be fifty or one hun- 
dred thousand. The same number of 
men will be required in both cases to 
take care of the engines and machinery, 
and to manage the cars. The quantity 
of fuel consumed will not be more than 
one-fourth greater to produce power for 
raising the larger quantity. With a 
smaller quantity the fire must be con- 
stantly kept up, in order to be ready 
at all times to put the engine in motion. 
Ropes suffer more from exposure to the 
weather than from wear. The latter 
would be nearly in proportion to the 
number of tons transported. But a 
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rope cannot be considered safe to work 
upon the inclined planes more than one 
season, and it is believed that one will 
sustain the wear which takes place in 
the transit of one hundred thousand 
tons. When the trade increases to an 
amount equal to three or four hundred 
thousand tons per annum, then the ex- 
pense for ropes, oil and wear of 
machinery will be nearly in proportion 
to the number of tons transported.* 
The city council of Baltimore, having 
a special interest in the subject because 
of its ownership of Baltimore & Ohio 
stock, in 1836 appointed a special com- 
mittee to be present at and report upon 
a series of experiments conducted at 
the inclined planes upon that line. 
Their report, made under date of March 
23, is voluminous, and is before us. 





*The editor of The Historical Journal, in which 
this report is preserved, speaks as follows of the old 
and wonderful line that has gone the way of disused 
things : ‘‘ This report of the engineer in charge of 
the construction of the Portage railroad over the 
Alleghany mountains fifty-four years ago, is reprinted 
for the purpose of showing the difference between 
Then and Now. The railroad was built and suc- 
cessfully operated for several years, and was regarded 
at that time as a masterpiece of civil engineering. 
But it had its day and was followed by greater im- 
provements. Now only traces of the planes, embank- 
ments and engine-houses remain. The report will 
revive pleasant memories of the past in the minds 
of older readers. The editor of The Historical 
Journal crossed the mountains several times when 
the cars were hauled up the planes and let down by 
ropes, and like others of that time he regarded the 
improvement as something wonderful. But when 
the Pennsylvania Railroad company purchased the 
public works of the state, constructed the famous 
Horse Shoe Bend and crossed the Alleghanies by 
means of locomotives, the old Portage railroad was 
abandoned. Truly it had its day, but it may be 
pleasant at this time to read something of its his- 


tory.” 
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They left Baltimore on the Tuesday pre- 
ceding, accompanied by a committee 
of the board of directors, a committee 
of the board of trade and other indi- 
viduals, in all to the number of forty- 
two. ‘‘ The train consisted,” to tell the 
story as far as possible in their own lan- 
guage, “ besides the engine and its ten- 
der, of a double eight-wheeled passenger- 
car, constructed to accommodate 44 
persons, and 3 four-wheeled passenger- 
cars, capable of containing 17°‘ each. 
After some delay, occasioned by com- 
ing in contact with the leaders of a 
burden team, who, being alarmed, 
sprung before the engine from off the 
adjoining track, the train arrived at the 
foot of plane number one, at the dis- 
tance of 42 miles from Baltimore. The 
instructions given to the engineer had 
been, as your committee are informed, 
to stop here, and, disengaging the double 
car, to attach the 3 single cars to the 
engine and to ascend the planes with 
them and with 50 passengers, this being 
a demonstration of the power of the 
engine, which, it was believed, would 
satisfactorily prove its efficiency for use 
where the elevation was at the rate of 
200 feet per mile. Confident in the 
power of the engine, the engineer, with- 
out stopping at the foot of the plane, 
commenced its ascent with the train 
that had left Baltimore. The impetus 
acquired on the level was lost in the 
first 300 feet of the ascent, after which 
the engine drew its load steadily to the 
summit of the first plane at the rate of 
from 4 to § miles an hour, accumulating 
speed as it approached the, top. This 
plane is 2,150 feet in length—z2,o50 feet 
13 


of which ascend at the rate of 197 feet 
per mile, and roo feet at the rate of 
201 feet per mile. From the first plane 
the train proceeded to the second, 
which is 3,000 feet in length—z,800 feet 
of which ascend at the rate of 170 feet 
per mile, roo feet at the rate of 227 feet 
per mile, and roo feet, at the summit, 
at the rate of 264 feet per mile. The 
engine and its train ascended at the rate 
of from 5 to 6 miles per hour to within 
30 feet of the summit of this plane, 
when, while on the grade of 264 feet to 
the mile, it stopped. The 3 small cars, 
weighing 5 tons one hundredweight, were 
then cast loose, when the engine, start- 
ing without assistance on this grade, 
drew the double car and passengers to 
the summit with the greatest apparent 
ease. The steam escaped in volumes 
from the safety-valve as well when the 
engine reached the summit of the planes 
as when it left the foot of them.” 

After a brief explanation of the weight 
thus drawn, twenty-five tons and fifteen 
hundredweight, the committee pro- 
ceed: ‘“ At the summit 2 car-loads of 
pig-iron, weighing each 4 tons, were 
attached to the train, and the whole, 
weighing then 33 tons 15 cwt., was 
made to descend the plane, on the 
return to Baltimore, by the action of 
the engine alone and without the assist- 
ance of a brake, at such speed as the 
engineer pleased, and was several times 
stopped on the way down to show the 
command in which the engine was held. 
With such results as the above, it is un- 
necessary to add that your committee 
are equally gratified and surprised ; and 
from what they themselves witnessed, 
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they have no hesitation in expressing 
their conviction that the engines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad are capable 
of drawing with ease at least 50 passen- 
gers up ascents of any length of from 
200 to 220 feet per mile. From the 
account thus given, it will be at once 
seen that the performances of the best 
engines in England have been far sur- 
passed ; and although your committee 
are aware that calculation was compe- 
tent to prove the practicability of as- 
cending grades like those at the planes 
with engines of the weight and power 
used on this occasion, and with similar 
loads, yet it was reserved for the com- 
pany in question to prove that machines 
of such giant power could be con- 
structed, combining with their great 
strength the important qualities of speed, 
durability, facility of repair, and capa- 
bility to use anthracite as their fuel.” 
The committee declared that it was 
a matter of common parlance to assert 
that the Alleghanies could be passed by 
locomotives, by the Potomac route, 
without the use of stationary power, 
and in their own minds there was not a 
doubt of the fact. They also felt it a 
matter of justice to bestow “a deserved 
compliment upon the American me- 
chanics, who have so well illustrated 
their capacity and skill in the manufac- 
ture of the engines in question, proving 
satisfactorily that in this, as well as in 
the other departments of human indus- 
try, their inventive genius is capable of 
the most elevated and useful flights. It 
is now but a few years since the uni- 
versal voice called upon the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad company to follow the 
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example of their neighbors and import 
their engines, and their perseverance in 
refusing to do so, although founded upon 
the very best and truest appreciation of 
circumstances, was stigmatized as folly 
or obstinacy. The result has fully jus- 
tified their course, and showed that 
their confidence in the skill of the arti- 
sans of this country to produce a more 
perfect machine than had yet been 
manufactured in England, and better 
adapted to the road from Baltimore to 
the Ohio, was fully warranted.” 
Returning to the great American 
‘‘ railroad university,” and referring to 
the eighth annual report of the presi- 
dent and directors of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, made on October 6, 1834, it will 
be found that extended space is most 
usefully employed in a discussion Of 
roadway, machinery and motive power. 
In the construction of the Washington 
line, commenced after the main road 
was under way, regard was had more to 
durability than to the making of it a 
source of immediate profit to those in- 
terested in the undertaking. The ex- 
perience already gleaned upon the main 
line had persuaded them that it was im- 
portant to avoid the expense of repairs, 
which not only materially affected the 
revenue, but occasioned interruption 
and inconvenience on the road. “ True 
economy,” they had already discovered, 
“consists in constructing the road, in 
the first instance, so as to obviate the 
necessity of frequent repairs, and to 
enable the motive power used in trans- 
portation to be employed to its fullest 
effect, without the fear of injury to the 
rails or bridges over which it passes 
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in the performance of its daily work.” 
They had, therefore, adopted on that 
portion of the line the iron rail of 
forty pounds per yard, as proposed by 
the chief engineer, and modified in the 
shape of its face or surface by Ross 
Winans, and had caused all the viaducts 
to be built of stone of the most perma- 
nent yet simple construction. 

Passing on to another branch of their 
subject, they premise its discussion by 
the declaration that “at a time when 
the construction of the railway ap- 
proaches so nearly its present termina- 
tion, the subject of machinery and 
motive power becomes of paramount 
importance in considering the situation 
and prospects of the company, for upon 
the cheapness and efficiency of the 
motive power depend, in a great de- 
gree, the profits of the stockholders.” 
From the opening of the road for travel 
to Ellicott’s Mills, they confessed, this 
subject had been under constant and 
anxious consideration. It was doubted, 
in the first instance, whether upon a 
railroad with curves of only four hun- 
dred feet radius steam could be em- 
ployed, or if employed, whether it would 
not be more expensive than animal 
power. This doubt had been removed, 
and the board expressed their indebted- 
ness to Peter Cooper for “proving the 
practicability of using anthracite coal 
for the generation of steam in locomo- 
tive-engines,” and to Phineas Davis 
for “ having perfected this experiment, 
in conjunction with the engineers and 
officers of this company, and for demon- 
strating that these engines could be 
employed advantageously upon a road 
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of such curvatures.” Of the machinery 
in detail, they proceeded to speak as 
follows: ‘“ During the last year the 
boilers of the ‘ Atlantic’ and ‘ Traveler’ 
were opened, after they had been run- 
ning at various times, about six months 
in all, at the average of 80 miles per 
diem, with anthracite fires. The tubes 
were most carefully examined and the 
severest scrutiny could not discover that 
they were in any degree inferior to what 
they were when first inserted, although 
no repairs whatever had been done to 
them in the interim. The inside of the 
boiler exhibited satisfactory evidence 
that the circulation of the water, while 
subjected to the action of heat, and which 
has been considered so important, had 
been fully obtained, and that to it was to 
be attributed, in a great measure, the 
preservation of the tubes uninjured for 
so long a period. 

‘The ‘ Atlantic’ and the ‘ Traveler’ 
were found in many particulars suscepti- 
ble of being much improved, and advan- 
tage was taken of the experience which 
they afforded in the subsequent con- 
struction of the engines. One of these, 
the ‘ Arabian,’ was completed and put 
upon the road in July last, and on the 
first of September, when a report of the 
chief engineer was made, had worked’ 
for upwards of forty days, at 82 miles 
per diem, in which distance the fire was 
never relaxed without a day’s interrup- 
tion and without any repairs, and it was 
then in excellent order, nor was thereany 
reason to believe that it would not con- 
tinue to do its daily task uninterruptedly 
as long as the best engines that have 
been produced on either side of the 
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Atlantic. It continued to run regularly 
from the first of September to the elev- 
enth of that month, making in all 50 
days, during which it traveled 4,100 
miles without requiring the smallest 
repair. On that day, by coming in 
contact with a stone, it was thrown off 
the road and slightly injured, so as to 
require some repairs. It has since been 
replaced in the line and is now again 
regularly performing its trips as hereto- 
fore.”’ 

A lengthy description 


of the 


“ Arabian” was given, followed by the 
declaration that the directors felt all 
the more satisfaction in the favorable 
statements they were enabled to make, 
because, during the experiments that 
had so happily resulted, they had been 


occasionally censured for not at once 
adopting the English engine—a censure 
which had come from those who, “ un- 
acquainted with the difficulties caused 
by the peculiar location of the Balti- 
‘more & Ohio railroad, believed, what 
was far from being the case, that the 
improved engines of Stephenson would 
answer as well upon it as they did upon 
the Liverpool & Manchester railroad, 
or upon any of the comparatively 
straight railroads in this country.” At 
that time there were four effective en- 
gines on the road—the “Atlantic,” the 
“Traveler,” the ‘ Arabian” and the 
“Mercury,” and two more upon the 
same plan were expected within a few 
days, the “ Antelope” and the “ Ameri- 
can.” Eight more were also ordered 
and under contract. 

After an experience of several years, 
the board declared that they had come 
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to the determination of employing “an 
eight-wheel car, invented by Ross 
Winans, for the transportation of pas- 
sengers.”” This consisted, they added, 
of two sets of ordinary running gear 
with steel springs, each set having what 
may be called a rose bolt, equidistant 
from the centre of motion of each 
wheel. Two sets are placed at the de- 
sired distance apart, and connected by 
a frame, stiffened by a thin, iron plate 
on the sides, on which frame the body 
of the car rests. The great advantage 
of this mode of construction consists in 
the steadiness of the car when moving 
on a curved road, or on one whose 
surface is uneven or slightly out of re- 
pair; for the two sets of wheels ac- 
commodate themselves to the inequal- 
ities of the surface, without affecting 
the car, resting as it does on the centre 
of each set. Another important ob- 
ject which is attained is safety; for 
while, in the ordinary four-wheeled 
cars, the breaking of a wheel or axle 
might be productive of the most fatal 
consequences, such could not be the 
case where with eight wheels there 
would be enough left to support it on 
the track until the train could be 
stopped. Again, upon a curved road 
it is necessary to place the pairs of 
wheels of a four-wheeled car as near as 
possible, so as to diminish friction, and 
this makes it necessary to build the 
body of the car very short, to prevent a 
disagreeable and, at times, dangerous 
vibration from side to side while the 
car is in rapid motion. In the eight- 
wheel cars, on the contrary, the pairs 
of wheels of each set are placed as 
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near together as can be desirable under 
any circumstances, and the sets them- 
selves may be as far apart as may be 
necessary to accommodate a car of 
any length, without increasing the fric- 
tion on the rails when passing curves 
of the least radius, or producing the 
lateral motion complained of. In point 
of economy, too, this mode of construc- 
tion is much preferable to the one 
hitherto employed. 

Advancing onward into 1835, we see 
the manufacture of iocomotives com- 
menced in New York by Thomas 
Rodgers, who had already won a fine 
business reputation as a maker of cot- 
ton machinery, railroad work, etc. 
Fourteen locomotives were built at the 


Baldwin works at Philadelphia, a num- 


ber that was largely increased by the 
manufacture of some forty in the year 
following. The Norris works in the 
same city were in operation on a smaller 


scale, and turned out the engine 
“George Washington,” which on July 
10, 1836, ascended the inclined plane 
on the Columbia & Philadelphia, and 
thereby demonstrated the fact that 
heavy grades could be ascended with- 
out the usual stationary engines and 
ropes. 

The power of engines of proper 
weight and construction to ascend 
heavy grades was coming to be under- 
stood somewhat. In December, 1834, 
a locomotive with a moderate load at- 
tached was recorded as having suc- 
cessfully passed over the inclined planes 
at Parr’s Ridge, on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
where there was an ascent of some two 
hundred and sixty feet in the mile. 
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“Since that time,” says the Baltimore 
Gazette, in April, 1835, “ the successful 
running of the locomotive-engine, dur- 
ing a season well adapted to furnish full 
opportunity to test all kinds of difficul- 
ties that might be caused by the 
weather, has resulted in the satisfactory 
and entire conviction that locomotive- 
steam-engines can be constructed on 
the plan adopted and now pursued at 
the manufactory of machinery of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad company in 
this city, each of which engines, with 
the use of anthracite coal as fuel, will 
be capable of transporting, with cer- 
tainty and safety, one hundred passen- 
gers, with the requisite cars to contain 
them, up an inclined plane ascending 
one hundred feet in the mile, at the 
rate of ten miles an hour. This tri- 
umphant and highly important result 
furnishes additional evidence, in this 
age of wonderful discoveries, of what 
may be accomplished by the use of 
steam-power, the extent of which it is 
almost impossible even to imagine, as 
every month, every week, brings to 
view and into practical use some new 
benefit conferred on man by the aid of 
this powerful agenf. The obvious bene- 
fits which will be derived from the 
result thus ascertained are, great reduc- 
tion in the expense of graduating the 
road-beds on most routes for railways, 
which, in countries even moderately 
undulating, will probably be at least 
fifty per cent., and great increase of 
practicable routes for the location of 
railways capable of being used bene- 
ficially without the aid of stationary 
power. It is now believed to be not 
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‘ merely probable, but, in fact, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that a route will be 
found on examination for the continu- 
ance of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
to the Ohio river, free from all inclined 
planes that may not be passed over 
without the aid of stationary power. It 
is also not less confidently believed 
that passengers can be conveyed the 
whole distance in each direction in 
twenty-four hours. 

Turning to the experience of the Liv- 
erpool & Manchester,in the beginning 
of 1835, itis learned that the cost of 
its repairs during the year past was 
£200 per mile.* Three kinds of loco- 
motives were employed—train, baggage 
and bank engines. The train engines 
were about thirty horse-power and 


weighed eight tons ; the baggage, thirty- 


five horse-power and weighed nine tons ; 
the bank, fifty horse-power and weighed 
twelve tons. The last-named were used 
in assisting the others up the two in- 
clined planes where the inclination was 
a foot perpendicular in ninety-six feet 
horizontal. Some of the carriages had 
four and some six wheels, none of which 
exceeded five feet in diameter, a greater 
size “having been fqund inconvenient 
from the increased liability of the car- 
riages to start off the track.” The 
usual rate at which they were propelled, 
when conveying passengers, was twenty- 
five miles an hour, “but on one occa- 
sion the distance between Liverpool 
& Manchester was passed in forty- 
five minutes, being at the rate of forty 
miles per hour;” and, on level ground, 





*From a paper read in February, 1835, before the 
Society of Arts for Scotland, by David Stevenson. 
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an engine without a load had been pro- 
pelled at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
“It would seem, however, that even 
twenty-five miles in the hour is too fast 
for profit, as the wear and tear on the 
Liverpool road is much greater than on 
the Stockton road, where the usual 
speed is only eight miles.” It was 
added as a remarkable fact that the 
keeping of the engines in repair fur- 
nished employment for two hundred 
workmen, “ and yet one of the engines 
ran fifty thousand miles without requir- 
ing to be taken to the shed for that 
purpose.” 

A tour of inspection of the various 
lines between New York & Washing- 
ton was made during the year 1836, 
by James Seymour, division engineer of 
the New York & Erie, with a special 
view to an investigation of the mechan- 
ical appliances and powers of the vari- 
ous roads upon which he should travel, 
with a purpose of making such knowl- 
edge of value to the company by which 
he was employed. His report to the 
company was quite extended, and is 
replete with information and sugges- 
tions. It bears date of January 11, 
1836, and is reproduced in the Albany 
Argus. Of the roads traveled, speed 
etc., a brief summary therefrom may 
be given: The Paterson & Jersey 
City, sixteen miles in length, bore a train 
“‘ drawn by one locomotive-engine from 
Paterson to the Bergen ridge, with forty 
passengers, at the rate of twelve miles 
per hour, passing over curved lines, 
varying from four hundred to six hun- 
dred feet radius, and ascending a grade 
for a distance of halt a mile, at the rate 
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of forty-five feet per mile upon a straight 
line. The engine ascended this grade 
with a velocity of eleven miles an hour,” 
while over the remainder of the dis- 
tance, not then finished, the cars were 
moved by horse-power. Next came 
the Camden & Amboy, length sixty- 
five miles. Cars containing from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty passengers 
were daily drawn over it, at from twelve 
to fifteen miles per hour, ascending a 
grade of fifty feet and upward per mile, 
for a distance of about three miles, 
upon a part of which there was a curved 
line of seven hundred and fifty feet 
radius. Over the Philadelphia & 
Trenton, thirty miles and nearly level, 
a train with sixty passengers was drawn 
at the rate of fourteen miles per 


hour, with an engine weighing . eight 


tons. The Philadelphia & Columbia 
was eighty-two miles in length, and 
upon it were two inclined planes 
for stationary steam-power. “ The first 
is located immediately west of the 
Schuylkill river, near Philadelphia. 
One train of the cars was drawn up 
this plane by the stationary steam-en- 
gine, another by horses, and the delay 
in passing was half an hour. Its length 
3,300 feet, vertical height 165 feet. 
Trains containing 40 passengers, 20 in 
each, are drawn from the head of this 
plane by a locomotive-engine eight and 
one-half tons’ gravity. The road pre- 
sents acclivities of 30 feet, and in one 
instance of 45 feet to the mile, and 
numerous curves, many of which are 
from 600 to 800 feet radius. An in- 
clined plane of 1,800 feet long and go 
feet vertical height, descends to the Sus- 
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quehanna river at Columbia. Ar- 
rangements are in progress to supersede 
one or both of these places by a new 
location, presenting grades of about 80 
feet to the mile, to be traversed by 
locomotive-engines. Vexatious delays 
are experienced on this road owing to 
the fact that the state of Pennsylvania 
provides the motive power managed by 
state agents and gives to transportation 
companies only the privilege of attach- 
ing cars. This destroys that systematic 
arrangement throughout the line which 
is necessary on work of this kind, and 
which uniformly can only be adequately 
secured by subjecting the whole busi- 
ness of transportation to the sole man- 
agement of one set of agents.” 

The New Castle & Frenchtown is 
described next. Its length was sixteen 
miles and it had no ascent over twenty- 
five feet per mile. The train, with 
sixty passengers, was moved at the rate © 
of eighteen miles per hour. The Balti- 
more & Ohio was in operation only as: 
far as Harper’s Ferry. Mr. Seymour 
says: ‘Between Baltimore and Elli- 
cott’s Mills, a distance of fifteen miles, 
the road is level from seven to eight 
miles and the remainder ascends from 
thirteen to twenty-one feet per mile. 
From this point, twenty-three miles 
west, the line ascends from eighteen to 
thirty-eight feet per mile. This part 
of the line presents generally a suc- 
cession of curves to the right and left, 
varying from three hundred and eighteen 
to seven hundred feet radius, and many 
of them as small as four hundred feet. 
The grade in the next four miles rises 
from thirty-eight to forty-five feet 
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per mile. A part of thatis straight and 
the remainder curved six hundred to 
one thousand feet radius, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the curves, which 
are larger, making the distance forty- 
two miles to the foot of the plane number 
one, on the east side of Parr’s Ridge. 
An engine of seven and one-half tons’ 
gravity took two passenger-cars thirty 
feet long, containing fifty passengers, 
from Baltimore to this point at the 
rate of fourteen miles per hour, and 
passed over the ascents and curved 
lines with the same velocity as upon the 
straight lines and levels, and upon the 
last mile, which has an ascent of forty- 
five feet, at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour.” 

The last line described is the Balti- 
more & Washington, forty miles long, 
and “traversed by a locomotive-engine 
weighing seven and one-half tons, 
drawing passenger-cars which are thirty- 
four feet long and unusually commo- 
dious, containing seventy passengers, 
together with the baggage-car, at a 
velocity of sixteen to twenty miles an 
hour.” “On my return from Washing- 
ton,” he adds, “‘ the same engine drew 
three of these large passenger-cars con- 
taining one hundred and forty passen- 
gers, together with the baggage and 
baggage-cars, at the same speed before 
mentioned. 

“The locomotive-engines are able, 
however, to travel much faster upon 
this road, having passed a number of 
times from Baltimore to Washington in 
one hour and a half, conveying from 
75 to 100 passengers, passing over a 
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part of the road at the rate of 4o milés 
per hour upon a straight line. An agree- 
ment was made to deliver the Presi- 
dent’s message in Baltimore in 40 min- 
utes, or at the rate of 60 miles per hour, 
and it would have been accomplished 
but for the circumstance that after the 
engineer had started and obtained the 
velocity proposed, the fireman became 
alarmed at the speed and put out his 
fire.” 

Mr. Seymour adds the interesting 
statement that the state of Pennsylvania 
had expended one hundred thousand 
dollars for English engines, but had 
“recently concluded to abandon the 
use of them, and hereafter to order their 
engines made in this country.” 

This report furnishes us with a very 
fair idea of the point of development 
which the main pioneer lines of the 
United States had reached up to the 
early days of 1836. 

In June, 1835, the ever-watchful news- 
papers were called upon to record the 
performances of yet another locomotive 
from the Norris works, built for the 
state of Pennsylvania and set in opera- 
tion upon the Columbia road. The 
engine left Columbia with a train of 
thirty-one cars, and after attaching 
more at several depots on the road, 
making a total load of one hundred and 
seventy-two tons in thirty-six cars, pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia. With this con- 
siderable burden it passed up “the Gap 
grade of forty-nine feet rise per mile at 
a speed of full ten miles per hour; and 
on the grade of thirty-two feet rise 
per mile, for nine successive miles, a 
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speed of twenty-five miles an hour 
could have been easily attained, but 
the engineer was deterred therefrom by 
the regulations of the road, which limit 
the speed of burthen trains to ten miles 
per hour. The whole distance, eighty- 
two miles,” adds our authority, the Wa- 
tional Gazette, “was traveled in the 
usual running time, and the engine re- 
peatedly started the train from a state 
of rest, on several of the highest grades 
and in short curves, without slackening 
the coupling chains of the cars. This 
performance, it is said, has never been 
equaled by any other locomotive-engine 
of the same weight, nine tons, in Europe 
or America, and is considered the reg- 
ular daily rate of traveling.” A month 


later a new eight-wheel machine, made 


for the Beaver Meadow company, was 
tried upon their line with marked suc- 
cess. An account of the achievements 
of yet another of these early loco- 
motives has been given as follows :* 
“The ‘GeorgeWashington,’ built in 1836, 
performed a feat which English and 
American engineers had pronounced 
an impossibility, and took the engineer- 
ing world by storm. It ran up an in- 
clined plane on the (now) Pennsylvania 
railroad, at Peter’s island, 2,800 feet in 
length, with a rise of one foot in four- 
teen, drawing a load of over 19,000 
pounds above the weight of the engine, 
at a speed of fifteen miles an hour.” 
The Railroad Journal} adds an interest- 
ing account of some of the performances 
of this engine, as made in the presence 
of its editor. In the morning of the 





** American Centenary,’ p. 194. 
+)uly 30, 1836, pp. 465 to 471. 
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designated day of experiment, two horse- 
cars set out from Philadelphia with a 
party of some forty aboard, and arrived 
at the foot of the inclined plane before 
six o’clock, “‘ while the rails were quite 
wet with dew.” ‘On our arrival it was 
found that, owing to accident or design, 
while the fire was burning, the water had 
been blown out: of the boiler so as to 
endanger the tubes. The result was a 
leakage of some consequence during the 
day. The engine started at the foot of 
the plane, and on the plane. After pro- 
ceeding a few feet, the wheels were 
found to slip and the engine returned. 
It was said that the rails were found to 
have been oé/ed at this place. A small 
quantity of sand was strown over the 
spot and the engine again proceeded. 
She regularly and steadily gained speed 
as she advanced to the very top, pass- 
ing over the plane in two minutes twenty- 
four seconds. The enthusiasm of feeling 
manifested cannot be described; so com- 
plete a triumph had never been obtained. 
The doubts that had been entertained 
by some, and the fears of others, were 
dispelled in an instant ; the eager look 
that settled upon everyone’s, face gave 
way to that of confident success, while 
all present expressed their gratification 
in loud and repeated cheers. 

“The length of the plane is 2,800 
feet. The grade 369 feet to the mile, 
or one foot rise in 14.3, which is a much 
steeper grade than the planes on the 
Mohawk & Hudson railroad, those be- 
ing one in eighteen, making an ascent 
of 196 feet in 2,800 feet! Weight of 
engine, with water, 14,930 pounds. Load 
drawn up the plane, including weight 
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of tender, with water and coal, two pas- 
senger-cars and fifty-three passengers, 
31,270. Pressure in the boiler, less 
than eighty pounds to the square inch. 

It is to be remembered that the 
rails were wet with dew. As to the oil, 
it was afterwards mentioned that bets 
were made with the workmen to a con- 
siderable amount, and those having 
been lost by the successful performance 
of the engine on a former day, were 
now quadrupled, and to save themselves 
it is not unlikely that this means was 
provided to accelerate the descent 
rather than the ascent of the engine.” 
The editor adds the following as to the 
size, etc., of this engine : 

“The following are the dimensions 
of the ‘George Washington’ engine 
of Mr. William Norris: 

Diameter of cylinders 10% inches 


SPEEDS oso sccccc cece ccccee .17% inches 
Number of tubes 


Diameter of driving-wheels 

Diameter of truck-wheels................ 30 inches 
Whole weight of engine 14,930 Ibs. 
Actual weight on driving-wheels 8,700 Ibs. 


“ The engine is six-wheeled, having two 
driving-wheels. It must be remembered 
that there is no contrivance, as in some 
engines, for increasing the adhesion by 
throwing the weight of the tender upon 
the engines, the axle being in front of 
the fire-box, preventing any such ar- 


rangement. This engine, we are now 
informed, is making the regular trips, 
though afull load has not yet been ob- 
tained on account of the scarcity of cars. 
The greatest load, as yet, drawn by it 
over the road was Itg tons,’ gross 
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weight, in 22 cars. The engineer con- 
fidently expects to draw 150 tons, at 
12 or 15 miles per hour. She now usu- 
ally works with 70 pounds’ pressure of 
steam. Mr. Norris considers that these 
fine effects are owing to an improvement 
in the adjustment of the valves, which 
he has attained after a long series of 
experiments.” 

The Journal adds a note concerning 
the road traversed and his experience 
upon it, that is pertinent in this con- 
nection, although foreign to the main 
subject he has set out to discuss: “The 
party again embarked, after examining 
the workshops, and proceeded to Paoli 
to breakfast, and thence to Lancaster, 
the engine conveying at the same time 
a number of freight-cars. The unfort- 
unate location of this road is very 
evident ; frequent short curves are in- 
troduced so uniformly that it would be 
supposed that such a location was to be 
preferred to a direct one. Having a 
desire to witness during the passage the 
surrounding country, which is most 
beautiful, we seated ourselves on the 
outside, but alas! we were obliged to 
recall our practice of ducking the head, 
acquired on the Erie canal. In trans- 
verse bridges this may be excused, but 
in viaducts for the railroad itself, if 
this must be covered, we see no reason 
for leaving not more than a foot clear- 
ance from the top of the cars. The 
locomotive bows its chimney head most 
respectfully to every one of the bridges ; 
meanwhile the smoke, unstrained of its 
sparks, fills the small space left and 
most effectually dredges the passenger. 
The practice of using but three rails 





for two tracks is most villainous, espe- 
cially as the bridges are covered.” 
That many errors were committed, 
and many ideas advanced that were 
altogether impracticable when reduced 
to operation, in the early days of rail 
road construction, was altogether nat- 
ural, in view of the small amount of 
knowledge the engineers of the day pos- 
sessed in that direction. It was, as Mr. 
Jervis says,* an “almost unknown 
service they were expected to perform.” 
Among the numerous devices alluded to 
by this eminent engineer, in connection 
with the above, was the railway to be 
built on the pannier or single rail plan, 
with the load suspended on each side— 
an arrangement especially urged upon 
the timber districts, where trees were to 
be cut off at a suitable height and the 
stumps to be used as supports for the 
rail. ‘Singular as this now appears,” 
says Jervis, “I knew a board of direc- 
tors to go to the expense of fitting up 
a piece of railway and a pair of pannier 
cars to try the experiment of its work- 
ing, and their engineer had no small diffi- 
culty in persuading them to abandon 
the plan.’’ The construction of one 
railroad of importance was commenced, 
and one section actually laid and placed 
in operation, with the flanges of the 
carriage wheels on the outside of the 
rails. ‘‘ Locomotive-engines were made 
with joints in their machinery, so as to 
be borne by two wagons, or trucks, con- 
nected together by a movable joint so 
that each truck would take its own line 
on the rail, while the machinery of the 
engine would move on the curved rail, 





** Railway Property,’ New York, 1861, p. 27. 
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by means of its movable joints. The 
anti-friction car was introduced at an 
early day, and for a time was, with many, 
a favorite. All these were presented by 
men of talent who had given much at- 
tention to the subject. The atmos- 
pheric railway had, at one.time, a great 
run of popularity—was advocated by 
distinguished engineers, and several 
railways were constructed in England 
on this plan.” These instances are men- 
tioned as. reminiscences, not having on 
trial met the requirements of railways.” 

In this limbo of discarded railroad 
ideas may, perhaps, be found the loco- 
motive of that New Jersey genius who, 
in December, 1836, announced through 
the Freehold, New Jersey, Anguirer, 
that he had completed an engine that 
would altogether do away with steam. 
His power was to be furnished altogether 
by springs, of which his locomotive 
possessed some five hundred. 

Yet another of the many devices by 
which engineering and mechanical feats, 
in connection with the railroad, were to 
be accomplished, of which nothing ever 
came, was heard of early in 1839, when 
a London, England, newspaperf an- 
nounced the presence of one Kollman, 
who was exhibiting a model of his engine 
and road at a house in Carlisle street of 
that great city. Although no description 
of his models has been furnished, we are 
told that they had been manufactured 
at a cost of £300, and that these great 
results are to be furnished by the new 
system : 

The engines and trains cannot possi- 
bly get off the railway or upset. 


+‘ Niles’ Register,’ Vol. I.VI., April 6, 1839, ‘p. 83. 
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They can run on any required curve 
with speed, safety and minimum degree 
of friction. 

They can ascend and descend all 
acclivities that can be required in rail- 
ways, and with speed and convenience. 

They are relieved of all the dead 
weight rendered necessary by the pres- 
ent system, and are no heavier than is 
required to bear the load of goods and 
passengers. 

The carriage bodies and weight will 
be almost on the ground. 

They will be less expensive than those 
at present in use ; and the immense ex- 
penditure of tunneling, embankments, 
cuttings, etc., will be entirely avoided. 

The repairs of the railways, the wear 
and tear of the engines and trains, will 
be much less expensive than those now 
in use. 

The inconvenience and enormous 
outlay of cutting through parks or other 
peculiarly situated property are avoided 
by the power of giving the line any de- 
sired direction. 

Yet another scheme for the supplant- 
ing of steam was on exhibition in En- 
gland, a few months later, in the shape 
of Clegg’s atmospheric railways, upon 
exhibition, by models, at Southwark. 
The principle involved was that of pro- 
pelling carriages by means of exhaust- 
ing a tube laid down the line of road to 
be traversed. The tube being exhausted 
by means of an air-pump, the models, 
the leading one having a piston which 
forced open the valve of the tube, pro- 
ceeded at a rate of extreme velocity 
along the line a distance of thirty or 
forty rods, the ascent being one foot in 
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thirty. The models were well laden, 
each carrying two men, with fifteen 
hundred pounds of ballast dispersed 
over the whole. A number of members 
of parliament, railway directors, engi- 
neers, etc., were present, and we are in- 
formed that ‘‘ the machinery appeared 
to give satisfaction.” 

In January, 1839, the United States 
Gazette announces that a young man of 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, has in- 
vented a mode of changing the switch 
on the “turn-out” of a railroad, by 
which all accidents may be avoided. 
The management was to be left entirely 
to the engineer while on the engine, 
and there was to be no necessity for 
switchmen, “so that if the railroad is 
in order, the engineer may direct the 
train of cars either way at full speed, 
without the least danger of accident. 
A small wheel, disposable at the pleasure 
of the engineer, tquches a bar before 
the switch is reached and immediately 
the track is opened to the direction de- 
sired.” 

In 1837 a locomotive was built at the 
Norris works, Philadelphia, for the Aus- 
trian government, and was found, on 
trial, to fully meet all the tests required 
of it. 

“Among the developments of the 
railroad enterprise of this period (1839),” 
says an authority from which we have 
heretofore quoted,* “is the interesting 
fact that Messrs. Baldwin, Vail & Hufty 
of Philadelphia received this year appli- 
cations from railroad companies in En- 
gland for a supply of locomotives from 
their establishment.”’ 





*« American Manufactures,’ Vol. II., p. 416. 














Yet another marked triumph for the 
American built engine abroad was re- 
corded in the summer of 1839, when one 
of the Norris make was placed at special 
test in England, and declared victor be- 
yond question. A contract had been en- 
tered into between the Birmingham & 
Gloucester Railway company and Mr. 
Norris of the Philadelphia works, for a 
supply of locomotives for that railway. 
The contract was conditional on the first 
engine delivered performing all the 
work agreed upon. ‘“ As much inter- 
est,” says the London Morning Journal 
of June 1, “has been felt in this country 
with reference to the contract, and as 
some doubts were entertained as to the 
correctness of the representations made 
respecting these engines, we have 
pleasure in giving the following partic- 
ulars as to the engine sent over to this 
country .by Mr. Norris, and the work 
it has actually performed on the Grand 
Junction railway in conformity with the 
agreement to which we have alluded. 

“The ‘ England’ weighs about eight 
tons, without water or fuel ; she is built 
much lower and smaller than the en- 
gines commonly in use here, and has 
six wheels, the driving pair being four 
feet in diameter. The cylinders are 
ten and a half inches in diameter, and 
are enclosed in proper cases to prevent 
radiation, the stroke eighteen inches. 
The machinery is of the simplest con- 
struction, and consists of a much 
smaller number of parts than we have 
been accustomed tosee. The cylinders 
are placed on the outside of the frame- 
work, which allows the advantage of 
a straight axle ; and the general appear- 
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ance of the engine morenearly resembles 
that of the old ‘Rocket’ engine than 
any with which we are acquainted. 
The engine is got up in a most superior 
style and finished, even to the most mi- 
nute particular, in a very beautiful and 
workman-like manner, every part hav- 
ing been executed with perfect accuracy, 
by means of self-acting machinery. . . 

“The task undertaken to be per- 
formed by the ‘ England’ was to run 
from Birmingham to Warrington, four- 
teen journeys each way, carrying one 
hundred tons, in the gross, and perform- 
ing the distance, eighty miles, at the 
rate of twenty miles per hour, which 
the engine has accomplished consider- 
ably within the specified time of four 
hours ; the average time having been 
about three hours fifty minutes, or the 
actual running time, without stoppages, 
from three hours nine minutes to three 
hours nineteen minutes. On one oc- 
casion, it is stated that the engine 
brought into Birmingham the enormous 
load of one hundred and twenty-six tons, 
drawing it upthe inclined planes without 
any assistance; and on no occasion 
has it failed to perform the required 
duty, nor has the least derangement of 
any part of the machinery taken place.” 

The endeavor of the canal to hold its 
own against the railroad to the last was 
illustrated by an experiment on the 
Forth & Clyde canal, Scotland, in 
1839, where a railroad was built along 
the canal and a locomotive upon it set 
to towing boats. A speed of eighteen 
miles an hour was attained. In com- 
menting upon the feat, an American 
newspaper, the Alexandria Gazette of 
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October, said: “It is an error to say 
that the new experiment which has 
lately been tried on a canal in Scotland, 
in relation to the use of a locomotive- 
steam-engine on its banks, for the pur- 
pose of propelling passenger and freight 
boats, has never been thought of before. 
We understand that it has frequently 
been the subject of attention with gen- 
tlemen connected with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio canal, who have consulted to- 
gether with regard to the matter, al- 
though no actual practical efforts have 
ever been made in this country to test 
the business. It must strike everyone, 
however, that if the experiments re- 
cently tried fully succeed, and the use 
of locomotives should be adopted along 
the towing paths of canals, nowhere 
could they be used to greater advantage 
than along the line of the Alexandria 
canal, which is without a single lock to 
impede or delay the engine. We trust 
that this subject will not be lost sight 
of, because we consider it important in 
every point of view. We have not the 
smallest doubt but what, ultimately, 
canal navigation, even in point of ex- 
pedition and celerity, will surpass rail- 
road transportation.” 

Before departing from this branch of 
our subject, it may be well to give a 
hurried summary of the main patented 
inventions relating to steam and rail- 
roads between the years 1838 and 1850,* 

*The following general summary of manufactures 


in the United States during the year ending June, 
1850, is from the United States census report : 





No of Value of 

Man. Estab. Capital. Product. 
Railroad cars...... 41 $896,015 $2,493,558 
Locomotives....... 3 445,000 680,000 
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our record having been already brought 
up to the date first named. 

In 1838 a patent was issued to 
George C. Lobdell of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, for an improvement in the mode 
of making cast-iron car-wheels; to 
Joseph Harrison, jr., Philadelphia, for 
an improvement in railroad-cars, car- 
riages and axles; to Nathaniel Bos- 
worth, Philadelphia, for an improve- 
ment in the manner of constructing 
steam-engines ; in 1839, to Moncure 
Robinson, Philadelphia, for a -chair 
having a shoulder on one side only, for 
railroads ; to Cadwalader Evans, Pitts- 
burgh, for improvements in steam-boil- 
ers and apparatus to prevent explo- 
sions thereof; to Jacob D. Custer, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, for reversing 
the motion of steam-engines ; to George 
S. Griggs, Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
for a self-acting brake for railroad-cars. 
From 1840 to 1850, without further 


specification, a combined canal and 
railroad, by S. S. Walley of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts; a compound 
break-joint railroad rail, by B. A. La- 
trobe, Baltimore; machinery for as- 
cending and descending inclined planes, 
by George H. Sellers of Philadelphia ; 
for the same, by locomotives, by Ezra 
Coleman of Philadelphia; improve- 
ments in the construction of railroad 
carriages, by Charles Davenport and 
Alfred Bridges of Cambridgeport, Mas- 
sachusetts ; improvements in the axles 
of cars, by P. and W. C. Allison of 
Philadelphia ; improvements in cast- 
iron car-wheels, by Asa Whitney of 
Philadelphia; corrugated cast-iron 


wheels, by Anson Atwood of Troy, New 
York ; a metallic India rubber and pneu- 
matic car spring, by Fowler M. Ray of 
New York. 


[ To be continued. | 


J. H. KenNnepy. 
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LEWIS H. MEYER. 


Lewis H. Meyer has been of late years 
so prominently identified with the railroad 
interests of America that his record finds 
a fitting place in this connection. For 
more than thirty years a resident of Staten 
Island, he is widely known in social and 
business circles of New York, while his 
railroad connections have given him a 
wide celebrity through the west. He was 
born in October, 1815, at the free Hanse, 
city of Bremen, the only son of Theodore 
Meyer, a prominent importer and ship- 
owner of New York, who was, at the time 
of his son’s birth, engaged in operating a 
line of packets between that city and Bre- 
men. When but five months of age the 
son was brought to America on a ship 
under command of Captain (afterwards 
Commodore) Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, 
who was then in his father’s employ. The 
passage was accomplished in the extraor- 
dinary short period of one hundred and 
seven days, or twenty-one days’ less time 
than had been occupied in any previous 
voyage, arate of speed which Mr. Meyer’s 
grandfather attributed to reckless sailing. 

The youth attended school in New York 
city until 1828, when he again crossed the 
ocean, remaining in Bremen until 1836. 
While there he concluded his course as a 
student, and then remained for some 
time as an apprentice in a mercantile 
office in that city. In +1836 or 1837, 
soon after the great fire, he was again 
ordered home to New York, to enter his 
father’s office, the business then being 
conducted under the firm name of Meyer 
& Hupeden. In 1840 the young man 


became a partner in the house, the name 
of the firm being changed to Meyer, 
Hupeden & Co. Owing to deaths and 
withdrawals the firm changed successively 
to Theodore Meyer, Sons & Co., Meyer, 
Schoene & Co. and Meyer & Stucken. 
The firm last named did a heavy import- 
ing business in New York, and had 
branches in New Orleans and Mobile, 
from which point it did a heavy export 


business in cotton, etc. 


This house was among the first to draw 
the attention of European capitalists, and 
especially of those of the continent, to 
investments in American securitiesy The 
firm was dissolved in 1857, and Mr. L. 
H. Meyer continued in business alone. 
The crisis of 1857 and its consequences 
caused severe losses on the investments 
made through Meyer & Stucken, and Mr. 
Meyer returned from Europe in 1858, and 
set earnestly to work to save his friends 
wherever he could. His matchless en- 
ergy, thorough knowledge of the situation 
and great financial ability were enlisted in 
the cause which he advocated, and results 
were soon apparent—repudiating cities 
and counties were held to account, and 
railroads foreclosed and _ reorganized. 
Mr. Meyer’s first experience in this line 
of active operations was in connection 
with the Milwaukee & Mississippi rail- 
road, reorganized as the Milwaukee & 
Prairie DuChien. In connection with 
Von Hoffman, Schall, Rusch and others, 
he formed committees, with whom Euro- 
pean bondholders concentrated their 
bonds. Mr. Meyer was elected chairman 
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of several of these committees or boards 
of trustees, and as such foreclosed the 
Milwaukee & Mississippi and the Chicago 
& Mississippi. As representative of these 
foreign bondholders, and backed and 
assisted by J. F. D. Lanier, L. Von Hoff- 
man, Charles Moran and William Schall, 
Mr. Meyer obtained a receiver for the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, and 
Messrs. Lanier, Meyer, Tilden, Thom- 
son and Hanna were appointed trustees to 
reorganize and foreclose the Fort Wayne, 
and after foreclosure they had to hold 
and operate the line for two years as 
trustees, until the property could be placed 
in proper condition and the needed legisla- 
tion secured. The operations of fore- 
closuré and settlement of the various 
lines were so successful, that as a con- 
sequence Mr. Meyer was, in one way or 
another, concerned as representative of 
unfortunate bondholders in almost every 
case of foreclosure and reorganization 
during those years, and even later was 
consulted and employed by foreign bond- 
holders in many cases where his house 
had never recommended the bonds. 
Naturally, as Mr. Meyer very earnestly 
and honestly worked for the protection of 
and making whole his friends who had 
invested under his advice, he secured a 
great deal of enmity, and was at first, by the 
representations of those he had opposed, 
deemed a general railroad wrecker. Junior 
interests, however, gradually discovered 
that Mr. Meyer, while insisting on protect- 
ing his friends and their prior claims, 
never injured or set back junior claims 
more than was unavoidably necessary, and 
his title changed gradually from a “ rail- 
road wrecker” to a “railroad doctor.” 
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In the early suits, frequently in state 
courts, the strong local feeling, the 
inexperience of local judges in railroad 
law, etc., made progress exceedingly slow 
and difficult, and the representative of 
foreign or non-resident bondholders was 
looked upon in the then western states 
almost as robbers who came to ruin the 
shareholder and local creditor, and Mr. 
Meyer had many disagreeable experiences 
when he went west, and attended as the 
cases came up in court. Such experience 
never caused him to hesitate, and by 
degrees, as he became better known and 
understood, he was no longer deemed an 
enemy, but rather a friend and helper to 
bring things into shape and save all in- 
terests as far as justice and equity would 
allow. 

Judge Samuel Hanna and Joseph K. 
Edgerton of Fort Wayne, Indiana, both 
prominent in connection with the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago railroad, 
met Mr. Meyer at Cleveland, when he 
went west to place the line in the hands 
of a receiver, and acted very honest and 
straightforward ; and because of their 
course, and from the repudiatory course 
pursued by the cities of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, Mr. Meyer was led to use his 
influence to have the main shops of the 
Fort Wayne & Chicago moved to Fort 
Wayne. 

The results obtained by Mr. Meyer's 
hard work induced European investors to 
frequently stipulate that he should be made 
trustee under the mortgages which secured 
new issues of bonds, or that he should be 
substituted for other trustees who had from 
death or other causes become unable to 
act. He was very fortunate as to his 
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associations or selection .of men.with:whom 
he worked, out, his various: tasks. , James 
Clinton, Spencer; now: vice-president and - 
general manager.of the Milwaukee, North- 
_ern.and: consulting engineer of the Pitts- 
- burgh, Fort. Wayne. & | Chicago, was the + 
first railroad), man» on: whom Mr: Meyer » 
»perfectly relied,.and whose advice he fre- 
quently sought,|/ As /a general: thing» he 
showed little: confidence. in railroad men, 
and was) mostly inclined, to:shun‘all con- 
tracts and agreements, preferring to stand 
free and, unbound, and-deal with others: as 
he! found them dealing ‘by him:~ ‘He:cer- 
tainly, eyer refused to enter into-contracts 
or agreements, with anyone he had no 
confidence. in. ee Inie. 
v Referring to; Mr. Meyer’ 's nivale con- 
nections more in detail,,'we find :him:a 
trustee, under the Davenport &)North- - 
western railroad first pba oe 
foreclosed the same, and was its president 
until, the line wasisold to,the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, .,He :.was ;, trustee .. under; the 
Alabama & Tennessee railroad bonds},and 
foreclosed the same as part-of, the Selma, 
Rome: & Dalton ; ., trustee. under - the 
Denver & Rio Grande, first mortgage and 
consolidated mortgage, and foreclosed.and 
sold. the.,same. jointly, with, John-A 
Stewart, his co-trustee under the consoli- 
dated mortgage; trustee under the 
Mexican National railroad first mortgage, 


and, owing to the resignation _ of, 
his co-trustee, A. H. Green, alone 
foreclosed’ ‘and “ sold): oat’’ that’ line. 


He tepresented ‘the “Atlantic *&' Great 

Western bondholders and foreclosed’ said 

line.!/ Jay Gould and >the’ NewYork '& 

Etié accountants will; perhaps, remember 

how Mr: Meyer's ‘receiver of the ‘Atlantic 
15 : 
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h&o: Great Western; ‘\ex-fudge!’ ‘Reuben 
\Hitehcock;: kept» separate accowtits and 
»wouchers,‘and ‘made ‘Erie “correct ‘the 
sagedtnts it kept! under the reckiver's tease 
.or running/arrangement(!) Live od (sor 1 
Mr.>:Meyer. was! also''chairmafi> of the 
bondholders’: ‘committee on Kansas 
{Pacific foreclosure: ‘anid! Jay “Gould ‘no 


‘doubt remembers. ‘how littlehis' treachery 


toward Henry! Villard ‘availed him; | and 
vhow ‘he was eventually compelléd‘to come 


oto: Mr. Meyer’s ‘terms.’ In’ all “his opera- 


tions; Mr. Meyer ‘employed the best legal 
talent, that/was:°to ‘be “secured, rétaining 
/such men as Henry! Stanberty, Hocking 
H... Hunter; “Samael J. Tilden; Ci) F. 
_Southtiead;! Finches,.’ Lynde!’ & ‘Miller, 
Otis & Adams aud nacre likecharacter 
/and standings: . 41 DH aoigatvo) 
(Oy A Sam pie: of of ahis pre ‘railroad doc- 
toe’® ”, sdre and ‘expeditious! method ‘of 
work may be given here, as illustrating the 
ibusiness.:promiptness andsagacity of his 
methods: The Chicago! &° Mississippi 
railroad had failed and ‘had been ‘involved 
vin litigation. for several years,'and matters 
“looked desperate. » The: affairs ‘of the line 
were not only so much entangled,’ but’ so 
>badly: mixed that respectable’ wen of 
average courage disliked to: have anything 
to dowith.it/ Mr. Meyer was'appoirited 
chairman of the trustees representing the 
bondholders ; in July he called in eleven 
million old securities ; foreclosed, sold out 
the road under Samuel J. Tilden’s guid- 
ance’;’bought in the same and’issued new 
sagdeetieles by the ' following’ February, be 
sides’ taisifg $660,066 to ‘fret’ the ling fot 
its. Total! preferred’ Yabor ‘creditors ‘and © 
titechanics" fiéns;so #6 to Put it'in Condition 
‘to: be ‘run “over Without’ necessitating 
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getting the train off the track. This road 
is now..the prosperous and. powerful 
Chicago, & Alton. .In. summary of the 
railroad. life. and labors of Lewis H. Meyer, 
it may be said that in one way or another, 
as agent for bondholders, trustee under 
mortgage, reorganizer, director, president 
or receiver, he has.alsobeen connected with 
the following roads, viz.: Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, North Missouri, Erie, Florida rail- 
road, Buffalo. & New York City, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, Ohio Central, Scioto 
&, Hocking Valley; New Orleans, Mobile 
_ &, Texas, Utah & Pleasant Valley, Steu- 
benville &.. Indiana, Lawrenceburgh & 
Upper Mississippi, Cairo & St. Loiis, Pa- 
ducah & Memphis, Elizabeth & Paducah, 
Marietta. &-, Cincinnati, Staten — Island, 
Covington & Lexington, New Albany & 
Saleny, Massillon & Cleveland, McGtegor 
Western, Lawrence sailroad, New Castle 
.& Beaver Valley, Cincinnati, Wilmington 
& Zanesville, New York & Oswego Mid- 
land, Akron. Branch. Presieg 
Hesis ,reported to: bave had charge, at 
_one.time, of matters involving over seventy 
_ suits against defaulting cities and counties 
and. broken down railroads. 
But inthe; midst of all these railroad 
connections, and with the many chances 
ithus,opened before him, Mr. Meyer was 
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never known ‘to speculate and never dealt 
in any securities which he’ represented ‘as 
trustee for unfortunate ‘creditors. He 
was éver, and is‘ever, strict-in his honesty, 
and determined that: straightforwardness 


and integrity shall be exercised by others ; 


and one’ of ‘the’stories told with pleasure 
and appreciation in Wall street, is of ‘the 
determination of ‘Mr. Meyer in the’ only 
negotiation ' ever > ‘had ‘with’ Jay’ Gould, 
when he refused “to treat until’ Gould had 
deposited over:a million and a quarter dol- 
lars in cash as security money with the 
United States Trust company, and: there 
then was no disappointment'in that case. 

Mr. Meyer was the’ organizer of the 
Staten Island Savings bank, and was’ for 
ten years its president. | Hehas‘ever shown 
a commendable public spirit in:connection 
with the affairs of ‘his chosen home, his 
residence being one of the finest upon the 
island: | ~ Cultared, approachable, well 
versed ‘in! the! way of the world, and with 
natural qualities‘of a high order heightened 
and° improved by observations and éx- 


‘tensive travel’ upon the continents, he 


engages ‘and retains ‘the respect’ of all 
with whom he comes ‘in contact, and well 
deserves’ the high position in’ the public 
esteem that has been his for so long.” 


~ nr 


E. H. VIRGIL. 


The. record .of the:rise and ,advance- 
ment.of the express business of America 
~7and, especially of the »National,Ex- 
\Press.company—and the life-history. of 
E...H, Virgil. are so inseparably . con- 
nected that one cannot be well described 


without: reference to the other, Mr. 
Virgil.is a;descendant of:a-well-known 
New England family, having been. born 
in. Egremont, Berkshire county; Massa- 
chusetts, on September 26, 1808... When 
he was yet an infant his parents removed 
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to. New York ‘state, and after a‘change 
or so. of.; locations settled in ‘Union 
Square, Oswego county, Although em- 
ployed for a'-portion of ‘his boyhood 
upon the home) farm, his ‘aspirations 
wereitoward:a more active occupation; 


and: as ‘the stage-coach: was, in ‘those 


days, prior to» the railroad,’ the great 


means'of public: traveling; he was filled 
with,a boy’s natural ambition to handle 


the |reins. from the, high seat. of one of 
those vehicles... Perfecting himself in 
an, art that, required a proper propor- 
tion of judgment, skill and icourage, he 
was. given a place; when but) nineteen 
years of age and sent over the: route 
from Auburn |to,Geneva. va: ‘Seneca 
Falls;,,, He remained in this: position 
one year and during the two succeeding 
years; drove. over) every: stage route 
between. Albany, and! Geneva. He 
temporarily relinquished, stage driving 
in 1830,and, assumed (the duties of clerk 
in the, office of Thorpe & Sprague, stage 
proprietors; at Albany. He there: -re- 
mained. until the. partial ;completion of 
the Mohawk & Hudson railroad in 1832; 
when, he obtained. employment on. the 
railroad at that,time im operation. be- 
tween, Albany and Schenectady. »: In 
1833, he resumed/ his old. business. and 
continued, therein: until, 1835, : his! last 
experience as.a driver being between 
New York city and. Yonkers, He;then 
became a clerk in the office of Baker: & 


Walker at! Albany, where he remained ‘| 


until. June, 1842. . 
In, August, 1841, William F. Harnden! 


established .an--express: line » between. 


Boston and Albany, ‘the ‘first: trip:as 
messenger being made: by John A, -Pul- 
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’ len; who traveled:from Boston 'to' Chat- 


ham by rail and’ thence’ by stage to 
Albany. It was upon’ ‘the occasion of 
Mr. Pullen’s first’ appeararice in Albany 
that Mr. Virgil became’ impressed with 
the idea that he could make it profitable 
by becoming ‘an expressman.' After - 
some ‘careful inquiry and deliberation 
he determined to establish a route be- 
tween Albany atid’ Montreal. But ‘as 


 his'term of employment with the stage 


company. would not terminate until 
June, 1842, and as he could not ‘obtain 
a release, he ‘interested Samuel Jacobs 
of Albany in the matter, andthe ‘latter 


in December, 1841, made the ‘initial’ — 


trip between the ‘points’ named,’ going 
all the ‘way by stage. ‘The ‘trip ‘caused 
discouragement to Mr. Jacobs, ‘who 
returned’ and reported’ ‘a loss’ of 
forty’ dollars as the ’ difference’ be- 
tween receip!s and expetises: ‘Another 
trip was made by Mr. ‘Jacobs in 
January, 1842, who’ retutned upon 
this‘occasion considerably encouraged, 
wishing Mr. Virgil to go upon the road, 
and declaring that the more’ frequent 
the communication ‘the more’ popular 
would the idea become and the enter- 
prise more sure of success. On Mr. 
Jacobs’ third trip to Montreal he’ carried 
with him a small trunk’ in’ addition to 
the carpet-bag he had taken on previous 
occasions—his total effects on ‘his trip 
south consisting of ‘four small money 
packages, destined for Troy. 

Mr. Virgil, upon’ his’ experimental 
trip; left'Albany on’Jtine 36,°1842. The 
first regular agéncy was ‘éstablished in 
the fall of 1842, at Castleton,’ Vermont. 
Messrs. Virgil and Jacobs continued’ 
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together until. February, 1842, when, the 
' of; general interest until »1853, except 
withdrew,,his .place, being..taken bya). 
Mr. Howard, who.also. withdrew atthe / 


last named, became. discouraged and 


end: of eight. months, his’ interest . being 
purchased, by,H.,,F. Rice. This new 
firm, then pushed , forward, .with, new 
enterprise and extended their, routes to 
New .York . city, but..did not .do. any 
local, business, between Troy, Albany 


and New. York.,, In the winter of 1846. 


they,.secured..the services.of John, O. 
Grady and Charles P, Geer, with which 
addition they.were able to. make weekly 
trips between.Montreal and New York, 
covering .all points on both) sides jof 
Lake Champlain. . By 1847 the business 
had. grown so large that a. superinten- 
dent, was required, and. Mr, Virgil there- 
fore retired from.the road and assumed. 
the; duties..of;, that, position,’ . Head- 
quarters -were..removed. to Troy, New 
York, . and. were, thereafter, there re- 
tained, From 1847, to 1850 there was 
nochange in the affairs of the company, 
the firm yet. being Virgil & Rice...In 
1850.they consolidated with Mr. Pullen, 
who, as, has, been’, mentioned, was the 
first to, suggest, the, express . business to 
Mr, Virgil. .Mr..,Pullen left the. employ 


of,Mr, Harnden, for whom he was act: 


ing. as .messenger.on the, Boston & 
Albany,.road, ,and. in 1842, in; connec- 
tion. with a, "Mr..Copp,, started in the 
business between. Troy and, New. York. 
They also acted .as messengers . for 
Messrs., Pomeroy ;&,, Wells, who had 
established. ,an. express. between, New 
York, Albany and. the west, -After the 
consolidation with Mr. Pullen in 1850, 
the firm.was known as), Pullen, Virgil & 
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Company. There was no:further change ’ 


that the-railroad was completed through 
from. New Yorkoto the St: Lawrence 
river, and staging therefore abandoned. 


-In,4853 onehalf of the firm’s interest 


was purchased by Johnston: Livingston, 


. D;.N, Barney and Colonel ‘McKay, at 


which’ time .they: organized under the 
name‘of the National Express company, 
with°Mr. Barney as president and Mr. 
Virgil as general ‘superintendent. 

The business of'the company and the 
importance of that business’ grew year 
by year until it became one of the great 
commercial ‘enterprises of the east and 
attained the great* proportions it after- 
wards assumed, proving itself a public 
benefactor’ in many ways. From: one 
office,at each end of the line, and trips 
made semi-monthly under great’ diffi- 
culties, it grew until it required for the 
transaction of its local and general 
business’ some™ five ‘hundred men as 
messengers on boats and trains, as 
agents and clerks'in' the offices, and as 
drivers, making daily and hourly trips 
between important ‘points, delivering 
consignments representing vast wealth 
and taking especial care’of all kinds of 
merchandise and valuables: | Its routes 
extend through portions of New York, 
Massachusetts, Vermont and Quebec, 
with principal offices at New York, 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga, Plattsburgh, 
Binghampton, North Adams, Rutland, 
Burlington, St. Albans, St.°Johns and 
Montreal.’ -It«indeed. stands preémi- 
nent as one of the greatest monuments 
a man can rear ‘to himself to perpetuate 
the résults of indomitable courage, ‘per- 
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severanceand_ business ability, and°to” that to: almostwany « other mam >would'> 


E. H. Virgil belongs the chief credit of 
its existence,» He conceived the ‘idea 
that practically led ‘to its‘creation ‘in its 
present form, enlisted his):personal 


skill: and: courage ‘in the undertaking: 


and ‘succeeded in-the facé ofobstacles:| 


have seemed:insurmountable.. | He gave : 
of his faith and his works; and itis but» 
fitting that he should receive the honor > 
of ‘the; success’ that: has crowned the : 


‘achievement: 


J 


Yet ‘another ‘example of: American 
youth who commenced ‘in’ a humble: 
position and worked his’ way onward: by 
successive? stages: ‘to a wide usefulness 
and honorable position, can be found in 
the career of the late Honorable Uri 
Gilbert, president: of the: Gilbert Car 
Manufacturing company, and :mayor:of 
Troy; New York.’ He::was born in 
Northumberland, Saratoga county, New 
York, on July 10, 1809, the son of Rev. 
John Gilbert, an Episcopal ‘clergyman 
from Connecticut. Ambitious to advance 
his interests by a proper application of 
his: own efforts, he -left!‘home: when 
fourteen years of age and:went to:Troy, 
where he apprenticed’ himself to-Oras- 
mus Eaton, to learn the trade’ of) car- 
ridge building. In 1830, when. out of 
his time, he became Mr. Eaton’s: part- 
ner; under the firm name of Eaton & 
Gilbert: ‘The young man had made 
such honest and industrious application 
in the~ shops: ‘during the» probationary: 
period, that he was soon looked upon as 
an ‘expert, while the senior partner, who 
had «commenced. business: about’ 1820, 


was ‘one of :the best-knownmen ‘in ‘his: 


trade, and: was: noted far and::;near|asa 
skilled «and ‘conscientious: workman: . 


-, URI, GILBERT. 


The | firm, thus balanced: in ability, 


/ and ‘possessing the main,essentials to: 
‘success, catried on) :their :business: ‘then 
‘in} the'-unpretending»: shop » on Sixth 


street, on the present site of the: Union 
depot. «Their. ‘principal «work: ‘at this 
time was'the building of stage-coaches,)» 
and: the firm’;-soon became known’ 
throughout:the country, and: especially. -' 
in the south and west, as :oneof: the: » 
most ‘reliable sources: for the supply: of 
this kind» ‘of: : vehicles—the» “ Troy 


stages” gaining an’ enviable: reputation 
‘the country ‘over: 


‘From stage-coach 
making: ‘the enterprise was broadened 
as.the field of transportation: and travel 
offered opportunity. When) street-cars 
drawn: by’horses were first: introduced, 


the firm» took large contracts for their 


manufacture, and furnished a large por- 
tion of those used in New York, ' Boston 
and other leading cities... This depart- 
ment of the business soon became of 


great magnitude, and the cars turned 


out were probably unequaled for beauty 
and durability, and ‘became: favorites 
wherever »introduced. 

By the: end: of 1852 the: business:-of 
the firm: had entirely outgrown its facili- 
tiesy and) works of amore extensive: 
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character became an immediate neces- 
sity.) In | February, 1853, new shops 
were accordingly erected at a place 
called ‘Green Island, near. Troy, and 
this location, previously without popu- 
lation, was in a brief space: of time 
transformed into one of the most flour- 
ishing of the suburbs of that enterpris- 
ing city. In 1862 Mr. Eaton retired 
from the business, and in 1864 Walter 
R. Bush became a partner. In August 
of. that year the car works were almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, but the pro- 
prietors, nothing daunted by the calam- 
ity, immediately proceeded to rebuild 
upon néw and improved principles. In 
1879 the firm was incorporated as a stock 
company, with Mr. Uri Gilbert as pres- 
ident; W. R. Burt, vice-president ; W. 
E. Gilbert, secretary ; and E. G. Gilbert, 
general manager. 
The enterprise was conducted with 
the same excellent results and abundant 
returns under the new form of manage- 
ment that had been characteristic of the 
old, and was ranked among the greatest 
works of that character in the country. 
At the present time the establishment 
covers eleven acres of ground, exclusive 
of streets, and is: one of the most:com- 
plete manufactories in the world. The 
facilities for transportation, and for the 
receipt» of immense quantities of coal, 
iron and lumber, are unsurpassed. A 
dock frontage of about seven hundred 
feet: on the Mohawk basin furnishes 
easy communication with the Hudson 
river and Erie canal; while the Rens- 
selaer & Saratoga railroad, running 
close to the works, supplies accommo- 
dation: for running cars on their owr 
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wheels to all parts of. the United. States 
and Canada accessible by rail. The 
immense buildings: of the concern are 
substantial two-story brick structures. 
The. equipment of tools and 
machinery is probably not surpassed 
in the United States... The. various 
shops are heated by steam, thus 
reducing the danger from fire to a 
minimum. The railroad tracks con- 
necting the different buildings have 
transfer tables for ‘handling the cars, as 
they progress toward completion. When 
necessary the firm. can find room for 
manufacturing eighty cars at one time. 
The multifarious mechanical .. opera- 
tions of the company are carried. on in 
a dozen different departments, each of 
which is larger than many a respect- 
able manufactory.’ Among those em- 
ployed are cabinet-makers, wood-work- 
ers, moulders, blacksmiths, machinists, 
plumbers, silver-platers, upholsterers, 
painters, lantern makers, etc., the total 
force aggregating one thousand men. 
From the building of coaches tothat 
of street-cars and from the latter to 
those destined for the steam road, was 
an easy step ;\ and from the very beégin- 
ning of steam railroading in the United 
States this house has been identified with 
its progress. Its reputation for superior 
work in car building extended to all 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
and has penetrated into Mexico, South 
America and other distant lands. In 
the early days of steam railroading in 
South America the English manufac- 
turers nearly monopolized the business 
of supplying cars, but after a few years 
the American firm captured the market,. 
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and with ‘an exception now’ and ‘then 
have supplied it continually ever since. 
A feature of ‘the business of the com- 
pany is ‘building*cars'so as to: admit of 
their being packed for: foreign ‘ship- 
~ tient.’ Each ‘hole and mortise is made 
according toa ‘standard scale, so: that 
in'case of theloss of any part of the car 
in transportation,:a duplicate’ can be 


supplied: Each piece, as well as the . 


boxes containing: the small iron work, 
such-as screws, bolts, étc:,'is numbered 
and registered at the office of the con- 
cern. The different parts of as many: as 
thirty-four freight-cars, or six passenger- 
coaches; ‘have ‘been’ shipped  by~ the 
firm in’ an ‘ordinary canalboat.: At 


New York the contents of canal-boats 
destined for foreign’countries are trans- 
ferred to sea‘ going vessels. 


The construction of sleeping-cars 
forms another important feature.of the 
company’s business. The first of the 
vehicles known as the Wagner cars 
was built at its works. Some of the 
more recent’ spécimens have been 
wonders of convenience, elegance 
and luxury. The company also built 
the first of the: “« MannBoudoir: Cars,” 

-and ‘also - manufactured the ‘Monarch 
Palace Parlor ‘Sleeping-cars:”’ 

The manufactures of the company 
havea range iin ‘price from five ‘hun- 
dred to twenty-five thousand dollars) a 
car and are despatched to ‘the remotest 
countries,including Australia and: India. 

Among the patrons of the» company 
are ithe leading railroads of the United 
States. 

|| President: , Gilbert’ was » coniiécted 
with the business for :about’sixty ‘years. 


He saw Ameérican railroading grow up 
from a mere experiment to its present 
wonderful proportions, and he. also en- 
joyed the gratification of knowing that 
the’ establishment: of which he was so 
long the head*had: kept: pace with: that 
marvelous growth. . 

Having spent nearly the hole period 
of his life in' Troy, and: being’so _prom- 
inently identified with its growth and 
prosperity, Mr. Gilbert was naturally 
revered as one of its chief and most 
worthy citizens.’ In politics’ he was 
originally a Whig, but from the :forma- 
tion of the Republican party he acted 
with that ‘organization. In 1840 he 
was elected a member of the city coun- 
cil: and held ‘the position’ for. ‘seven 
years. In 1865 he was chosen mayor 
of Troy, and was reélected, serving 
until 1870, and giving his fellow-citizens 
an administration which is still referred 
to in unqualified praise. 

Having spent nearly the whole of his 
life in Troy, and being so prominently 
identified with its “industrial growth, 
Mr. Gilbert naturally held a high rank 
among its citizens. In everything per- 
taining to the social and: industrial ‘wel- 
fare of the city:he took an active ‘and 
heartfelt interest.’ He was one of ‘the 
organizers: of the Troy: Young Men’s — 
association; and bécame ‘its president. 
Inthe» Polytechnic ‘Institute: of | Troy 
he took alively interest and was one of 
the directors for:a numberof years.» He 
was also a director in the United: Na- 
tional bank and inxthe Orphan asylum 
anda irsing sore the » Moishall: in- 
firmary. 

The end of - the pene and, useful life 








‘of Uri Gilbert:came:on ‘June 17; 1888, 
‘owhen;he stood, as it were,:almost upon 
the threshold of his eightieth year. He 
had» been ailing for some ‘time, but his 
condition had recently shown ‘some im- 
provement; and a week» before his 
death he went to his ‘summer. résidence 


Cat:-Saratdga: Springs. »It was thought - 


he was on the road to returning strength, 
but ‘he failed: gradually, and at noon of 
the day named, he passed peacefully 
away. The great loss that had befallen 
-the community, and the respect: and 
-/honor in which the departed was held, 
‘ fywere shown in, the many expressions 
. and manifestations of sympathy heard 
and seen upon every sidé. No more 
ofitting:summary of his character can be 
given than that.in the words of one who 
oknew-him well: ‘To dwell upon Mr. 
 Gilbert’s. successful business career, his 
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public: and private services:as! a citizen, 
is: not, our :particular )province-—the 
value of these is known | to the, entire 
community ;, but. the» very. principles 
which distinguished his every act:as 
such, he dedicated tothe service ofthe 
church, and: it, is! our privilege; ‘to, bear 
witness to his pure, upright Christian 
character:; his ‘loyalty tothe church:in 
the days of: her adversity|; his. devout 
attendance upon her: services:;,» his 
liberality to» her varied): needs 3. ‘his 
abundant generosity: to. the: poor 5 :his 
faithful guardianship. of the widow and 
orphan.” » Add to these ‘his: great busi- 
ness ability, his industry, his unswerving 
honesty and his devotion to: the honor- 
able fulfillment of every trust: lodged in 
his. hands, and we havea ‘complete 
summary of the life and character of the 
man. 
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“ItT:1s the purpose ofthe writer to sketch, 
»in:the present paper upon Baltimore, some 
of the peculiar institutions; chiefly educa- 
« tional: in nature, that have made thecity 
. widely: famous, and) concerning which: a 
vgeneral interest:\is felt among’ advanced 
‘thinkers and the philanthropically inclined 
» the.country over. The:one striking feature 
-c6mmon to°most of’ these institutions, 
«widely unlike im-general characteristics, is 

‘that they ‘are -the results of large private 
beneficence, so directed by wise and broad 
» Viberality of design and execution as to be, 


each in its own'way, of the greatest: good to 
the Jatgest number of) people; that is; to 
most effectually reach the public. » oIn-the 
department of art education this: is:asifully 
true as in ‘the domain ‘of letters and sci- 
ence, and while some, mention: will herein 
be made of the facilities afforded students 
of the :first-mentioned branch “of: culture 
by the galleries) of ‘the: Peabody institute, 


othe: undoubtedly: wider inflaence ‘of» the 


superb picture collection of Mr. William 
T. Walters (said by sdine critics:to-bé the 
finest ‘in America, and- certainly: entitled 











to the distinction of what the French would 
call the »most serious, or earnest) must be 
reserved, for separate consideration. 

The Peabody institute, , founded in 
1857, by, George. Peabody. of London, 
but a. native, of Massachusetts, who had 

- spent twenty years of. his life’s. prime. in 
Baltimore, is a. unique and. effective 
agency.in the extension of culture... It 


exerts..a.. particularly strong. influence’ 


through. the advantages it, offers, for the 
study. of ;de/les-detires. and the refining 
effects of music and art, The, eminent 
philanthropist endowed the institute. with 
one and a quarter millions of dollars, amd 
it hasbeen . zealously, guarded. and 
nourished , by the broad-minded,  public- 
spirited men of the city, The spacious 
and substantial marble, building, which 
houses one. of, the most valuable libraries 
in. America, with, many art. treasures, 
music rooms, lecture halls,. etc. was 
erected at Mt. Vernon Place, almost in. the 
shadow, of the. lofty Washington, monu- 
ment, in 186 t, but, owing to the outbreak 
of the Civil war, was not formally opened 
until 1866, when, Mr. Peabody was. pres- 
ent and was tendered an immense. popu- 
lar reception, one feature, of which—-and 
a _very significant one—was the attendance 
of aver. twenty thousand school children. 
The day when they marched by the good 
and generous giver of this great gift, when 
he must have reflected upon the beneficent 
influence he had started on its journey for 
the. improvement of untold generations, 
must have, been the proudest one, in his 
life; The; nucleus of the present library 
had .been, secured and..was, thrown open 
tothe public, under the supervision of Dr. 

Morris et librarian, who a year later was 
I 
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succeeded | by the present librarian, P..R. 
Wiler. About the, same time, Nathaniel 
Holmes Morison, LL. D., was. elected pro- 
vost of the institute, which position he has 
ably filled for over twenty-one.years.., The 
library now numbers ninety-five,.thousand 
volumes. Its use jis free, to all above the 
age of sixteen years, and .as it .is, pre- 
eminently a students’ library, it) is annually 
sought by thousands, of earnest, investiga- 
tors and students, and it is noteworthy 
that the, statistics. show, the. number of 
volumes. read, by no. means. the largest in 
the department, of fiction, for while. in 
that branch less. than, 1,100. were made 
use of during the, past year, the number 
of those,.upon antiquities,,.was nearly 
2,900; in the general, department . of 
belles-lettres, 3,185 ;'in, biography, 1,964; 
on, fine. arts and, photography, , 1,367; 


- Greek and _, Latin, classics, 1,388 ; in his- 


tory, 4,322; upon literature,,2,767; on 
philology, 2,336 ;) theology, ; 2,212, and 
natural. history, 7.76.' All..teld, about 
16,500 readers have made, use of about 
47,000 volumes, while of the: nearly, 150 
periodicals, there, were. nearly 13,060 
readers, The library.is_ particularly rich 
in, academic transactions, long historical 
series and costly illustrated books. 

The. institute consists uf .four, depart: 
ments, the library, a lecture department, 
a conservatory of music,,and; the ‘art 
gallery. The.latter is particularly rich 
in sculptures and perfect. casts: of clas¢ 
sical and modern. master-pieces, each, and 
every one selected by .an experienced 
artist. One of the first great) acquisitions 
the gallery received was the marble.statue 
of ‘‘ Clytie,”, by. Baltimore’s own sculptor, 
Rinehart, placed ,here.through the mu- 
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nificence ‘Of Mr. John W. McCoy, one 
of ‘the city’s several eminent art patrons 
and a life-long, gratuitously-serving pubtic 
helper.’ The late fohn W. Garrett gave 
this department the original impetus of 
its ‘existence, and nis sons have continued 
the ‘work begun by him, as have also 
William T. Walters and other art lovers who 
have had large’ means at their disposal. 
Many students in art draw from antique 
casts in the gallery. 

The ‘conservatory of music of which 
Professor Asger Hamerik of Denmark, a 
musician of large’ European experience 
and study, has been the director for about 
eighteen ‘years, is an advanced school in 
which instruction in all departments of 
music is imparted, and it also has a large 
effect in cultivating the taste of the public 
through its numerous recitals and the 
concerts given under its auspices. The 
lecture ‘courses also contribute much 
towards ‘making the Peabody what §its 
founder  contemplatéd—a people’s uni- 
versity. That ‘the institute is wisely 
managed ‘the character of the gentlemen 
who.are its trustees, ahd most of whom have 
served for many years, ‘is a sufficient 
guarantee. They are: Charles J. M. 
Eaton (president); Enoch Pratt (treas- 
urer), George Willian Brown (vice presi- 
dent), 'S. Teackle Wallis, George W. 
Dobbin, Reverdy Johnson, William T: 
Walters,’ George S. Brown, John W. 
McCoy, Samuel C: ‘Chew, Faris C. Pitt 
(secretary); John J. Donaldson, Osmun 
Latrobe and J: Donnell Smith. 

The Maryland Historical society, which 
was organized in 1844, has a library of 
about 40,000 volumes, many interesting 
relics, an ‘immense number of manu- 
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scripts, valuable Maryland newspaper files, 
pictures, etc. The society has lately re- 
ceived a valuable collection of historical 
documents, known as the Calvert papers, 
from an immediate descendant of the 
founder of Maryland, in England, and 
thereby recovered many lost leaves of the 
history of this interesting colony. The 
new Mercantile library has about the same 
number of books ; the Bar library consists 
of ten or twelve thousand volumes; the 
Medical and Chirurgical library has at least 
6,000; the Maryland Episcopal library, 
10,000 ; the library of the Maryland insti- 
tifte, 20,000, and Loyola college 25,000 ; 
and there are at least ascore of other collec- 
tions which contain from five hundred to 
ten or fifteen thousand books, so that, with 
the large libraries more specifically de- 
scribed in this article, Baltimore is far 
better off in the way’of literature than the 
majority of cities. © | 

In addition to thése humerous institu- 
tions for the dissemination of knowledge 
and its excellent-public schools, Baltimore 
has’ its full share of establishments for 
higher and special education, as the State 
Normal school, the Female college, the 
McDonough school, St. Mary’s seminary, 
also known as the Seminair de St. Sulpice 
(the oldest Catholic theological seminary 
in the United States, founded at the be- 
ginning of the century), law and medical 
schools, etc. 


There are three other organized educa- 
tional forces in Baltimore which demand 
special mention because of their peculiar 
and popular features—the Manual Train- 
ing school, the Johns Hopkins university 
and the Enoch Pratt Free library, all 
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unique and popular both in. plan and 
actuality, The _ first- named is famous 
throughout ¢ the country.among advanced 
thinkers ‘upon practical education, the 


university. is, world famous, and the last-, 


mentioned institution, of this varied trio 
as fully realizes the ideal. purposes of an 
absolutely free, popular. library, as, any 
establishment inthe land of which the 
writer, has, knowledge. 

The Manual Training school. is a de- 
partment of the public school system, of 
the city, and has been. in. existence. since 
1884, so that ample time has elapsed 
to demonstrate its efficiency. Hon. 
Joshua , Plaskitt, may be, considered the 
father of the institution, he having. intro- 
duced before the board, of school com- 
missioners, in April, 1883, the. resolution 
which led to its establishment, served by 
appointment .as, chairman of the commit- 
tee to whom the. project was referred, en- 
gineered the, necessary measures through 
the. general assembly, and finally, since 
the actual establishment of the school, 
served upon the board of trustees. The 
school does not, teach trades, _ It lays. the 
practical foundation for many trades, at 
the same time recognizing the value of 
intellectual discipline, The school affords 
instruction. and . practice in, the use of 
tools, and such instruction as is, deemed 
necessary in mathematics, drawing and 
the English branches of a high school 
course. The tool instruction. includes 
carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, 
chipping and filing, forge work, moulding, 
soldering and brazing, the use of machine- 
shop tools, etc, Candidates for, admis- 
sion must. be ‘over fourteen years of age, 
and, if members of the city college (high 


school), or pupils in, the. seventh. grade 
of a grammar or “public school,’ are 
admitted upon, the. recommendation. of 
their principal; otherwise they must pass 
an examination in the English branches, 
arithmetic, etc, 
charged non-resident students for the use 
of tools, but none. whateyer is. charged 
the children, of citizens. of Baltimore. 
The. popularity of the school has been 
manifested by an increased attendance 
each year—from. 160 pupils, enrolled .in 
1884 to,352,in 1887 (the last year re- 
ported)—-so. that the total expense, being 
$8,690,74, the, cost per student, was, only 
$24.69. .'The boys. are furnished with 
tools, lumber and _ metal, . and,..under 
proper , guidance, perform. -various , pro- 
cesses and make a variety of articles, thus 
gaining practically.the fundamental. knowl: 
edge which they, may apply. in any one.of 
several trades, and which, indeed, cannot 
but be useful even;.to those. who, follow 
professional. or mercantile life... Only a 


‘short time since,.the graduates of this 


school built, an 8x12. inch cylinder en- 
gine, performing. all of the. work from. the 
beginning, with raw material, to:the finish- 
ing and putting together of the mech- 
anism. The Manual Training. school is 
destined to be a monument to the, memory 


“ofits founder, in. very much the, same,, 


sense that, the institutions bearing. their 
names will be memorials of , Peabody, 


Johns Hopkins and Enoch. Pratt, ..The, 


example set here has already been, emu- 
lated in several cities, and is worthy of 
study by all. 


The Enoch Pratt Free lima isa new 
agency of education and refinement, es- 





There is a small fee, 
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tablished ‘through the public spirit and 
generosityof one’ of the veteran mer- 
chants and bankers of the city, a native 
of ‘Massachusetts, but for fifty-seven years 
a ¢itizen of Baltimore. Mr. Pratt’s gift 
to the ‘city of his adoption amounted to 
considerably more than a million dollars. 
Of this sum, 2’ found quarter of a million 
was” expended for ground and the sub- 
stahttial; “fire-proof and | beautiful ‘central 
library building on Mulberry street, while 
$50,000 more was devoted to the erection 
of four’ branch buildings in localities con- 
veniént to the largest number of people 


in ‘the ‘different outlying quarters of the: 


city.’ “Then the ‘sum of $833,333.33 
was turned over ‘by Mr. Pratt to the 
municipal treasury, on condition that the 
city ‘should’ pay for the maintenance of 
thé library and branches the sum of 
$50,600 ‘per annum forever, or, in other 
words, he purchased for the library a six 
per cent. annuity outright, or, taking the 
whole amount of investment—$r1, 145,833.- 
33—into consideration, a four and one- 
third ‘per cent. annuity. The money 
contributed ‘Has been invested in ‘the 
bonded debt of the city, and the original 
amount, with the increment, has raised 
the value of the Enoch Pratt sinking fund 
to over nine hundred thousand dollars, 
which yields annually within ten or twelve 
thotisand dollars of the amount required 
for the support of the library. The ac- 
cretion of interest added to the principal 
sum’ will’ soon ‘make the library self-sus- 


taining. 

The library was ogy ato opened on 
January 4, 1886, with appropriate exer- 
cisés, including ‘an eloquent address by 


Mayor James Hodges, a very brief and 
modest one by the founder, concluding 
with the words, ‘My work is finished ; 
Tam satisfied ;”’ an oration by Honorable 
George W. Brown of the board of trustees 
and addresses by Honorable J. Morrison 
Harris, Honorablé Ferdinand C. Latrobe 
and Dr. L. H. Steiner, the librarian: The 
library contains now about forty-five thou-’ 
sand volumes, and has capacity for’ two 
hundred thousand, while’‘a spacious, well- 
lighted, perfectly ventilated hall, supplied 
with proper appurtenances, will’ accommo- 
date three hundred readers. The books 
are well selected, and constant, fresh ac- 
quirements in all departments of litera- 
ture keep it fully abreast of the fast 
advancing spirit of the age. “The use of 


‘the books is absolutely free ; they can be 


drawn from the library and takén to the 
home ‘fireside ; and how well thé people 
appreciate this ‘privilege can only be 
realized by watching the throngs who 
come daily to carry’ away books for in- 
struction, books for comfort and books 
for the best of cheer and recreation, The 
free library is a ufiversity for the people, 
having the same general object in view as 
the learned institution—the extension of 
the boundaries of knowledge, the ad- 
vancement of the dominion of culture ; 
and the free library is not only a school 
for mental improvement, but one of the 
telling forces in the promotion of guod 
morals. Enoch Pratt has all through his 
life been interested in the instruction of 
Maryland people. More than twenty 
years ago he liberally endowed an acad- 
emy in his native town, North Middle- 
borough, and in his latest and greatest 

















beneficence ‘he. has ‘conferred an incal- 


culable good upon the pee, of Balti- 


more. a0 

One of the noblest. educational insti- 
tutions, the youngest, a believe, of ‘the 
very few American. universities, is the 
Johns Hopkins, which, it seems proba- 
ble, received the. initial impulse of its 
being through the example set “by 
George Peabody in founding the. insti- 


tute already briefly described. Johns. 
Hopkins, one of the leading merchants, 
and bankers of Baltimore, unquestiona-_ 


bly the financial authority ‘of the city 
for a long period, devoted seven mill- 
ion dollars of his fortune to the endow- 
ment of this university and a wonderful 


hospital, dividing that sum about equally 


between the two institutions, and giving 
each more than three times as much as 
he bequeathed to his relatives. | 


The death of Johns Hopkins occurred 


in. 1873 5: his will was made i in 1870, and 
three years before twelve citizens of the 
state had, at his instance, formed a 
corporation under the title, “ The Johns 
Hopkins University for ‘the Promotion 
of Education in Maryland.” So that 
the institution may be considered to 
have had its inception over ‘twenty- one 


years ago, though as.a matter of fact it 


had not reached its majority by several 
years, as actual work was not begun 


until 1876. The trustees in the corpo- 


ration alluded. to were Francis T. King, 
Lewis N. Hopkins, Thomas M. Smith, 
William Hopkins, John Ferenden, John 
W. Garrett, Francis. White, Charles J. 
M. Gwynn, Galloway Cheston, George 
W. Dobbin, Reverdy Johnson, jr., and 
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George W. Brown. Subsequently. Dr, 
James Carey Thomas, - C. Morton. 
Stewart and Joseph P. Elliott became. 
trustees in the places of Messrs. Feren- 
den, Smith and. Johnson, and the late’ 
Mr, Cheston ' was elected their first f pres- 
ident. Early in February, 1874, the . 
board entered upon its trust, correspond- 
ence being instituted with leading au- 
thorities on educational matters, several 
of the most. successful colleges and 
universities being visited and a number 
of college officials being invited to come. 
to Baltimore and give the trustees ‘the: 
benefit of their experience, and views, 
During the same year Daniel C. Gilman, 
LL. D., formerly a professor at Yale 
and at the time of his call president of 
the University of California, 1 was elected 
as the president of this university, which . 
position he still holds. On the twenty-— 
second of February, 1876, Dr. Gilman 
having in the meantime ‘studied the. 
universities of Europe and the United 
States, the prospectus of the new: educa- 
tional institution was publicly an- 
nounced before a large audience of 
representative citizens and” many visit- 
ors of high repute as educators, among, 
them President Eliot of Harvard, who. 
made an address, followed ‘by President 
Gilman's inaugural, ‘and. in. Septeni-. 
ber following an introductory address , 
was made by Professor. ‘Huxley - of. 
London, who dwelt. particularly upon 
efficiency of i imparting instruction upon 
medical science in universities, avery 
appropriate. theme in view of the then 
anticipated and now soon to be realized . 
codperation , between the twin founda- 
tions of Johns Hopkins—the- university 
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and the hospital. On the third of 
October the classes which had been 
forming were first assembled in the 
buildings at Ross and Howard streets, 
which had been purchased as a tempo- 
rary home for the institution, and thus 
the work of Johns Hopkins university 
was inaugurated. So much for the gen- 
esis of its history. 

And now the questions may arise in 
some minds: What is the nature of this 
educational establishment ? What the 
method of its work? What its pros- 
pects ? 

To. begin with, few people, probably, 
outside of what are called “ educational 
circles ” or student ranks, have a clear 
conception of what constitutes a uni- 
versity, In a broadly general way a 
university is an institution for imparting 
instruction of an advanced order in 
elective courses, with, therefore, a nat- 
ural tendency towards specialties and 
the .stimulation of original research, 

while a college i is a school for the study 
of. advanced academic branches, or for 
that fundamental general education 
which prepares the mind for special 
work. A college should lay the foun- 
dations upon which a university might 
build i up almost any order of intellectual 
superstructure. In the very early in- 
fancy of the Johns Hopkins university 
Professor — Gildersleeve expressed the 
distinction i in the following language : 

“a The university differs, or, let us say, 
ought to differ, from the college, inas- 
much as it should be a great laboratory 
of systematic research. On the other 
hand, it differs from an academy of 
sciences, inasmuch as it should be a 
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great center of instruction. To the 
combination and interaction of research 
and training, the German universities 
owe their efficiency and their influence; 
and whatever modification German 
methods must undergo before they can 
be made fruitful i in our civilization, these 
two elements must always be associated 
in our highest work. True, an able 
explorer may be an indifferent teacher ; 
a good teacher may not have the spirit 
of initiative which leads to successful 
investigation ; but the two faculties, 
though not always in perfect balance, 
are seldom wholly divorced, and a uni- 
versity professor should possess both.” 

It may be added, in the words of 
another writer, that the university “is 
not intended to supersede the college, 
but to succeed it ; not to supplant, but 
to supplement it.” President Gilman 
says (in Thirteenth Annual Report, 
1888) of universities in .general and of 
the Johns Hopkins in particular : 

“We continue to adhere to a défini- 
tion which is hallowed by age and con- 
firmed by experience, that a university 
is a body of teachers and scholars—uni- 
versitas magistrorum et discipulorum— 
a corporation maintained for the con- 
servation and advancement of knowl- 
edge, in which those who have been 
thoroughly prepared for higher studies 
are encouraged to continue, under com- 
petent professors, their intellectual ad- 
vancement in many branches of science 
and literature. In this society we recog- 
nize two important. grades, (a) the col- 
legiate students, who are aspirants for 
the diploma of bachelor of arts, to which 
they look‘forward as a certificate that 
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they have completed a liberal course of 
preliminary study, and (b) the univer- 
sity students, including the few who may 
be candidates for a higher diploma, that 
of doctor or master (a certificate that 
they have made special attainments in 
certain branches of knowledge), and a 
larger number who, without any refer- 
ence to a degtee, are simply continuing 
their studies for varying periods. Cor- 
responding to the wants of these two 
classes of students, we have two meth- 
ods Of instruction, the rule of the college, 
which provides discipline, drill, train- 
ing, in appointed tasks, for definite 
periods, and the rule of the university, 
the note of which is opportunity, free- 
dom, encouragement and guidance in 
more difficult studies, inquiries and pur- 
suits. Thus far our organization has 
maintained but one faculty; the faculty 
of ‘philosophy, or the liberal arts+—al- 
though there is an important demand 
for a department of medicine.” 

The university idea having been pretty 
clearly set forth in the’ foregoing lines, 
it may suffice to say of the character 
and purpose of this particular university 
that it affords an excellent illustration 
of the general definition given. 

As to the progress’ made’ during’ ‘the 
twelve years of active work’ in the uni- 
versity, it is indicated, in one respect, 
by the increase in the number of those 
availing themselves of the opportunities 
offered. For the year 1887-88 the 
humber of students was nearly five 
times as great as in ‘the first’ year and 
more than quadrupled the attendance 
during the second year, while it doubled 
that of five years ago. The number of 
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students enrolled during the year was 
four hundred’ and twenty, of whom one 
hundred and ninety-nine were residents 
of Maryland, and one’ hundred ‘and 
ninety-six came from ‘thirty-six other 
states of the Union, and twenty-five — 
from foreign countries. Among the 
students were two hundred and thirty- 
one already graduated, coming from 
ninety-three colleges and universities ; 
there were one hundred and twenty- 
seven matriculates' (or candidates for 
the degree of bachelor “of arts) ; and 
there were sixty-two admitted as special 
students to pursue courses of study fot 
which they seemed fitted, without refer- 
ence to graduation. © The attendance 
upon the public lectures averaged one 
hundred and ninety-two. The degree of 
bachelor of arts was conferred’ upon 
thirty-four candidates, and twenty-seven 
candidates were promoted to the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. 

It is interesting to note the attendance 
upon ‘the courses given in some of the 
principal subjects, viz.: Mathematics 
and astronomy, 84; physics, 85 ; chem- 
istry, 119; mineralogy and’ geology, 
25 ; biology, 61; pathology, 15} Gréek, 
61; Latin, 74; Sanskrit, 4o ; Shemitic 
languages, 18 ; German, 130; French, 
Italian, etc:, 72; English, etc., 84; his- 
toty and political'science, 137; psychol- 
ogy, ethics, etc., 8r—a showing which 
indicates the popularity of practical 
science, history, political economy and 
the languages generally, with a ‘prepon- 
detance in favor of the modern, as 
opposed. to ‘the dead, anid the northern 
or Teutonic group rathér than the Ro- 
mance or southern languages. 
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_, Avery cosmopolitan. staff of accom- 
plished teachers,numbering nearly sixty, 
forms the faculty, of Johns Hopkins 
university, and as a matter of general 
interest their names are here given : 
Daniel C. Gilman, LL. D., president ; 
J. _J. Sylvester, FR. S., D.C. L., pro- 
fessor (emeritus) of mathematics ; Basil 
1 Gildersleeve, Ph. D., LL.D. profes- 
sor of Greek ; G. Stanley Hall, Ph, D., 
LL, D., professor ¢ of psychology and ped- 
agogics ; Paul Haupt, Ph. D., professor 
of the Semitic languages ; H. Newell 
Martin, Dr. Sc.,,A. M,, M. D., professor 
of biology; Simon Newcomb, Ph, D., 
LL. D., professor, of mathematics and 
astronomy; Ira: Remsen, M. D., Ph. D., 
.ptofessor of chemistry; Henry. A. Row- 
land, Ph, D. + professor. of physics ;, Wil, 
liam, H, Welch, M. D., professor of. pa- 
thology;, John S. Billings, M. D., LL.D., 
lecturer on municipal hygiene; Herbert 
B. Adams, Ph. D., associate profes- 
sor of history; Maurice Bloomfield, 
‘Ph. -D., associate professor of Sanskrit ; 
William, K., Brooks, Ph..D., associate 
professor of morphology: William, T. 
Councilman, M, D., associate professor 
of ; ‘anatomy; Thomas Craig, Ph. D., as- 
sociate professor, of applied. mathe- 
matics; A, Marshall Elliott, Ph. D., 
associate professor of the Romance lan- 
guages ; Richard T. Ely, Ph, D., associ- 
ate professor of political economy ; 
George H, Emmott, A. M., associate 
professor of logic and ethics, etc.; Har- 
mon N. Morse, Ph. D., associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry; William, E. Story, 
Ph. -D., associate professor of mathe- 
matics ; : Minton Warren, Ph. D., asso- 
ciate professor of Latin ; George. H, 
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Williams, Ph. D., associate professor of 
inorganic geology; Henry, Wood, Ph. D., 
associate professor of German ; William 
Hand Browne, M. D,, librarian and as- 
sociate in. English ; Henry, H. Donald- 
son, Ph, D., associate in psychology ; 
Louis Duncan, Ph, D., associate in elec- 
tricity; Fabian Franklin, Ph, D., associ- 
ate in mathematics ; Edward M, Hart- 

well, M. D., Ph. D., associate in physical 
training ; William, H. Howell, Ph. D., 
associate in biology; J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Ph. D., associate in history; .Arthur 
L, Kimball, Ph, D., associate in physics; 
Edward Renouf, Ph. D., associate in 
chemistry; Edward H. Spieker, Ph. D,, 
associate in Latin and Greek ;. Henry 
A. Todd, Ph. ,D., associate in Romance 
languages ; Philip R, Uhler, associate 
in natural history; Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 
instructor, in the Semitic languages ; 
Ethan A. Andrews, Ph, D., instructor in 
osteology;; Bolling W. Barton, M. D., 

instructor in botany; B. Meade Bolton, 
M.. D., assistant ;in, pathology ; James 
W. Bright, Ph. D., instructor in English; 
William B. Clark, Ph. D., instructor in 
paleontology ; Henry Crew, Ph. D., 
assistant ,in physics ; Julius, Goebel, 
Ph. D., instructor in German; Marion D, 
Learned, Ph. .D., instructor in, German; 
Gustav, A. Liebig,. jr., Ph. D., assistant 
in electricity; Charles L, Reese, Ph. D., 
assistant .in chemistry; . Frederick. M, 
Warren, Ph, D., instructor,.in French ; 
Hugh ,Newell, instructor.in drawing ; © 
Charles L.. Woodworth, jr.,. instructor 
in elocution ; Elgin R. L. Gould, Ph. D., 
Herbert. Weir. Smyth, Ph. D., Wood- 
row Wilson, Ph, D., James R. Wheeler, 
Ph. D., readers respectively, in social 





‘BALTIMORE. 


statistics, Greek’ literature; repeervar- suk 
tion and archeology. 

/Itvis' indicative ' of “the: witouglent 
fame of this institution, ‘still’ in .the‘in- 
faricy of its'career, but old in appropri- 
ated experience, that of the nearly thir- 
teen hundred (1269) ‘individuals’ -who 
have been enrolled as students, more 
than half (699) have come’ from ‘fifty 
different ‘states and countries, while five 
hundred and‘ ‘seventy (including: 448 
Baltimoreans) have’ come from’ Mary- 
land. 

Especial advantages are’ offered in 
physics and chemistry by fully equipped 
laboratories; and one of the farthest 
reaching of’ the influences of the uni- 
versity is its publication department, 
by which the ‘results ‘ofan immense 
amount of original research and funda- 
mental work are put before students the 
world over: ° Valuable studies in Amét- 
ican history have ‘also’ been made ac- 
cessible tothe people through’ this 
agency in conjunction with the practice- 
drill in historiography. The institution 
has only a comparatively small library 
of about thirty-three thousand volumes, 
nor is it designed to hasten the accumu- 
lation of a great number of books, for 
the city already possesses a collection 
of nearly one hundred thousand vol- 
umes, constituting the Peabody library, 
one of the finest students’ libraries in the 
country, and this with several other 
large collections—the Mercantile, Mary- 
land Historical society’s and the new 
Pratt library—is generously opened to 
students of the university and the pub- 
lic generally, and is absolutely free. 
The practical philosophy that prevails 
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in the literary’ work of the ‘university*is 
perhaps nowhere better illustrated than’ 
in the department of history and polit- 
ical ‘science. Upon the’ walls: of ‘the 
¢lass-room’ is printed: ‘a’ motto from’ 
the writings of Professor: E. A: Freeman’ 
—‘ History is past Politics and Politics 
present History *—which, as President’ 
Gilman says, “appears to inspite both’ 
the instructors and! théir pupils /? and 
he writes elsewhere: \* The key’to the 
instruction which is given »° . : 
is an endeavor to show the relations of 
the past to the present. In looking at 
current events their development is con 
sidered,” or, in’ other words, it ‘is the 
philosophy ‘of » i Tp that! is’ taught 
here. 

The scientific work of the ‘university, 
including mathematics, '~ astronomy, 
chemistry, geology,“ ~psycho-physics, 
biology, pathology, 'ete:, forms, perhaps; 
the most: interesting phase of the ‘edu- 
cational life presented here—even’ to 
the unscientific mind.’ Its’ chemical. 
and physical laboratories are splendidly 
equipped, containing many costly and 
curious instruments and appliances, and 
in them have been carried on investiga- 
tions which have received the apprecia- 
tive recognition of eminent minds in 
almost every civilized country. Here 
is the ingeniously devised instrument for 
determining the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, invented some years since by 
Professor Rowland, and here the same 
indefatigable science-searching mind 
is still employed just now and of late, 
giving particular attention to the study 
of the solar spectrum, the preparation 
of the new edition of his photographic 











map, and,..in a general, way, studying 
the, mature of light. Here, too, is a 
marvel in. mechanical construction—a 
ruling engine so. delicate that, it has to 
be: kept in a room. especially provided 
for it, affording an almost. absolutely 
equable temperature. . The nicety of its 
mechanism is made appreciable, even to 
those unfamiliar with its principles, by 
a knowledge of the fact that the instru- 
ment.is capable of ruling forty thousand 
lines to the inch, The production: by 
this ,device of what are technically 
known Jas, “diffraction gratings,” is of 
great. practical value in astronomical 
mapping; in the making of photographic 
maps, of the .sun’s, spectrum and the 
spectra of metals and the measurement 
of wane lengths of light... The exceed- 
ingly, fine. “ gratings” devised by  Pro- 
fessor Rowland and manufactured here 
are in.demand in all of the principal 
laboratories of ‘the world; and have 
done much, to broaden the fame of this 
young. university. 

:|Inonly one respect is the visitor to 
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Johns Hopkins university disappoimted, 
and that is in the matter,.of |,finding 
so. famous. an ‘institution. so; humbly 
housed. , The very mame, of university 
contains something suggestive of, im- 
posing architecture, with massive arches 
and grandly looming towers, but he finds 
this young intellectual giant living—and 
sturdily and, healthfully: enough, to, be 
sure—in . very, ordinary .quarters, . The 
disappointment, -however;,,is jonly,,.a 
superficial and, transient. one, for, the 
visitor soon finds himself reflecting, .as 
does, the management, that after all the 
buildings are only the shell,of the living 
organism, and) that. they shall grow..as 
the life forces, within expand and  de- 
mand. growth... Included in the endow- 
ment. of Johns,,Hopkins is the former 
country-seat of..the  founder,. Clifton, 
comprising three hundred acres of land, 
three miles from the. city; and,there, in 
due course of time, a portion, at least, 
of the permanent buildings will probably. . 
be erected. 


ALFRED MATHEWS, 
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gation to him: for ‘his labors. atid-achievenients 
in that direction. 


| THere . is one resident » of -Cleveland,; at 
least;!who..can; vouch for the truth of Widow 
Phelan’s, expressive, gratitude,).as ; related. on 
page g9rof; this: issue.; It will not: be the:be- 
- trayal of: Mr.. Harvey's. confidence. to relate 
thatthe friend whoaccompaiiied> him’ in ‘that 
walk through Superior-City -was none! other 
than: William f.:Gordon, ¢sq., then interested 
in: the -mining developments)’ of '-the- Lake 
Superior region: If Mr»Gordon does: -not. re- 
calli that circumstance. of ‘/his:trip,) he probably 
will: that: of ‘starting: from: Marquette. on ‘the 
steamer -Morth| Star, one Sinday:morning,: en 
route to. the west! end of . Lake: Superior, and 
that» Mr. -Harvéy) declined’ to adcompaity. him 
because:of conscientious: principles against :set- 
ting! forth: dpon:a»:journey” on the Sabbath; 
With: a:laugh ati Mr. Harvey’s expense, ‘Mr. 
Gordon steamed 'away,:: When fifty miles‘out, 
@ break: in’ the machinery caused the steamer 
to:-put: back; and) on ‘Monday morning again 
made the start, with Mr. Harvey also! aboard. 
Mr. Gordon: ‘admitted. that. in this case the 
laugh was on the other side. .; 

Mr. HARVEY, now of) New: York:-city, not 
only had an interesting-experience in connec- 
tion with ‘the: St. Mary’s ship! canal, ibut -has 
also passed::through::sdme’ of /a, more »recent 
nature... His: labor, in connegtion with the 
elevated railway system of New) York’ city:is/a 
‘matterof record; and-he ‘is ‘now ‘the! possessor 
of the full-sized model in. ‘wood: of an elevated 
railway’ structure, which she took to: Albany:in 
1867,and set up, in the loft of Erastus Corning’s 
hardware store’ on. State street, Albany, At 
that.time most of the: legislators,! upon: his in- 
vitation,(wént to see:itibefore voting, upon the 
first law ever: enacted authorizing the erection 
of such a structuré. .' The; legislature|.of New 
York is even inow endéavoring to discover the 
full‘extent to.which the people are under obli- 


THE ‘State Historical ‘Sociéty! of: Wisconsin 
has just received the mdst‘vahiable: historical 
state -memorial » that: it » has..ever acquired) or 
ever: can acquire. It: is'a»silver:ostehsorium, 
or vessel, in-which the sacred'wafer:is' exhibited 
to the ‘people: at: mass inthe Roman Catholic 
church. 'It.is fifteen:inches:‘high :and elab- 
orately: -wrought, This) »ostensorium :wasy as 
appears from an. inseriptionon “its: base, pre- 
sénted ‘to the: St.Francis» Xavier: mission’ at 
Depere, in | 1686,:-by Nicholds © Perrot, then 
French commander for the: western ‘country, 
chaving his: headquarters at/Depere::' He ‘had 
three-or four forts strung ‘along the upper Mis- 
sissippi, ‘on both: sides: of the ' river,» from {Du- 
buque'to the mouth of' the :St. ‘Croix, and was 
a valiant Indian. fighter, shaving: been a hardy 
coureur de bois in the “Wisconsin .wilds:as early 
‘as: 1669. <Ini 1802 the ostensorium’ was’ un- 
earthed’ in Green: bay; 'fivé miles distant) frdin 
the old St, Francis. Xavier‘ mission, '! by=work- 
men digging -a cellar... The mission house was 
burned ‘by-Indians in’ 1687, and :it'is supposed 
that the priest: in charge saved this: sacréd: ves- 
sel-and for safety: buried. it: whérecit was :acci- 
dentally found nearly: a.century ‘anda half 
later. ~ When dug up in 1802, it ‘was set in the 
cupboard of the Grignon- household and used 
by traveling ‘missionaries: who were. wort to 
celebrate» mass in an upper room of the Grig- 
non dwelling: In 1823: it became: one of the 
vessels of the: first: Catholic church, built that 
‘year in Green Bay. When that:church burned 
in 1828, the dstensorium was) taken to Depere ; 
but in 1838 it was redeemed by the:then Green 
Bay’ priest, Father Bonduel, for: its weight: in 
silver and: ‘taken back to:Green:Bay: It: has 
ever since been in the possession of the bishop 
of that diocese. The old ostensorium is:briefly 











noticed in volume three of the ‘ Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections,’ and described at some 
length in volume eight. It is pictured, from 
photographs taken in Madison, in volume four 
of ‘ Windsor’s Narrative and Critical History of 
America,’ where there is also a description com- 
piled from ‘the! Wisconsin account: 

Tuts venerable relic was, by express permis- 
sion of Archbishop’ Heiss, exhibited by Pro- 
fessor James D. Butler, who represented the 
State Historical society and the commonwealth 
at’ the Marietta centennial last. July; and it 
was seen thatin the great hall which contained 
‘stich ‘a quantity of relics of white’ men’s: pres- 
‘ence west of the Alleghanies, the Wisconsin 
ostensorium outranked ‘them all by nearly one 
hundred years. And indeed this is not strange, 
swhen it comes tobe considered that 1681 is the 
date of the: oldest: tombstone at: Plymouth; on 
the: hill above» the ‘rock where the Pilgrim 
fathers landed. ‘'! Wisconsin thus. has a relic.as 
old wanting five: years, attesting the presence 
-of ‘European ‘settlers within her borders. | It is 
a memorial as indubitably genuine as the Mas- 
‘sachasetts, gravestone. and more wonderful for 
many reasons.. The ostensorium has been de- 
-posited for exhibition in the vault of the State 
Historical society; by the kindness. of Bishop 
Katzer of Green Bay and Archbishop Heiss of 
Milwaukee. ‘The officers ‘of the society will 
keep it under a glass case, and a sight of the 
-grand old relic will no doubt be asked for: by 
thousands of ‘historical enthusiasts. in the years 
to come. It. is *Wisconsin’s oldest monument 
made by civilized hands. 


Uxper date of December 21, 1888, the Ohio 
-Archzological and Historical . society, with 
headquarters‘at Columbus, has issued a circu- 
lar letter as to'an important measure now be- 
ing urged upon the legislature and the people. 
Some extracts from that paper will fully: ex- 
plain its purpose: | ‘‘ This society has been for 
Some, time’ contemplating the ‘union of ‘its 
libraty and'museum with that of the state on 
the plan: followed in: Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Kansas and in a modified form in a few other 
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states, notably Iowa, Michigan and Tennessee. 
This plan simply unites the society and the 
state, consolidating their interests under a 
board of trustees appointed by the state and 
society conjointly. The appropriations of the 
state and the income of the society become one 
fund, ‘controlled: by this buard,: who appoint all 
officers and employés and direct all efforts. 
The plan has been signally successful wherever 
tested; -In Wisconsin the ‘museum ‘collection 
is unsurpassed; while the library is the best 
west of ‘the Alleghany mountains, Though 
only thirty years old—having been formed in 
1858—it now contains over 150,000 volumes, 
the best selection of ‘books in any state library 
in America, Ohio’s’state library was founded 
in 1818—forty, years before that of Wisconsin— 
and now contains about 55,000 volumes, hardly 
one-third that of Wisconsin; while the selection 
bears no comparison. The fault, if there be a 
fault, lies in the system. | In Ohio the librarian 
is a’ political officer and: subject to removal at 
the close of his two-year ‘term: ‘No:one, how- 
ever expert he may be, can in so short a time 
establish a plan and carry it out. What one libra- 
rian initiates his successor annuls,’’ Almost any- 
thing would be better'than the present system, 
where the control of the’ state library is one of 
the few gifts the governor of Ohio has to be- 
stow upon his political - helpers. The move 
suggested above is a good one and we would 
like to see it carried into effect, 


SPACE for the ‘following correction is will- 
ingly given: «In the January number of your 
magazine, 1889, page 296, is a mistake which 
should be corrected, It’ is stated that the 
Honorable Origin S. Seymour had been gov- 
ernor of Connecticut.:' He was a candidate for 
governor once, but was defeated by the Hon- 
orable: William. ‘A. Buckingham. - His! name 
has probably been confounded with the name 
of Thomas H. Seymour, who was governor. 
As I lived within a few rods of O.'S. ‘Sey- 
mour, prior to his death, for twenty-five years, 
Iam able to speak positively. 

WILLIAM L. RANsom: 

Litchfield, Connecticut, January 14, 1889, 











THE annual meeting of the Oneida Historical 
Society of Utica, New York, was held on the 
afternoon of January 8, 1889, with President 
Ellis H. Roberts in the chair. The report of 
Dr. M. M. Bagg, recording secretary, was re- 
ceived. It showed that eleven meetings had 


been held during the year; that the society: 


had one hundred and ninety members upon 
its roll. The annual report of General C. W. 
Darling, corresponding secretary, was _next 
presented. The need of a building-to be used 


as a library and museum was strongly urged 


and the good example of other cities cited. 
The report of Librarian F. C. Ingalls showed 
a large accession of valuable books and docu- 
ments. The annual address was delivered by 
Rev. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., of Auburn The- 
ological seminary, the theme being: ‘‘ Geo- 
graphical Names as Monuments of History.” 
The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year, most of them being unanimously 
re-elected: President, Honorable Ellis H. 
Roberts ; first vice-president, Rev, Dr. Hartley ; 
second vice-president, Honorable D. E. Wager ; 
third vice-president, Honorable John F, 
Seymour; recording secretary, Rees G. Wil- 
liams; corresponding secretary, General C. 
W. Darling; librarian, Dr. M. M. Bagg; treas- 
urer, Warren C. Rowley. 





At the December meeting of the same so- 
ciety a resolution was adopted asking congress 


to give the name “Tacoma” to Washington’ 


territory, when it should become a state. 
Among the other reasons urged for such name 
in the resolutions, were the following: ‘ This 
is a local Indian name. It is the name of one 


of the most flourishing cities of that territory 
and is familiar to all its inhabitants, Tacoma 
is also the central city of that territory, and 
the western terminating point of the great 
Northern Pacific railroad. 
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The name is eu-- 


phonious, agreeing well with other northwestern 
states in sound, such as Iowa, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Dakota, Montana, Nevada and Cal- 
ifornia.” The position taken by the society is 
a proper and sound one. The name suggested 
is one of many good ones that might be chosen, 
while Washington is objectionable for many 
reasons that imply no disrespect to the Father 
of our country, chief of which is the fact that 
our capital city on the Potomac already bears 
that name. 





In December, 1888, congress passed an act 
authorizing the incorporation, of the American 
Historical association and named as_ the ‘in- 
corporators thereof Andrew W. White of Ithaca, 
George Bancroft, Justice Winsor, William F. 
Poole, Herbert B. Adams and Clarence E. W. 
Bowen, The office of the association was to be 
in Washington and its annual reports were to 
be made to the Smithsonian institute, where 
the books, pamphlets and _ other material 
gathered by the association might be deposited. 

THE fifth annual meeting of the association, 
and first under the incorporation, opened in 
Washington on the evening of December 26, 
The opening address was delivered by Wil- 
jiam E. Poole, LL. D., the eminent Chicago 
librarian and president of the association, A 
number of valuable papers were read during 
the sessions that extended over several days, 
The meeting was one of pleasure to alt the 
participants and of profit to all who were 
present, 

THE biennial report of the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society of St, Paul to the state legislature 
has been printed, and a copy received, In 
lieu of any quotations from its. columns we 
promise, at an early date, a history of the so- 
ciety and its work, especially prepared for this 
























magazine by its secretary, J. Fletcher Williams, 
esq. ’ 


THE thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin was held 
on the evening of January 3, 1889, Honorable 
John A. Rice of Hartland, the president, occu- 
pying ‘the chair, Reuben G. Thwaites, the 
secretary, and F. F, Proudfit, the treasurer, 
presented their annual reports, showing that 
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the society was in its usual prosperous con- 
dition. The annual address, “prepared by 
Frederick J. Turner, A.M., was read by Mr. 
Thwaites in the absence of Mr. Turner, and 
was upon ‘The Character and Influence of 
the Fur Trade in Wisconsin.” Honorable 
David E, Welch of Baraboo was élected vice- 
president, to fill the vacancy caused by the de- 
cease of Honorable M. M. Davis, also of 
Baraboo. 





AMONG THE, BOOKS, 


* MARCHING TO VICTORY : THE SECOND PERIOD 
OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION, INCLUD- 
ING THE YEAR 1863.? By Charles Carleton 

. Coffin, author: of ‘The «Boys of ’76,’ ‘The 

Story of Liberty,’ Drum Beat of the Nation,’ 

etc. Published by, Harper & Bros.,New York. 

* Received of the Burrows Brothers Company, 

- Cleveland. 

This is the middle volume of the three impor- 
tant works on the history of the Civil war that 
Mr. Coffin is preparing for the Harpers, and the 
trio when completed will be a series of the 
greatest’ interest and historic value. No less 
an authority than the New York Critic has said 
of this work: ‘*'We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce Mr, Coffin’s work the standard youth’s 
history of the war, and one which will outlive 
- all his other works, Indeed, it seems highly 
derogatory to its sterling merit to call it a 
youtli’s history. The author was a witness of 
many Of.the most important events of the war. 
As correspondent of the Boston Journal, he was 
in the field four years. Added to this experi- 
ence, he is in constant practice with the pen. 
A visitor to the best libraries of American 
cities, a traveler round the world, a special in- 
vestigator of the Holy Land and of the homes 
of the Pilgrim fathers, a long: and patient stu- 
dent since the Rebellion of the battle-fields of 
the south, with a remarkable power of catching 
the strategic features, not only of a country, 
but the vital points of a story, his equipment 


for the work now in hand is decidedly. out, of 
the common. Benefiting by criticism, he 
makes less lavish use of the ‘historical present’ 
in his second volume, gives more references to 
authorities, and cultivates compression. ) He is 
perhaps the first writer to make use of that 
trunkful of papers of an ex-sectetary of the 
United States who became a Confederate, which 
was secured last year by the United States gov- 
ernment., Avoiding mere details and statistics, 
he tells his story by grouping leading. events, 
and pointing out principles and the fountain- 
heads of, the great streams of development 
which have not only made floods of war’s deso- 
lation, but also fertilized the soil of the future. 
One is struck with the large amount of ,the 
text which gives positively fresh facts or, infor- 
mation which Mr. Coffin has gathered from 
personal investigation, by interview or letter. 
Fair alike to Confederate and Federal, the au-. 
thor, who has seen with his own eyes, writes as: 
artists who have seen with their own eyes paint,. 
Hence the narrativeis bold, graphic and full of 
color.” The book is elaborately illustrated. 

A careful examination of ‘ Marching, to Vic- 
tory,’ and a close acquaintance-with Mr. Coffin’s: 
works elsewhere, lead us to an emphatic en- 
dorsement of the verdict of the Critic, and to 
warmly recommend the work to the reading 
youth of America. 
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‘ OMITTED: CHAPTERS OF HisToRY, DISCLOSED 
IN THE LIFE AND. PAPERS, OF EDMUND.RAN- 
DOLPH, GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA; First AT- 
TORNEY-GENERAL UNITED STATES; SECRE- 
TARY-OF STATE.’ By Moncure Daniel Con- 
way, author of « Pine and Palm,’*The Wan+ 
dering Jew,’ etc. Published by G.. P, Put, 
nam’s Sons, New York. Received of the 
Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland. 

The importance. of this study of character, 
and. virtual rehabiliment of an American 
statesman not well understood, can be best 
given in Mr. Conway’s own words: ‘The 
Centenary of our Constitution has. already 
brought a gallery of fresh historical. portraits 
of its leading framers, but one panel, like 
that of Falieri at Venice, is vacant; there is 
no portraiture of the statesman to whom the 
initiation and ratification of the Constitution 
were especially due, except a blackened effigy 
hung up by enemies in a moment of partisan 
passion. This traditional efigy of Edmund 
Randolph I have examined by the light of 
facts and documents, to which historians.appear 
to have had no access, with growing conviction 
that the Nation knows little of a very interest- 
ing figure of its early history.” 

Mr. Conway’s fitness for work of even this 
difficult character is.too well known to need 
comment, and with a theme that does not ap- 
peal to the masses, he, has produced a work 
of exceeding interest and of the greatest his. 
torical yalue, He has followed Edmund Ran- 
dolph through his extended, career, step by 
step, and has made his way sure by investi- 
gations of the most thorough sort. He gives 
to this important figure of American states- 
manship. a hew form, and one, cannot follow 
him long without the conclusion that his view 
is in the main correct. In addition to the facts 
presented upon the main theme, there are many 
side lights of information that illumine the 
period in which Randolph lived, A fine por- 
trait of Randolph comes as the frontispiece, 
and other illustrations are found in.the body 
of the work, The book is-one that will, of 
course, provoke comment and debate, for the 
conclusions of Mr, Conway will not be accepted 
by those who hold the old opinions as to Ran- 


dolph:and his:work; but that»the author will 
be able to hold his own, is egpngrees shown 
by this work. 


‘ THE: LOYAL, MOUNTAINEERS OF» TENNESSEE; 
By. Thomas William, Humes, S.T.D,; .Pub- 
lished by Robert Clarke & Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The part taken” b the loyal men of East 
Tennessee, at the breaking out of the ‘war 
showed that they were not only lovers of the 
old flag, but prepared to endure much in its 
behalf. They endured persecution and robbery 
and murder. They starved and lived in caves 
and mountain fastnesses, and refused to fight 
upon any terms against the Union army and the 
old flag. Thousands, of men did join the ranks 
of the Union army, Had East Tennessee had the 
secession spirit of Mississippi or Georgia she 
would have added thirty thousand brave men 
to the Confederate ranks. Possibly the. men 
and women of East Tennessee owe something 
of their loyalty to the blood in. their, veins 
coming from the Seviers and Robinsons, who 
settled their section, hewing out homes in the 
forest with rifles strapped upon their backs, to 
defend themselves from savage foes. Their 
forefathers were the same men who with their 
strong arms protected the rear of the Revolu- 
tionary army from the thousands of savages in- 
cited to cruelty by the. emissaries of Great 
Britain and held them in check by acts of 
heroism unsurpassed. . East Tennesseeans 
have reason to be proud of her standing, in 
history, and Dr. Humes’s book is but a modest 
statement of the case authenticated by well- 
established facts, It is both an interesting and 
a good book, by a loyal man and of loyal peo- 
ple, and. deserves success, The author is a 
native of East Tennessee, and too well and 
favorably known to need any further. in- 
troduction. He was educated at the East 
Tennessee university (now University , of 
Tennessee), and theologically .at_ Princeton 
seminary, and under Bishop Otey, .He was for 
twenty years rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
church in Knoxville and president of the East 
Tennessee university eighteen years. By 











reason of the respect felt for him as a straight- 
forward Christian gentleman, and on account 
of his kind and gentle bearing towards all, as 
well as the reverence felt for his sacred office 
as rector, he was enabled to remain at his 
home in Knoxville longer after fierce passions 
and bitter animosities had been aroused by the 
war than was possible for other prominent 
Union men, He was, however, preparing to 
depart for the north, when he had the misfort- 
une while out riding, and his horse ran away, 
to receive a bodily hurt, from which followed 
a tedious confinement to his room. He was 
therefore compelled to remain and become an 
eye-witness to many of the stirring scenes of 
the time and place, which he now narrates so 
truthfully and graphically. The work is di- 
vided into three general parts: The first gives 
a brief description of its early settlement 
and the struggles of its people. The second is 
an historical account which, it is claimed, is 
impartial, of the peculiar political and military 
situation of East Tennessee immediately before 
and during the secession of some of the states ; 
and this is followed Ly the recital of the polit- 
ical and military events that occurred after- 
wards. ‘The volume cannot fail to be read 
with the greatest interest, for aside from the 
fact that it is extremely well written, the phe- 
nomenal position that this portion of the 
country occupied during the war must always 
render it an object of attention. The book 
is embellished with the portraits of a number 
of the distinguished men of those times. 

‘ TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS IN WALL STREET.’ By 


Henry Clews. Published by . the. Irving 
Publishing Company, New York, 


Mr. Clews has done for Wall street, in this 
elegant and substantial volume, what Mr. 
Blaine has for congress, and General Grant for 
the war—given us a look at the inside and told 
a story that but few men would be in a posi- 
tion to tell; Beginning with the panic of 1857 
and coming down to the recent Presidential 
contest, the author not only discusses with the 
insight gained from long experience the events 
and movements of which the Nation’s money 
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centre has been the theatre, but he also throws 
a searching side light on more than one polit- 
ical crisis and revolution whose relation to 
Wall street has not always. been discerned, 
Interspersed, too, with serious’ reflections on 
the economical questions which have com- 
pelled public attention during the. last genera- 
tion, are graphic portraits of the striking indi- 
vidualities—prominent politicians, financial 
magnates, brilliant speculators—with whom 
Mr, Clews has been brought in contact 
during his business career. It is, indeed, 
the profusion of personal anecdotes, often 
piquant, but never ill-natured, that will make 
this narrative enjoyable to many who might 
overlook the value of the author’s observations 
and suggestions with regard to matters of his- 
torical importance. 

Among the Wall street men whom personal 
acquaintance permits Mr. Clews to depict 
with accuracy are the Vanderbilts, Jay Gould, 
August Belmont, Daniel Drew, Henry Villard, 
Henry N. Smith, Travers, Keene, Woerishoffer, 
Russell Sage, Cyrus W. Field, Addison Cam- 
mack, the Jerome Brothers, and a dozen more. 
The enterprises of *‘ Commodore’ Vanderbilt 
are sketched from the modest’ beginning when 
he was master of a row-boat plying between 
Staten Island and New York, through his 
connection with the Nicaragua company and 
his competition with the Pacific Mail line, 
through the ‘*Harlem corner’’ and. Hudson 
River and New York Central manipulations, 
until he died the possessor of some $90,000,000. 

There is an intéresting chapter on ‘ Cor- 
ners,” and the attempts to legislate against them. 
The history of the great “corners,” with a 
vivid description of the actions of the eminent 
operators concerned therein, and how the 
speculative battles were waged, lost and won, 
forms a highly attractive and in some instances 
an exciting theme in the estimation of the 
speculative reader, while the language is so 
plain and so free from technicalities that the 
general reader is almost equally edified. 
The book covers a new field, and covers it 
well, in every meaning of the term. 











‘THE’ ADVANCE-GUARD OF WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
BION.) || Byc! James R. Gilmore’ (Edmund: 


Hick), author of ‘The, Rear-Guard of the. 
evolution,’ 


‘John Sevier as a Common- 
wealth “ Builder,’ 
Published’ by’ D. Appleton’ &'»Company; 

New York. Received of the Ducrows: Broth- | 
ers Company, Cleveland, ., ., 
Mr. Gilmore has always been a tibet of 
American history as made in the-south, but of 
recent years has given special attention ‘and 


unwearied labor to that , Section of -which ° 


Tennessee is. the centre, and the result i is the 
three works first named in the above. * They 
are links in one great chain, well welded, and 
complete for the period of which they treat. 
Of that era Mr, Gilmore well says: ‘The 
three volumes cover. a neglected period of 


American history, and they disclose facts well | 


worthy the attention of historians—namely, 


that these western men turned the tide of the | 


American Revolution and subsequently saved 
the newly-formed Union from disruption _ and 
thereby made possible onr . present great Re- 
public. This should be enough to secure for 
their story an attentive hearing, had it not, the 
added charm of presenting to_ ‘view three 
characters—John Sevier, James Robertson and 


Isaac Shelby—who are as worthy of the imita- . 


tion of our, American youth as, any in their 
country’s history.’? Mr.Gilmore, while painstak- 
ing and cateful in statement, ‘has a faculty of 
description that clothes his theme ‘in bright 
colors and makes every page interesting, and 
_ in this work he has been ‘at his best,. The 
two works of the series already. before the pub- 
lic are Sufficient to insure’a warm and wide- 
spread welcome for tHe third. 


‘ Four Years WITH. THE ARMY OF THE PoTo, 
MAC.’ By Regis! De Trobriand, brevet major- 
general United’ States volunteers.” Trans- 
lated by George K. Dauchy, late lieutenant 
commanding , Twelfth. New... York, battery, 
light artillery, United States volunteers 

with portrait and maps). Published by 
icknor &Co., Boston. Received’ of the Bur- 
rows Brothers Company; Cleveland.» ' 0": 
The recent interest in all that ‘relates to the 
history of the War of the: Rebellion’ has ‘pro- 
duced many books'by those who took a part 
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‘Among the Pines,’ étc. ’ 






therein, and while'so many of our’ nativé’born 
soldiers and statesmen are relating ‘their experi- 
ences, it is eminently proper that this’ brave 
Frenchman who ‘fought undef the Union *flag 


' should be given a hearing.’ And certainly the 


Ticknors have introduced him in elegant'form: 


' The story ‘of De ' Trobriand was written ‘sodn » 


after the war, from notes and a diary, and the, 
life-like manner in which’ are told incidents of: 
army life, of the bivowac and ‘the battle,’ of 
the camp and the field, ‘‘renews to an old 
soldiet of the east the many weary marches in ' 
the time of ‘rain and i in, the time ‘of hot ‘sun, 
through the, mud and dust. of Virginia,” } 
The book, as the author explains, is a! nar- 
rative, and embraces.only, theoperations of the 
Army of the Potomac..,. He has confined him-, 
self to the things he saw and knew, and while, 
we do not, obtain a history of the war, he sup- 
plies us with something better--the knowledge 
and sentiments ofan eye-witness,:, ‘‘ Every- 
thing I have here related,” he adds, .“‘ which - 
I have, not myself seen, have from the evi- 
dence of the actors, themselves, and, by.a, min- 
ute comparison, with; official. documents .and 
depositions im extenso; taken before the congres- 
sional committee on the conduct of the war, 
«The reader, then; can. follow:me in: per- ° 
fect security, He ‘will live the life of ‘the 
camp. “He will be present at. the organiza- 
tion of the Army of the Potomac, at its 
apprenticeship, at its first efforts ; he will fol- 
low it in its marches and in its combats, in! 
thé Bivouac, and on the field of battle; he will 
accothpany it in its work, in its’ privations, in 
its’ successes and ‘in its ‘reverses. In fine, 
he’ will “take part in the war, the war it: 
self, with all its realities, terrible or glorious.” 
Much more than the ‘personal experiences of 
the writer are given and many points brought | 
out that take a new interest from their ‘treat® 
ment from a new and somewhat Unusual point: 
of view. 
‘ ALFRED KELLEY.: His arm sth Worx.’, By 
Honorable James L..Bates of the Ohio Bar. 
“(Privately' printed.j’ Published by Robert 
Clarke & Company, Cincinnati: ' . 
The sketch of Alfred Kelley, published in 
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this .magazine.a year, or, two,ago, ‘gives ‘the 
outline of ia life-record worthy of more detailed 
presentation, and we.are glad that Mr, Bates 
has performed. the labor of. love contained. in 
therabove. :,-His preparation: and facilities’ for 
the,work. were of the best, his, heart was in. it, | 
and he has had space to give the full story of 
Mri; Kelley's life:,, It was a laborious ; and 
noble life, and to:him Qhio owes.a deeper debt 
of cxiinie ' than this generation imagines. 


“lena NAMES oF Poacee NEAR THE,GREAT 

Tana, 4 , Vol, I... By Dwight H. Kelton, 

A. M., captain United States army, author of 

‘ Annals oF Fort Mackinac,’ ‘History of ‘the 
Sault Ste, Marie Canal,’ etc; 


‘Captain’ Kelton has made a study of ‘his sub- 


ject that has ‘extended ‘over many years, and‘is’ 


revognized as ‘one of the leading students of 
the Indian languages in America. 
déased ‘in this little’work an immense amount 
of ivformation, ‘of ‘the greatest value to both 
the geographe? and the historian. If he're- 
céivés the encouragement volume one calls for ° 
and ‘desetves, other numbers upon the’ same 
theme, and’ in ‘contifiuation ‘of ' this, will’ be 
issued: 9 


‘THREE-SCORE YEARS AND ‘TEN: °LIFE-LONG 
MEMORIES OF ForT SNELLING, MINNESOTA, 
AND OTHER PARTS OF THE, WEST.’ By 
Charlotte Ouisconsin Van Cleye. 

No. better introduction to this book can be 
penned than that furnished in an introductory 
note by Rey. Edward.D. Neill, the historian 
of the northwest, who says: ‘‘ Whenever there 
is growth in any community, the desire arises, 
to know something of what was in,the begin- 
ning, . It was with no weariness.I read in 
manuscript the ,‘ Reminiscences” from your 
pen, , Each chapter contains something in con- 
nection with the. dawn of civilization in, the 
west, which is worthy of being preserved. 
The incidents related are stirring, and the. 
style is graphic. When I finished the perusal 

I felt thé force of the adage’ that +Trath '{s 
stranger ‘than fiction,’ As the diary of John 
Evelyn, throwing light upon, the days of 
Charles the Second,,is still read, so I think; if 


He has'con-’ 
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printed, your, unaffected narrative, will always 
find plate in the private and: public libraries 
of Minnesota and’ ‘the’ western’ ‘stifes!*'' In 
accordance, with, this advice, Mrs, Van. Cleve 
has presented the public with a modest; work 
that illustrates faithfully ‘the _ life’ in the 
region of which it treats. 


‘ THE nan Movement.’ ‘By Rev.: 
John H. Vincent, D.D., with. an introduc- 
tion by. President Lewis Miller, Published 
by the Chatitauqua Press, Boston. ~ 
It was a happy thought by the managers 

of the. Chautauqua enterprise _ to secure a 

history of that great, religious, educational, and 

social movement from the pens of the two 
men by whom it was created—Lewis Miller 

and J. H. Vincent, We have here not only a 

history of the moyement, but of its purpose, 

and the steps and reflections that led to it by 
its earliest and first sponsors.. The story is 
told in full, and i in reading that we understand 
for the first time why it took such sure and 
ready root ‘and has had a growth and influence 
far beyond the expectations of its founders. 

Mr. Miller and Dr. Vincent each tell us many 

things that no one else could tell and in that 

way give a special value to the work. 


‘ANIMAL MEMOIRS; Part ONE; MAMMALS.? 
By Samuel Lockwood, PK.D.’ Published by 
Ivison, :Blakeman .& ‘Company; New’ York 
and ,Chicago. , Received of Burrows. Broth- 
ers Company, Cleveland. 


‘ ANIMAL Memoirs; Part Two;, Birps.’ By 
Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D: ‘Published by 
Ivison, Blakeman’ & Company, New York 
and Chicago. Received of: the) Burrows 
Brothers Company, Cleveland, 

The above belong in Dr. Lockwood’s series 
of reading’ in natural history, announced some- 
time since by this well-known. publishing 
house,;and fully bear ‘out all: the »promises 
made'in advance.’ ‘The large ‘fund of informa- 
tion conveyed is given in a descriptive and 
anecdotal manner that makes the work as 
charming ‘as ‘avstory-book:.to both .old and 
young, and one cam rest assured that -heis-kept 
all the time ‘in. the region of \solid: and sub- 
stantiated facts. The general :descriptions are 
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“‘suppleménted by a gréat' variety of: stoties, all 
bearing upon ‘the question’ in’ poitit and graph- 
ically told.’ The sériés shouldbe ‘continued 


all through the’ ‘natural kingdom, ' and" both © 


author and ‘publishers can rest'asured ‘that in 
~ these works the way to'the’ public’ interest has 
been most tubrongay’ opened: ’ 


‘THE TATLER: SELECTED ESSAYS, WITH “AN 
INTRODUCTION AND NorEs.’ By Alex. 
Charles Ewald, F.S.A., author of ‘Stories 
From the State Papers,” ete. Published by 
Frederick Warne :& Co., London. and. New 

_,York., (In-* The Chandos Classics,”) , Re- 
ceived of the Burrows: Brothers Company, 
Cleveland: 


Of the series of which this volume is one of 
the latest issues, it has been well and. truth- 


fully said that ‘‘ in these volumes is comprised, 


acomplete and well-selected library, containing 
the collected wisdom, wit, imagination and 
knowledge of all ages and all countries. To 
confer on the reading public this boon the 
publishers of the ‘Chandos Classics’ com- 
menced the issue of the already large and 
ever-increasing collection which bears this 
name. Their aim was and is to produce the 
standard works of all nations having a litera- 
ture, translated by the best English authors, 
and all the treasures of English prose and 
poetry already stamped by the verdict of time, 
not rejecting modern works worthy of a place 
beside them. These volumes have been re- 
printed from the best editions and edited care- 
fully. They are well printed and so tastefully 
bound as to merit a place on our book-shelves 
zesthetically, as well as for their intrinsic 
excellence.” Excellent judgment and artistic 
knowledge have been shown in the selections 
from ‘The Tatler’—a well of English litera- 
ture from which an altogether too limited sup- 
ply has been drawn. The notes throw much 
light upon the theme and give us an insight 
into the history of the reign of Queen Anne-- 
its politics, fashions, literature, tastes, preju- 
dices, etc. The selections fill a gap in popular 
literature, and ought to be accorded a warm 
reception, 


Ol §oy 


‘The KING OF TRE GoLDEN RIVER; OR’ THE 
fees MA wie 
trat i 
yale. Published’ b: © Shepard, 
Reeeived:of the: sales A phe Wo., Cleyeland. 
‘THE LAST OF THE HUGGERMUGGERS : A GIANT 
Story.’ By Christopher Pearse Cranch. Illus- 
¢ trated, | (Published: ‘by: (Lee & )Shepard,; Boston 
, Received.of the,Burrows; Brothers’Co., Cleveland. 


amohnoiivdho’ A SEQUEL TO! THE LAST OF THE 


HUGGERMUGGERS." ' ; By her Pearse 
iCranch» | Publishéd by Lee -& Shepard, Boston. 
, JReegived, of the Burrows, Brothers, Co., Cleveland. 


The interest that any young peérsofi'is sure 
to find in -thése three! wonderful stories is 
heightened: by the choice illustrations ‘that! ac- 
company them,-and: the attractive ‘style» in 


iwhich the mechanical! portion of ;the work :has 


been performed. The stories themselves need 
no commendation, for the authors are well 
known, and, in the case of Ruskin, it may be 
said that a simple theme has been touched by 
a hand of wonderful genius. The three books 
are especially commended for those who are 
purchasing books for the young. 


‘THE SCIENCE OF PoLiTics.? By Walter 
Thomas Mills, a staff writer on the New York 
Voice and secretary of the National Inter- 
Collegiate association. Published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. 

The character of this valuable study of 
American politics is best understood by a 
glance at some of the chapter-headings, as 
follows : 

The Subject Stated, Man in Society, Civil 
Government, The Citizen, The Ballot, Expe- 
dients Through which the People Speak, What 
a Political Party is Not, What a Political Party 
Is, What a Political Party Cannot Do, What 
a Political Party Can Do, How Many Polit- 
ical Parties, The Caucus, or Party Manage- 
ment, When a New Political Party, How 
to Work for a Political Party. The drift 
of Mr. Mills’ purpose is here foreshadowed, 
and the discussion of the various pertinent 
and important topics is able, clear discriminat- 
ing and forcible, and cannot fail to help the 
reader to a correct understanding of them. It 
is a happy augury of the future, that the 
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“Science . of Politics’. begins to attract atten- 
‘tion. "There is-neéd of inquiry and study in 
* “this direction, and this modest book will afford 
enlightenment.and instruction to those who 
ead it, bee 


‘EXCELLENT Guowarrols FOR: HOME AND 

--° $ScHoor; SELECTED YoR THE Use or TEACH- 
seh Puris,’ By Julia B. Hoitt, deputy 

2 of: public: instruction, Cali- 

a badass Published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 

stom. Received’of the Burrows Brothers 
, Company, Cleveland. 

The. character of the work is described in 
othe title, and little need be: said concerning it, 
except that. the selections, have been well 

made and with especial reference to the needs 
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of the growing ..mind. Something can be 
found suited to all grades, as the range of 
selection embraces more than four hundred 
standard authors. A few biographical eulogies 
and full poems have been inserted, as.suitable 
for three-minute recitations and declamations. 
The author seems ‘to have been well fitted for 
her work and understands the need she has at- 
tempted to fill. 


‘Fue Early Settlers’ Association.of Cleveland 
have just marked another mile-stone in their 
onward journey by issuing No. 8 of their 
annual publication. It is replete with interest- 
ing historical things. 




















